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The Protagonist Powers and the Third World 


e 
By Wayne WiLcox 


ABSTRACT: The international system has undergone great 
changes since the nineteenth-century European balance of 
power. Central in its dynamics has been the changing 
number, nature, and power of the protagonists in world 
politics. Some of the disorganization of the interwar period 
may be explained by the reluctance of the United States and 
the Soviet Union to play key roles in the postwar world. 
After World War II, Soviet reconstruction and preoccupation 
with East European and Chinese allies kept the Soviet Union 
from challenging America’s de facto hegemony outside the 
socialist countries. United States policy toward the Third 
World was to favor nationalism and to strengthen new states 
by transferring arms and economic resources to them. This 
pattern of diplomacy stabilized the international system and 
led to the emergence of confident Third World governments 

_ that became protagonists in the new system. The special 
American role in ensuring this form of world order is now 
diminishing, for a variety of political and strategic reasons; 
and Russian capabilities, while much greater, are also heavily 
invested in regional and domestic commitments. Third World 
states are, therefore, the most dynamic elements in the changes 
in world politics. Their role as protagonists is accelerated 
by technological change and by the entrance of world corpora- 
tions and other transnational actors into global politics. 


Wayne Wilcox, Ph.D., New Rochelle, New York, is Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Columbia University, New York. His most recent 
book is Asia and United States Policy (1967). 
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2 i THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


TE, twehtieth century has been and 
continues *fo be an era of wide- 
spread violence. After a preceding cen- 
tury of relative peace and order during 
which the Western nation-state system 
evolved into a stable balance-of-power 
system and the Europeans managed 
Asia and Africa as orderly colonial em- 


pires, the changes of our time are dra- 


matic. In the first decade of the cen- 
tury, the West was shocked when Japan 
defeated Czarist Russia, announcing the 
unwelcome news.that at least one Asian 
state was not a cipher or a prize of 
competition, but a true protagonist new 
to the world stage. The next decade 
witnessed the First World War and the 
destruction of the old Europe. In long- 
term effects, the most important fact of 
World War I was the social disorganiza- 
tion of Russia, which brought to power 
in Moscow the Bolsheviks, children of 
an era of violence. 

European weakness in the “Great 
War” brought the United States, a new 
protagonist in world politics, to center 
stage. From that position, Woodrow 
Wilson and his successors enunciated 
distinctively American doctrines. Na- 
tional self-determination, a slogan and a 
value, was a death proclamation for the 
. tottering multinational Ottoman and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires. Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East entered a 
period of nationalist violence as peoples 
were mobilized against their neighbors, 
seeking identity and security in an un- 
stable, new world order. 

Much as the Americans had intro- 
duced destabilizing organizational ideas, 
the Bolsheviks also advertised the new 
virtues of “proletarian international- 
ism,” world revolution, and a socialist 
commonwealth of nations under the 
banner of the victorious Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. 

The Europeans thus had to cope with 
two challenges: the American notion 
that empires should be dismantled, na- 


2s 





tionalism enthroned, and the world 
organized into a League of Nations; and 
the Soviet notion that the domestic 
organization of production and politics 
should follow a new, “progressive” pat- 
tern pioneered in Russia. The Amer- 
ican plan seemed to be innocent of any 
understanding of what would be needed 
for an alliance which could maintain a 
continental balance of power, while the 
Soviet blueprint seemed to call for the 
destruction of a whole system of inter- 
national law and international co-opera- 
tion. The two new protagonists, there- 
fore, seemed to be either unrealistic or 
revolutionary. 

The “Indian Summer” of the Euro- 
pean system came in the interwar period 
because the American people withdrew 
their support for a “forward commit- 
ment” in the world, and in its symbol, 
the League of Nations. Joseph Stalin’s 
“socialism in one country” took the 
Soviet Union into isolation during Rus- 
sia’s painful drive toward industrializa- 
tion and political “purity.” The world 
system was, in essence, abandoned by 
the new actors who had done so much 
to change it, and Europe reinherited 
world history. The old forms were re- 
vived as colonial empires were stiffened, 
Eastern Europe and the Levant were 
brought into alliances or quasi-imperial 
control, and a tenuous balance of power 
was reinstalled at Germany’s expense. 

But the massive dislocations of the 
war and changing economics combined 
to plunge the world into a depression 
in the late 1920s and 1930s. World 
trade steadily declined, protectionism 
grew, the domestic political life of the 
industrial countries was in upheaval, 
and the old standards of support for an 
integrated world economy seemed weak, 
especially after a revitalized Germany 
and a militant Japan challenged them 
on a wide front. Many of the condi- 
tions that had preceded the First World 
War made a second appearance; Ger- 
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many’s unrestrained assertion and the 
imperialist Japanese Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere threatened a tot- 
tering world order. The engines of 
change were much more powerful than 
the well-worn brakes of the status quo 
powers, France and Britain, and the 
European stage was again set for the 
drama of war. 

World War II’s effects on the world 
system were almost identical with those 
caused by the Great War, three decades 
before. The European system collapsed 
on top of its principal protagonists, and 
the deciding power of the contest was 
supplied by extra-European countries— 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
This time, however, neither “super- 
power” withdrew from the world stage, 
and therefore the entire structure of 
Europe-outside-Europe—the empires— 
had to be liquidated. There would be 
no second “Indian Summer.” 

Accompanying the disintegration of 
the European system were profound 
changes throughout the world. Asian, 
African, and Latin American popula- 
tions were increasingly attentive to new 
forms of national life and organization. 
The Japanese model, the Bolshevik ex- 
periment, the American system, and the 
accomplishments of the Fascist states 
before World War II were visible for 
the world to see, judge, and, possibly, 
emulate. Nonpolitical revolutions in 
transportation and communications gave 
an unpredecented intimacy to foreign 
experiences, and allowed wholly new 
forms of “subversive” cross-cultural 
learning. 

The effect, in Asia and Africa, was a 
wide variety of political forces united 
temporarily in the cause of nationalism. 
Nationalism succeeded much more rap- 
idly than was foreseen because of the 
combination of its own potent domestic 
appeal, the radical disintegration of 
European strength in maintaining au- 
thority, and the new gospel of both the 


Russians and ,the Americans favoring 
“disimperialism.” i ; 

The post-World War II world had a 
greater potential for disorganization and 
violence than World War I’s aftermath, 
but it was not experienced because the 
wôrld was not abandoned by the super- 
powers. The United States committed 
itself to the United Nations, to the 
preservation of world order, and to the 
reconstruction of a viable system of 
world economics. The Soviet Union re- 
mained in the United Nations, exer- 
cising restraint in protagonism because 
of its own weakness and needs for re- 
habilitation after the war. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union, willingly burdened by 
an Eastern European empire and a new 
client in Peking, was willing to play a 
subsidiary role on the world stage to 
consolidate “socialism in one camp.” 

With de facto hegemony in most of 
the world, the United States began the 
process of encouraging European recon- 
struction and disimperialism, checked 
the probing of ambitious regional revi- 
sionists like Tito’s Yugoslavia and Kim 
Il Sung’s North Korea, and began 
large-scale economic and military re- 
source-transfers. As the Soviet Union 
recovered in strength and returned to a 
diplomacy of global competition, the 
United States evolved a deterrent strat- 
egy based on nuclear-weapons superior- 
ity. Deterrence supports a status quo 
policy; the United States was telling the 
Soviet Union that unchecked competi- 
tion would lead to war in which the 
losses would exceed any possible gain. 
When Moscow returned to the world 
stage to make its deferred bid for world 
leadership, it was confronted with a 
weapons revolution that frustrated its 
hopes. 

Under an American nuclear “um- 
brella,” shielded from powerful revi- 
sionist powers and shorn of European 
tutelage, the former colonies of Africa 
and Asia emerged as weak new protago- 
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nists in the world dranga. They were 
assimilated into the United Nations on 
the basis of a carefully maintained 
fiction of sovereignty, given “purchasing 
power” in the world markets by grants 
and loans, and propped up against 
rivals and near neighbors by imporfed 
armaments. 


Twice before in recent history, dis- . 


imperialism has littered the world sys- 
tem with weak and quarreling states. 
In the aftermath of the Napoleonic 
wars, the Latin American republics be- 
came independent, remaining so, in part, 
because a Yankee “Big Brother” man- 
aged their security problems under the 
Monroe Doctrine, and, in part, because 
their commercial credit was underwrit- 
ten by the great trading companies of 
New York. In the aftermath of World 
War I, the East European republics 
became independent, only to lose eco- 
nomic independence to the Reichsmark 
bankers before being invaded by Teu- 
ton, and then Slav, in World War II. 
` History, therefore, gave little comfort 
to leaders of the new states emergent 
at the end of the Second World War. 
Two factors were unusually favorable 
for the growth and strengthening of the 
new states. The first factor was the 
American policy-heritage in Latin Amer- 
ica, which favored political indeper- 
dence and economic integration. The 
anti-Communist containment strategy is 
analogous to a world “Monroe Doc- 
trine” in which (non-American) out- 
siders are foreclosed from a par- 
ticular country or region. The ecc- 
nomic-assistance programs, based on 
both humanitarian and trade-promotion 
grounds, were aimed at stimulating 
growth, but also at facilitating American 
private-sector investment and market- 
ing. This policy mixture gave many 
new states much more security than 
they could have developed from their 
own means, or even in concert with 
‘their neighbors, and provided them with 


elements of economic vitality leading to 
development and higher standards of 
living. a 

The second favorable factor was that 
the international system provided some 
alternatives to total dependence and 
incorporation into the United States 
system. The United Nations offered a 
forum in which the world heard much 
about the dangers of American neo- 
imperialism. The specialized organiza- 
tions of the United Nations offered to 
struggling governments services that in- 
creased their competence and indepen- 
dence. The former colonial powers 
maintained a presence and a sizable 
commercial lodgment. The Soviet Un- 
ion also played an important role, 
especially after 1955, in offering alterna- 
tives in security support and economic 
assistance. 

The interplay of American policy 
proclivities and a pluralist international 
system offered the new states a favor- 
able environment in which to sink roots. 
Considering the massive changes, the 
quarter-century since World War II has 
been remarkably orderly. Nonetheless, 
these years have witnessed a tense bal- 
ance of terror, wars of national libera- 
tion, regional assertion, and civil strife. 
Yet, the basic structure of the interna- 
tional system has not been fundamen- 
tally threatened. Trade and regional 
co-operation are at their highest points 
in modern history. The most powerful 
states in the system (at least in the 
period 1945-1970) agreed to restrain 
their antagonisms, 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
American role in this achievement. 
Washington’s ability to play a major 
role, to forestall basic threats to the 
structure of world order, to make 
creative use of American resources, and 
to mobilize enormous resources with the 
approval of a population hardly a gen- 
eration away from an isolationist consen- 
sus has been unique. But there are many 
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reasons to believe that this unique con- 
tribution to the international system 
will change rapidly and qualitatively in 
the 1970s. It is this environment of 
change that constitutes the setting for 
the articles in this volume; its theme, 
“Protagonists, Power, and the Third 


World,” acknowledges that the small as . 


well as the large are the players in the 
drama of international politics, and that 
most of the action is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, in the Third World, as it 
has been since 1945. 

What makes the 1970’s such an in- 
triguing period for forecasting and 
speculation is that America’s relative 
influence in the world is diminishing, 
compared to that of other actors in the 
world system. This is not solely a 
matter of public policy under the Nixon 
administration but is, rather, the result 
of changing balances of forces, resources, 
technology, and interests. Inasmuch as 
the United States in 1945 was truly a 
“Rome,” without equal, subsequent 
changes in “Carthage” or “Gaul” were 
sure to reduce its position. Russia’s 
enormous investments in arms have pro- 
vided its leaders with a nuclear-weapons 
“parity of risk” in bargaining with the 
United States. While nuclear war 
remains an enormous risk for Moscow, 
it has newly become an equivalent risk 
to Washington. 


The Western European states and - 


Japan, by investing less in arms and 
other consumption and more in pro- 
ductive capital, have rapidly improved 
their per capita incomes and standards 
of living. Throughout the developing 
countries, the products of Frankfurt, 
Marseilles, and Kobe are alternatives to 
those of Detroit or Sverdlovsk, and the 
price might be better. 

These developments coincide with 
three factors in American politics which 
would, in any case, affect the world 
system: a weariness, perhaps even a 
sense of boredom, with the tedious 


problems of managing the world system, 
the frustration of a™no-win” war in 
Vietnam which has brought into ques- 
tion the “emperor’s clothes;” and the 
demands of the domestic society upon 
budgets previously devoted to security 
and foreign purposes. 

There are no American values that 
sustain a permanent ‘“world-manage- 
ment” role for the United States. The 
charge of neoimperialism hits home, and 
the thought that we are the “red coats” 


is distressing. The liberal-left forces in 


the country charge the government 
with serving the interests of our global 
corporations, and the conservative- 
right forces charge the government with 
wasting in doubtful countries resources 
which would be better spent on our own 
defense. Former allies too often seem 
to be envious rivals; aided countries 
sometimes show little gratitude; and the 
world appears to hold unending demands 
for the American people. ` In retrospect, 
the wonder is not that the United States 
is reducing its international posture, but 
that it maintained it so long. 

Paul Hammond’s article in this vol- 
ume rightly portrays the critical inter- 
play between the American political 
calendar, the fate of our presidents, and 
the Vietnamese stalemate, just as 
Thomas Thornton’s analysis makes it 
clear that without the “big ideas” and 
national consensus, it is impossible to 
mobilize the prerequisite support for 
general international commitments. 

It serves little purpose to cite the 
possible 1975 gross national product of 
one trillion dollars on the assumption 
that because the United States is the 
“richest” society on the planet, it will 
also be the most influential. It is the 
Americans with dramatically rising dis- 
posable incomes who fly back from a 
Caribbean holiday to vote down the 
school bonds, just as it is the richest 
America in history that grudgingly con- 
siders the smallest foreign-aid bill since 
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1947. No matter how many resources a 
country possesses” the crittcal question is 
concerned with what that nation buys. If 
personal consumption takes precedence 
over public goals, or if domestic public 
needs are purchased at the expense of 
international commitments, the absolute 
magnitudes are irrelevant. In short, the 
American people have shown a dimin- 
ished willingness to play a conscious 
major role in world history. 

The point to be underscored is that 
the United States has successfully coun- 
tered unrestrained assertion in the world 
system, and has been the single most 
important factor stabilizing the strategic 
environment of the Third World since 
1945. The magnitude and nature of 
that commitment is now changing, and 
the effects, as Dr. Thornton says, may 
require “good nerves.” 

Fifty years have passed since the 
Bolshevik Revolution captured Russian 
history, and since that time Russia has 
rejoined the great powers and has be- 
come a major protagonist in world poli- 
tics. Soviet foreign policy has been 
deserving of much study because the 
interplay of leadership styles, ideological 
goals, and national interest presents 
such a complex pattern. As Friiz 
Ermarth notes, the Russian predicament 
has been more “purpose” than power, 
more ends than means. The American 
“reduced posture,” coupled with rising 
Soviet military and economic capa- 
bilities, offers the Soviet Union new 
opportunities for its diplomacy. The 
assumed détente between Washington 
and Moscow relates only to nuclear war 
between them, not to the configuration 
‘of the world order. We may expect to 
see the Soviet Union seize the initiatives 
of importance in the Third World, as 
the recently mooted “Asian collective 
security” notion demonstrates. 

On the other hand, two decades of 
experience and confidence have made 
the governments of the new states some- 


thing less than innocent handmaidens to 
Moscow. All superpowers tend to look 
threatening to the smaller states, and 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia rein- 
forced an image, widely held in the 
Third World, of the Soviet Union as a 
brutal militarist nation. 

The cruelest charge, according to Dr. 
Lev Stepanov, is that the underdevel- 
oped countries appear to blame all de- 
veloped countries for their plight, plac- 
ing the Soviet Union and the former 
colonial nations in the same “Northern” 
camp. As a creditor nation, the Soviet 
Union has developed vested interests in 
certain forms of stable international re- 
lations, and as a superpower concerned 
about an aspirant protagonist—China— 
it has pledged itself to a major arms- 
control effort. This policy, if success- 
ful, would have the effect of maintaining 
Russia’s superpower status while deny- 
ing change on its frontiers, a classic 
status quo posture similar to that of the 
United States. 

There are other parallels between the 
Soviet and American positions. The 
Soviet “Vietnam” is the Arab Middle 
East, in which Soviet investments and 
policies have not been able to produce 
desired capabilities and in which coun- 
tries consistently pursue their interests 
at Soviet expense. There can be few 
Soviet planners who believe that subsi- 
dizing the Arab side of an Arab-Israeli 
arms race is a cost-effective foreign 
policy, and there must be considerable 
elite disagreement within the Soviet 
Union over this policy. 

A final parallel concerns the Soviet 
consumer and the great need for con- 
struction and development in Russia. 
The goal of adequate housing for the 
population is far from being met, and 
even that which has been built has pro- 
duced a whole range of familiar con- 
tingent problems and needs: transpor- 
tation, pollution, schools, recreational 
space, and competing industrial, social, 
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and commercial needs. In terms of 
historic impact, the Russian decision 
to motorize the transportation system 
through the automobile may well be as 
important as any made in the last 
two decades. The Soviet predicament, 
therefore, is one filled with constraints 
no less real than those of the United 
States, but of a different order and with 
different effects. 

It is this great-power-conditioned en- 
vironment which the Third World states 
now face, and in which they act out 
their national roles. The perspectives 
of those governments on the changing 
quality of great-power diplomacy is sen- 
sitively portrayed by Sisir Gupta, who 
served to leaven the Indian foreign 
policy and strategic debates from both 
the Indian Council on World Affairs 
and The Times of India before return- 
ing to extended scholarly work. His 
analysis portrays the subtlety of in- 
sight that many (though not all) 
new governments have attained in their 
diplomacy. 

China’s role in the world system in 
the 1970’s has received perhaps more 
attention per unit of capability than 
any other country in the world. The 
obvious grievances of Peking, speaking 
for historic China, the continued high 
levels of confrontation with the United 
States, and the beginnings of bloody 
clashes with the Russians following the 
Sino-Indian war of 1962 have focused 
attention on China’s power and pro- 
tagonism. Thomas Robinson’s analysis, 
following an early and seminal interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the “armed 
countryside” speech of Lin Piao, shows 
the contradictions between Chinese ex- 
perience and tactics and the world 
setting of Chinese policy. 

The contrast between China—all 
goals and no capacity—and Japan—all 
capacity and (seemingly, at least) no 
goals—is similar to the balance of forces 
between the Soviet Union and the 


United States after World War II. 
Japan is a Status qo power protected 
by American deterrence. Without being 
forced to spend more than 1.3 percent 
of its gross national product on defense, 
it has been able to invest continuously 
«in economic development, with the result 
that the Japanese economy is the third 
largest, and has‘ the highest rate of 
growth, in the world. When the Japa- 
nese decide to join the protagonists in 
world politics, they will do so from a 
large resource-base. China, no matter 
what its posture, speaks from a position 
of economic weakness. If one thinks of 
effective protagonism in Northeast Asia 
in the 1970’s, the country that comes to 
mind is Japan, not China. 

National power’s tenuous relationships 
with successful diplomacy is illustrated 
in the Third World by the course of 
Indo-Russian relations and by the even 
more paradoxical situation of a mini- 
state, Nepal, dealing with shrewd ex- 
pediency with all of the great powers. 
Dr. Dietmar Rothermund finds the 
Russian-Indian relationship very much 
a bilateral bargaining relationship. 
Russian power seems to have little to 
do with the shape of Indian policy, but 
the economic and military resources 
transferred to Delhi allow India a pro- 
tagonist role of great importance. The 
active party in the Indo-Soviet relation- 
ship seems to be India, while the respon- 
sive party seems to be the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, Leo Rose and Roger Dial 
find the King of Nepal able to exploit 
his so-called strategic location between 
India and China to demand the maxi- 
mum from both; moreover, Kathmandu 
has been able to mobilize the friends of 
India in support of Nepal for aims 
which seem to be against the Indian 
national interest. i 

These cases, and our assumptions 
about Soviet and American behavior, 
result in a picture of a world in which 
there is much less “power” than has 
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generally been-assumed. It has proven 
to be very difficulf’ for larger states to 
produce intended results in Third World 
countries, or to advocate fundamental 
change successfully, unless there is a 
. large amount of agreement in the inter- 
national system. There are military. 
exceptions, like the Czech crisis, but 
Russia has not found it easier to man- 
age its East European empire following 
the invasion. Indeed, management costs 
have increased, and Soviet acceptability 
in other areas has diminished. 

Within this relatively stable world 
system of semiautonomous units and 
calculating governments, there are, 
nonetheless, elements of great dyna- 
mism, Moreover, system stability is no 
insurance against quite high levels of 
violence within it. In the Third World, 
almost all observers expect what Linda 
Miller calls modernization conflict. But 
regional quarrels, boundary disputes, 
civil and class war, and a host of related 
stimuli of violence may be contained 
and isolated in their impact. The whole 
effort of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to avoid conflict begun in 
“third areas” is predicated on the “fire- 
break” theory of establishing controls 
on the spread of purposive violence. 
Dr. Miller sees in this pattern the need 
for new state nurturance of interna- 
tional organization, but also the pros- 
pect that “neglect rather than unregu- 
lated intervention” may be the outcome 
of the Russo-American agreement not to 
fight in the Third World. 

Even in the absence of state con- 
flict, there are potent forces making for 
systemic change. The global corpora- 
tion, for example, now sees the entire 
world as a marketing and resource base 
to be organized to maximize corpo- 
rate, not national, goals. As Terence 
Hopkins points out, this process may 
be “rational” to the business leader 
making choices based on his industry’s 
interests, but it may have enormous con- 


sequences for the political units that 
host such corporations or do business 


_ with them. 


Another factor making for a dynamic 
world system is the diffusion of tech- 
nology, skills, and populations, which 
has a differential effect in different 
states, and which, in the short run, may 
have very potent military effects. For 
example, at their independence in 1947, 
India and Pakistan had armed forces 
in’ a ratio of 2.5 to one, armed with 
nearly identical British equipment. 
Two decades later, India is well on the 
way to a nuclear capability, produces 
some of its own aircraft, and supports, 
largely from domestic sources, a troop 
ratio with Pakistan of roughly six to 
one. The trend is clear and will have 
important effects on the Kashmir dis- 
pute, South Asian regional politics, and 
the Asian balance. 

The diffusion of technology also pre- 
sents great problems for the stability 
of the world system, as Ciro Zoppo 
shows in portraying the possibilities of 
a nuclear Third World. The advance 
of knowledge and the commercial 
impetus to sales of nuclear-weapons- 
related goods in the absence of controls 
produces a world, not of five, but of 
an infinite number of nuclear powers. 
Problems of command and control, un- 
certainty, and increasing anxiety seem 
less frightening than the possible use of 
weapons in regional disputes, or the 
resultant arms and Antiballistic Missile 
(ABM) races that the United States 
and the Soviet Union would run to 
build protection and to maintain a 
credible posture as guarantors of some 
form of world order. 

After twenty years of a stable world 
system, we therefore find ourselves in 
a position not so different from that of 
the diplomats of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The international system is 
fairly stable, thanks to a rough balance 
of power, but there is considerable vio- 
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lence on the fringes of the vital interests 
of the great powers. Science and tech- 
„nology are changing the balance of 
forces in the world, and states resemble 
armed camps. The small states play 
protagonist roles in international poli- 
tics, especially in policy matters of great 
interest to them. 

The great problems of this system of 
order come from inattention to the 
health of the entire international soci- 
ety and the desire of many states to 
subvert neutral procedures to serve 
narrow national interests, thereby de- 
stroying the institutions. Technology 
marches on in this century too, with 
old political commitments unmatched 
by new military-economic means. The 
organization of production, and the ef- 


fect that it has on.population-mobiliza- 
tion, presented a challenge to the na- 
tions of the nineteenth century as it 
does to those of the twentieth century. 
Scale, risk, and cost all appear to be 
different, but only because we exag- 
gerate the uniqueness of our time, and 
especially because we fear the total 
destruction of unchecked nuclear war. 

Perhaps, then, a picture of the last 
third of the twentieth-century emerges: 
restrained great-power antagonism, high 
levels of local violence constantly threat- 
ening the central balancing mechanisms 
of international society, especially in the 
Third World, and a deepening shadow 
of the risks of nuclear war as technology 
and protagonism meet on the battlefields 
of conflicting power and purpose. 
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PRESIDENTS, POLITICS, AND INTERVENTION , 


IETNAM will now be settled, one 

way or another, and on a time scale 
that is linked to the American electoral 
process: major and highly visible reduc- 
tions will have to occur in American 
forces there by the summer of 1970 if the 
Republican party is to avoid trouble 
over Vietnam in the congressional elec- 
tions that November. The presidential 
elections which will occur two years 
later impose another deadline: probably 
the end of the American involvement 
must be accomplished, or at least ap- 
pear imminent and certain. Otherwise 
Vietnam could hurt the Republicans 
badly in the 1972 presidential elections. 


Does this mean that the United . 


States will turn inward? Will it con- 
centrate on domestic affairs and aban- 
don the active role it has played in the 
international system since World War 
II? If so, how much will turning 
inward inhibit us in the conduct of 
American foreign policy and reduce the 
quality of our foreign relations? 

These questions address one of the 
two major sets of conditions that we 
should expect to affect the future of 
American foreign relations—the be- 
havioral predispositions of the United 
States. (The other set of conditions 
consists of changes in the components 
of the international system.) Responses 
cannot, of course, be separated from 
stimuli. Both the international system 
that supplies the stimuli and the behav- 
ioral predispositions that affect the re- 
sponses are changing at disconcerting 
rates. We will concentrate here on 
analyzing behavioral predispositions and 
will then attempt, by way of conclusion, 
to ascertain their consequences in the 
light of assumed changes in the wider 
international system. 


THE Corp War EXpEprent: Non- 
DISCRIMINATING COMMITMENTS 


One of the marks of American leader- 
ship since 1945 has been the use of 
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American material and technical re- 
sources in conjunction with diplomacy. 
American resources have. ‘been used 
abroad to create the options that the 
United States wanted as the major 
world power. Mainly by means of eco- 
“nomic and military assistance, we 
fostered political and economic develop- 
ment and constructed a network of 
multilateral alliances. We generally re- 
gard this effort as constituting a repudi- 
ation of isolationism, but - perspectives 
are changing and our outlook in the 
cold-war years looks increasingly similar 
to the isolationist outlook. For example, 
the cold-war outlook assumed that the 
primary military requirement would be 
to wage a full-scale conventional war 
and that the major demands upon that 
capacity would come one at a time. 
Both of these assumptions depend upon 
a plainly isolationist view: that a power- 
ful nation may remain uninvolved in the 
world, intervening only to achieve finite 
objectives and then withdrawing. Viet- 
nam has demonstrated, as Korea did to 
some extent, that, on the contrary, inter- 
vention does not begin or end, but is 
persistent and must be controlled, and 
that in controlling it, one must choose 
continually among kinds and places of 
intervention. 

Vietnam is one of many interests. The 
United States, as a great power with 
world-wide interests and commitments, 
went far off balance in permitting a 
half-million men to become pinned down 
there and in incurring costs on that 
war at the rate of nearly three billion 
dollars a month. To be sure, if Vietnam 
has special significance—if winning or 
losing there would have wide ramifica- 
tions elsewhere—then the United States 
has used a grand strategy in the best 
sense, providing that it could win ex- 
pediently. Our failure to win has 
thrown into question both the efficacy 
of our instruments of power and the 
prudence of applying them under cir- 
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cumstances that escglated their use to 
a level disproportionate to our interests. 

Senator J. William Fulbright has 
pointed to the nub of this problem. 
“The administration has failed to 
prove,” he declared in an almost vacant 
- Senate chamber in December 1967, 
“that the United States will stand by 
its commitments to defend other nations 
against wars of ‘national liberation.’ ” 
The “extravagance and cost of Viet- 
nam” to Americans, he said, are “likely 
to suggest to the world that the Amer- 
ican people will be hesitant indeed be- 
fore permitting their government to 
plunge into another such costly adven- 
ture.” As Fulbright indicated, the 
failure of American arms to achieve our 
goals in Vietnam had already deprived 
the American stand there of its intended 
exemplary role: by the end of 1967, 
Vietnam alone had cost the United 
States too much materially and politi- 
cally to serve as evidence that we would 
undertake comparable efforts in the 
future. By the same token, it brought 
into question the capacity of the United 
States to apply its power productively 
- and with discrimination in its foreign 
relations, thus exposing American for- 
eign policy as a somewhat indiscrimi- 
nate reaction to perceived threats which 
sometimes used means incommensurate 
with its ends. 

Behavior that is approved and suc- 
cessful is far more likely to appear to 
be the product of rational choice than 
is unacceptable and unsuccessful behav- 
ior. The American effort to reconcile 
foreign policy with domestic politics and 
public opinion helped to explain the 
basic stance of the United States in the 
postwar world. The internationalists as- 
serted, at the end of World War I, that 
_the United States ought to be concerned 
with foreign affairs, without specifying 

1U.S., Congress, Senate, Congressional 


Record, 90th Cong., 2nd sess., vol. 113, no. 
201, December 8, 1968, 518179. 
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any order of priority or principle of 
discrimination for our involvement after 
saving Europe. By substituting anti- 
communism for the moral imperative of" 
internationalism in the first postwar 
years, they clinched their argument at 
a time when foreign intervention could 
be quite clearly defined as helping Euro- 
pean states under threat. Our concen- 
tration on Europe was a temporary 
substitute for discrimination. By the 
time that the threat in Europe faded, 
the United States had ‘entered a period 
of economic growth and prosperity that 
sustained an illusion of omnipotence 
associated with nuclear-power status. 


„Even the Korean war did not force 


many Americans to face thé realization 
that the United States, in fact, had 
finite resources that required us to make 
basic choices in our pursuit of foreign 
interests. = 
Two conditions, then, prevented a 
thoughtful sifting of American interests 
and opportunities after World War IT: 
the need to mobilize American political 
consent for an international role and the 
obtrusiveness of the Soviet Communist 
enemy. Furthermore, it became pru- 
dent for every presidential administra- 
tion to adopt a cover-all-bets strategy 
toward the Communist world, which in- 
cluded support of anti-Communists all ` 
over the globe. The political costs 


“which the Truman administration in- 


curred after 1948 by appearing to let 
Nationalist China fall proved that a- 
public sufficiently aroused about an ex- 
ternal threat (as they perceived it) 
to support foreign-policy commitments. 
could also be highly critical of the 
government when it avoided making or 
executing such commitments. ; 


Tur WASTING or POLITICAL SUPPORT 
FOR PRESIDENTS $ 


Truman, Eisenhower, and Johnson 
each left office suffering from wide- 
spread public alienation over his con- 
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duct of foreign relations. Truman suf- 
fered at first from public anxieties that 
his administration was not tough enough 
in fighting communism abroad. After 
1948, criticism focused on Truman’s 


Asian policies, and the suspicion of. 


Communist subversion in Washington 
supplemented and aggravated public 
distrust. 

The Korean war at first drew a posi- 
tive public response, but as the war 
drifted into stalemate, public awareness 
and impatience grew. Political discus- 
sions turned on particulars. Should 
MacArthur have been fired? Should 
the United States bomb Communist 
China? Who were the Communists in 
the government who let China fall? 
The war’s important political effect, 
however, was a general decline of public 
confidence and support that damaged 
the Truman administration’s legislative 
program after 1950 and diminished its 
authority in foreign relations. 

Foreign policy was not the most im- 
portant factor in the electoral outcome 
in the presidential race of 1952; yet, 
foreign-policy issues affected the out- 
come because of Eisenhower’s presumed 
personal ability to resolve them effec- 
tively. Evidently, Eisenhower appealed 
to the general voting public as a presi- 
dent to whom it could delegate, with 
confidence, the complex issues that irri- 
tated and alarmed it. Despite partisan 
efforts, specific foreign-policy issues did 
not become salient. But the partisan 
clamor had predisposed the voters to 
want solutions, particularly in Korea. 
As Campbell, Gurin, and Miller con- 
cluded in The Voter Decides: “A central 
aspect” of Eisenhower’s appeal “was his 
presumed ability to do something per- 
sonally about Korea.” 

Eisenhower, in fact, settled the Ko- 
rean war on terms that would have been 
highly unpopular at the time of General 
MacArthur’s dismissal in 1951. Once 


the Korean armistice had been agreed 
upon, public anxieties over the war sub- 
sided, and McCarthyism died with a 
whimper. Broad public confidence in 
government grew. ‘The shibboleths of 
Republican opposition were put aside. 
Eisenhower’s self-restraint in partisan- 
ship and his style of governing created 
an era of good feeling that the election 
of 1956 only confirmed. The election 
of 1956 indicated a broad public confi- 
dence in Eisenhower, a feeling of secu- 
rity in knowing that he was president 
when the Suez and Hungarian crises 
occurred on the eve of election, confirm- 
ing the partisan value of Eisenhower’s 
strategy of political leadership in foreign 
relations and reflecting the reduction in 
public interest and attention to foreign 
affairs. 

Yet, Eisenhower’s critics were able to 
capitalize on public anxieties over his 
apparent complacency about the for- 
eign developments that Sputnik trig- 
gered in 1957, Foreign-policy debates 
are normally confined to a narrow 
compass of public attention (compared 
with the size of the electorate). But 
the reaction to Sputnik raised the pros- 
pect of a broader audience that could 
become responsive to the cues of the 
leaders of opinion, and could affect the 
behavior of both the government and 
its critics. Issues that had had little 
public appeal now became the basis for 
controversy among the public-opinion 
elites. Eisenhower’s critics were able 
to capitalize on public anxieties over 
his apparent complacency about foreign 
developments—anxieties that were, in 
effect, indirect perceptions of the elite 
debate. 

The 1960 election reflected the cor- 
rosive effects of these anxieties on pub- 
lic confidence: the nomination of two 
young candidates, Nixon and Kennedy, 
and the theme of renewal and reinvigo- 
ration expressed by both. It was the 
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irony of the Eisenhower® presidential 
leadership that the vast public confi- 
dence in him, together with his style 
of political leadership, had produced a 
quiescence in public debate that re- 
turned foreign and domestic policy, 
debates mainly into the hands of the 
public-opinion elites and attentive pub- 
lics, increasing the political importance 
of these groups and diminishing the im- 
portance of the broader segments of 
public opinion, even though Eisenhower 
was much stronger in dealing with the 
broader publics than with the public- 
opinion elites. The steps taken by the 
Eisenhower administration in response 
to Sputnik did not convey a picture of 
government concern over new Russian 
technological strengths which was grave 
enough to offset the public anxieties 
raised by Sputnik. In fact, after Sput- 
nik, the tendency of the administration 
to handle foreign affairs by offering lim- 
ited responses to crises, but no major 
initiatives, transformed this |public anx- 
iety into prolonged malaise.; This mal- 
_ aise became the fertile soll in which 
the missile-gap controversy grew in 
the closing months of the | Eisenhower 
administration. 

It is, of course, true pe the Eisen- 
hower administration suffered from 
popular alienation much less than did 


the Truman administration. 


perceived threats that it had 


external affairs were hardly 
to the impact of the Kor 
American public opinion. 
started his presidency on 


The widely 
to meet in 
comparable 
pan war on 
Eisenhower 
a stronger 


political base than did Truman, and his 


popularity never drifted 


as low as 


Truman’s did. Yet, the similarities be- 


tween the administrations, 


vital differences, are oe 


end, the Eisenhower admin 


given these 
In the 
stration suf- 


fered from a growing chorus of criti- 


cism from the interested 
public, and from passive, 
anxiety among the less-atte 

e 


and active 
inarticulated 
mtive public. 
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Both Truman’s and Eisenhower’s dif- 
ficulties marked a significant gap be- 
tween the governed and their governors 
—though the gap had been much wider 
in 1952. 


KENNEDY, JOHNSON, AND VIETNAM 


Kennedy came to the presidency 
without the popular status that Eisen- 
hower had possessed in 1953. Kennedy - 
was young and partisan, and his popular 
majority over Nixon was tiny; Eisen- 
hower had been a national hero who 
enjoyed a wide extrapartisan confidence 
before his nomination, and his electoral 
victory was a landslide. But though 
Kennedy lacked political status, he was 
favored by circumstances and by his 
own purposes. Both permitted him 
to use foreign policy as an opportu- 
nity. The widespread public anxiety 
about Eisenhower’s seemingly under- 
active stewardship in foreign relations, 
coupled with Kennedy’s own activism, 
allowed him to capitalize on the de- 
mands of foreign policy, and to expand 
his popularity quickly. By the time of 
his death in 1963, however, some dis- 
satisfaction, particularly on foreign aid, 
had set in as a result of his politics of 
arousal in the first two years. He had, 
for example, devoted such generous at- 
tention to the public-relations compo- 
nent of an economic-aid program for 
Latin America that misapprehensions 
developed on both sides about what the 
Alliance for Progress would and would 
not do. 

In foreign relations, several factors 
hampered the Johnson administration: 
the legacy of Kennedy’s activist foreign 
policy, Johnson’s own presidential style 
of foreign relations, and of domestic 
persuasion, and the lengthening domestic 
agenda. But the worst problem was 
Vietnam. We will never know what 
Johnson—or Kennedy, had he lived— 
might have been able to accomplish in 
foreign relations without the burden of 
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Vietnam. Its massive political effects 
dwarfed the consequences of all other 
foreign-policy issues. By 1966 John- 
son had given his administration over to 
a military solution in Vietnam. Every- 
thing else became secondary. By 1968 
Vietnam had become deeply imbedded 
in the public’s awareness, arousing 
widespread concern and doubt. Yet, 
even without Vietnam, Johnson might 
well have suffered the public alienation 
that was a pattern for Truman and 
Eisenhower. 

Johnson had evidently expected that 
his greatest difficulties would come, as 
they had in the 1964 election, from 
hawks. It was not an absurd expec- 
tation: during the Korean war, the 
opposition had come mainly from that 
direction. Yet, the Korean settlement 
produced contrary indicators as well. 
General MacArthur, the leading advo- 
cate of escalation, won public acclaim, 
but not support, and the public accepted 
the modest gains of a negotiated settle- 
ment in 1953 with barely a murmur. 
As domestic and foreign criticism 
mounted, Johnson claimed that he was 
doing no less than what the public 
demanded of him. Although an author- 
itative study by a group of experts in 
Palo Alto showed that the President 
could not justify his war decisions on 
the grounds that his hand was forced 
by public opinion, in a more fundamen- 
tal sense he was right: if escalating the 
war would get it over with more quickly 
than not escalating it, the political inter- 
ests of his administration lay in escala- 
tion, for the longer the war lasted, the 
more impatient public opinion would 
become, just as the Truman administra- 
tion had been paralyzed by the political 
reaction to the protraction and frus- 
trated objectives of the Korean war. 


VIETNAM AND THE SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES 


The Vietnam issue, by drawing the 
attention of the broader public, shat- 


tered the pgstwar-leadership consensus 
about foreign relations, polarizing for- 
eign-policy-leadership opinion far more 
than had Senator Goldwater’s effort to 
provide “a choice, not an echo” in the 
1964 presidential election. The classical 
‘questions about morality, national inter- 
est, and power, quiescent since the 
Korean war, now drew attention. Critics 
both demanded that the United States 
government concentrate on achieving 
domestic values first and charged that 
it had violated moral standards abroad. 
The possibility—indeed, the possible 
necessity—of a major reduction in our 
foreign commitments, threw into ques- 
tion the established consensus about 
our foreign interests that had congealed 
in the cold-war alliance-structure. 

Well before the presidential nomi- 
nating conventions of 1968, the state- 
ment “the United States is not the 
policeman of the world” had become 
a leading nostrum of the political sea- 
son. The statement reflected the im- 
pression that our entanglement in Viet- 
nam was the result of indiscriminate in- 
volvement in external problems, and, to 
some degree, this impression was doubt- 
less correct. Settling the Vietnam prob- 
lem, however, will still leave the United 
States puzzled about its role in the 
world. Universalism has been thrown 
into disrepute because it seemed to be 
a license for nonselective involvement 
abroad. The world-policeman state- 
ment, indeed, could be interpreted as an 
attack against the idea that the United 
States had an interest in every part of 
the globe, an argument in favor of 
dividing the world into spheres of influ- 
ence. Inasmuch as the United States 
stood silently by in July 1968 while 
Czechoslovakia openly challenged So- 
viet hegemony, one could view Amer- 
ican behavior as confirmation that 
Eastern Europe was not within our 
sphere of influence—or as evidence of 
an opportunity lost because of Vietnam. 
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Nrxon’s VIETNAM INHERITANCE 


The Nixon admin‘stration had, and 
may still have, a wide range of choice 
in foreign-policy leadership strategies to 
cope with the appalling political prob- 
lem that Vietnam has caused. It cane 
temporize about other foreign-policy 
issues, liquidate the Vietnam commit- 
ment, await the decline in public atten- 
tion that would follow disengagement in 
Vietnam, and then proceed to fashion 
foreign policy in co-operation with 
the limited public-opinion elites whose 
attention would remain. Or, it can 
refashion foreign policy while hold- 
ing public attention to foreign affairs 
through Vietnam. If a president ex- 
pected to find a solution to contempo- 
rary problems in the craftsmanship of 
foreign-policy experts, he would want 
to take the first course of action and 
let public attention to foreign affairs die 
down. On the other hand, a president 
who wished to rely on widespread public 
support to maintain his foreign policies 
would keep the public’s attention fo- 
cused on these issues. (The aroused 
public has demanded ‘the thing that 
would end its arousal, and the critics’ 
have demanded the very thing that 
would blunt the edge of their dissent: 
a settlement in Vietnam.) 

The early strategy of the Nixon 
administration seemed to encourage a 
reduction of public attention to specific 
foreign-policy issues and a return to 
the deferential public attitudes that 
prevailed during Eisenhower’s first term. 
Nixon’s evident. purpase was to gain 
latitude in handling the complex for- 
eign-policy issues that greeted him on 
taking office by cultivating general 
public confidence rather than seeking 
public endorsement of specific proposals. 

The early results of the Nixon 
administration’s effort are indicated by 
comparing public-opinion surveys about 
how President Nixon was “handling his 
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job as President” during his first month . 
in office with surveys on President 
Kennedy during a similar period. Ac- 
cording to the Gallup Poll published in 
February 1969, 59 percent of the public 
approved of Nixon’s conduct, 3 percent 
disapproved, and 36 percent had no 
opinion, while in 1961, 72 percent ap- 
proved of Kennedy’s conduct, 6 percent 
disapproved, and 23 percent had no 
opinion. Plainly, Kennedy had at- 
tracted more public attention than 
Nixon in his first month in office. This 
disparity diminished slightly through the 
next six months. 

Vietnam is not likely to be settled on 
terms as attractive as was Korea, mea- 
sured against American expectations in 
each case. Vietnam is also unlikely to 
be handled as expeditiously: a trusted 
president was left to deal with the 
problem in relative freedom. However, 
the expectations about Vietnam have 
somewhat declined, and it may be 
that inattention has grown. The more 
inattention and the lower the expecta- 
tions, the easier it will be for the 
Nixon administration to extricate us 
from Vietnam. 

Inattentiveness can be promoted by 
avoiding the arousal of critics as well 
as by denying the basis for criticism. 
For a settlement to be reached and 
implemented without its generating con- 
siderable public interest and attention, 
the potential critics of it must be satis- 
fied within the political-clearance proc- 
esses of the government rather than 
through full public airing. Who might 
insist on a public airing and under what 
circumstances? 


PoTENTIAL CRITICS AND 
ATTENTION-GETTERS 


One group is the American military | 
establishment. They are under criti- 
cism within the government for their 
record in Vietnam and are a target of 
public frustrations from the war at the 
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same time that budget-reduction pres- 
sures within the Nixon administration 
grow. In these circumstances, segments 
of the American military establishment 
could become stab-in-the-back critics of 
a Vietnam settlement. 

A second source of criticism for a 
settlement would be the Radical Right 
or Radical Left. The Radical Left 
would have little stomach for criticizing 
an unattractive withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, but the Radical Right could make 
a great deal of headway politically with 
such criticisms. Fortunately, the two 
major parties have considerable talent 
for neutralizing extremist groups, and 
considerable incentive for doing so. A 
Radical Right alliance with the dis- 
gruntled military should by no means 
be ruled out, however. 

Could the opposition party serve as 
a source of criticism for the Vietnam 
settlement? The Democratic party is 
too implicated to be effective as an 
organized opposition, and the Repub- 
lican party is linked to the Nixon ad- 
ministration. However, the congres- 
sional components of both parties could 
make a Vietnam settlement an issue in 
the same way that the congressional 
parties did on the occasion of the fall 
of China in 1948-1949. The congres- 
sional Democrats, in neutralizing their 
dovish faction, could dissociate them- 
selves and free themselves from culpa- 
bility over Vietnam, and that would 
encourage criticism about the conduct 
of the war. Conversely, if the Nixon 
administration can involve Congress in 
the Vietnam settlement, so that the con- 
gressional leadership in both houses and 
both parties would be implicated in 
criticism of the administration’s handling 


of Vietnam, the president will be in a, 


strong position to cope with the threat 
of a backlash over Vietnam. 

President Nixon has “lowered voices” 
and permitted a reduction in attention 
to the drama in Washington. He seems 


to be trying to heal the wounds of 
public controversy. ‘Tite risks are that 
he will be unable to avoid bruising 
criticism; that if it comes, he will have 
to respond to it in kind; and that both 
criticism and his response will attract 
public attention, to which he will also 
have to respond, and we will be off into 
a crescendo of countercharges and in- 
creasing public attention about Vietnam. 
The Nixon administration and its critics, 
whatever else they do in this exchange, 
will draw attention to the unpleasant 
details of Vietnam. In the logic of our 
argument here, the President cannot win 
that debate. 

The major alternative for the Nixon 
administration is to direct public at- 
tention to other things that are less 
controversial—things that will establish 
public trust and confidence in the ad- 
ministration and turn the public away 
from Vietnam. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration did just that with the rituals 
of taking charge after twenty years of 
Democratic rule. Alternative targets of 
attention for the Nixon administration 
are limited. The domestic alternatives 
—primarily, the status of black America 
and coping with urban decay-—are 
fraught with potential controversy. The 
agenda of domestic issues that President 
Nixon faces in his first year in the presi- 
dency is much larger and more urgent 
than the domestic agenda that Eisen- 
hower faced in 1953. 


Dors VIETNAM NARROW OR BROADEN 
Our OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE? 


When the cold war was taking shape, 
President Truman invoked the threat of 
Soviet expansion in order to arouse 
public support for our economic and 
military programs to combat commu- 
nism abroad. If the United States is 
to move beyond the cold war, perhaps 
it must do so with a president whose 
style of leadership in foreign relations 
is less dependent upon the politics of 
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arousal than Truman’s was. Kennedy 
combined arousàl with bipolar accom- 
modation, but it may be that, had he 
survived into a second term, he would 
have had to face the disappointments 
of the Alliance for Progress, of the ef- 
forts to stabilize Southeast Asia, te 
achieve stability between India and 
Pakistan, and to increase the cohesion 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and of a number of other programs 
and policies that locked much better in 
1962 than they did in 1965. 

In any case, Nixon has what no presi- 
dent since the fall of China has had: a 
justification for mot getting involved 
somewhere. Whatever else Vietnam has 
done, it has provided a counterexample 


to the debacle in China that Congress 
hung around the neck of the Truman 
administration. Rather than “covering 
all bets” for fear that something will 
go wrong and it will be accused of being 
insensitive to national-security’ threats, 
the Nixon administration can invoke a 
new popular mythology—that in saying 
“no” it is simply avoiding another 
Vietnam. That may extricate it from 
the very difficult domestic political situ- 
ation that Nixon succeeded to with his 
election to the presidency in the midst 
of a stalemate war in Vietnam, but it 
will not establish a more discriminating 
definition of our foreign interests. The 
necessity for reconstruction of the for- 
eign agenda will, even then, remain. 
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OLICY toward the Third World is 

peculiarly dt the heart of the great 
debate that is being waged in the United 
States today. ` In the midst of prin- 
cipled and unprincipled criticism, con- 
fusion over our relations with these 
generally new nations is especially great. 
Much of the reason for this is, of course, 
the fact that Vietnam is a Third World 
country—until recently, unfamiliar to 
us and beset with problems that we only 
are beginning to comprehend. Robert 
Tucker is probably right when he claims 
that the grand foreign-policy debate is 
over means rather than ends.1 Should, 
however, the Vietnam experience become 
generalized in our minds to cover the 
whole Third World, United States ac- 
tions could undergo a drastic alteration, 
one that would be critically harmful for 
us and, perhaps, for many of the Third 
World countries as well. 


Our UNCERTAINTIES ` 


In addition to the specific experience 
of Vietnam, doubts about ourselves 
sharply condition our approach to the 
Third World. Theodore Geiger (among 


-: many others) has drawn attention to 


America’s traditional self-image as a 
unique and significant model for all 
mankind.? Still an exuberantly youth- 
ful nation when the new nations began 
to emerge, the United States has ma- 
tured with startling speed. This process 
has been accelerated by several factors, 
including our rise to superpower status 
(with all of the agonies and responsibili- 
ties that this status entails) and the 
profound reassessment that we have 
made of our own domestic situation— 
especially race relations and the prob- 
lems of affluence. All of these bear very 
directly on our dealings with the Third 


1 Robert W. Tucker, Nation or Empire 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1968), p. 
155. 

2 Theodore Geiger, The Conflicted Relation- 
ship (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), p. 35. 


World. Until we have come to terms 
with ourselves, we are going to be less 
convinced of the universal relevance of 
our experience. Indeed, some have 
suggested that we should withdraw com- 
pletely from involvement until we have 
our own house in order and regain our 
national confidence. 

In one regard, such a view is off the 
mark. Over the past two decades, we 
and the rest of the world have, in fact, 
come to understand much—sometimes 
painfully much—about the problems 
facing the Third World countries and 
our relations with them. We have 
learned that just building factories and 
growing more food will not ensure well- 
being and that the population problem 
has “no simple overnight solution.” We 
are coming to realize that there are 
basic conflicts between distributive jus- 
tice and economic efficiency in Third 
World countries, just as in our own. We 
are also beginning to realize that the 
process of modernization is a stormy 
one—in a world of rising expectations, 
development probably does lead to sta- 
bility, but often only by way of the 
violent instability engendered by the 
process of change.” 

Sophistication and world-weariness 
tend to go together, and there is a 
strong element of both in current Amer- 
ican attitudes toward the Third World. 
This sadder-but-wiser attitude, coupled 
with an apparent shortage of resources, 
places constraints on what we can do 
and want to do in the Third World. 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPLES 


Walt Rostow has observed that to 
win acceptance and support of the’ 
American people a foreign policy must 
embrace two elements: a belief that our 
security interests are involved and a 


8 The best survey of modernization is pro- 
vided in Cyril E. Black, The Dynamics of 
Modernization (New York: Harper and Row, 
1966). 
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commitment to moral principle.* Many 
Americans fail to see both or either of 
these in our involvement in the Third 
World (especially Vietnam) and are 
loath to see the United States become 
deeply involved in these regions.” Yet, 
there are strong elements of both na- 
tional and moral concern underlying our 
relations with them. 

The case for the importance of the 
Third World to our national interest is 
a complicated one. I will.not recount 
it here; Max Millikan has presented it 
admirably in a recent article. I would 
only reiterate that a substantial part of 
the atmosphere in which our over-all 
international relations take place is pro- 
vided by the Third World, and we 
cannot overlook the fact that a number 
of nations that are clearly vital to our 
interests, in turn, have vital interests in 
the Third World (for example, Japanese 
and British dependence on Persian Gulf 
oil). The Third World simply cannot 
be factored out of our over-all security 
concerns. 

The “moral principle’ inherent in 
our relations with the Third World 
should be even clearer than our na- 
tional interest. The American tradition 
of humanitarianism should persist even 
at a time when the “underdeveloped 
areas” of our own society are placing a 
heavy demand on our resources (and, 
even more important, on our emotions). 
Americans are not likely to turn their 
backs on countries where per capita 


4 Quoted by Tucker, Nation or Empire, p. 
16. 

5 To ascribe this view to Senator Fulbright 
would be an _ oversimplification; compare, 
however, his fears that the aid program may 
be leading us into new, Vietnamlike involve- 
ments.—J. William Fulbright, The Arrogance 
of Power (New York: Random House, 1966), 
p. 223. 

6€ Max Millikan, “The United States and 
Low-Income Countries,” in Kermit Gordon, 
ed., Agenda for the Nation (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1968), pp. 509-548. 
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gross nationgl product is less than one- 
twentieth of our own; and where the 
depths of individual deprivation are 
still more extreme. We cannot afford 
to risk the possibility that “our moral 
values could be eroded if we were con- 
*tent to accept the role of passive by- 
stander in the face of deepening hostil- 
ity and human misery abroad.”? It is 
simply not possible to accept a future 
in which the world regime would be a 
sort of international apartheid; with, 
not an iron curtain, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly a figurative barbed-wire fence 
separating a restive South from the af- 
fluent North. It would be too hard to 
tell which side was behind the fence. 


DEFINING A ROLE 


There are two pervasive factors con- 
ditioning formation of American policy 
toward the Third World. First, the 
United States is reconsidering the inten- 
sity of its involvement. Second, how- 
ever, there are definite (although still 
undefined) limits below which we cannot 
reduce our commitment. Whatever our 
failures in the Third World, our in- 
vestment there has not been withcut 
successes. We need to protect these 
successes, and we cannot even turn our 
back on the failures for, as Charles 
Wolf has pointed out, political costs 
differ from economic costs in that they 
cannot simply be written off.® 

On the one hand, it is clear that the 
United States has turned away from the 
role of world policeman and rejected 
ideas of imposing a Pax Americana. 
Former Undersecretary of State Katzen- 
bach has pointed out that our involve- 
ment in the Third World has actually 


7 Henry Owen, “Foreign Policy Premises for 
the Next Administration,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 
46, no. 4 (July 1968), p. 704. 

8 Charles Wolf, Jr, U.S. Policy and the 
Third World (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967), 
p. 19. 
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been very selective.? In foreign aid, 
also, the United* States has focused its 
involvement, so that in fiscal year 1969, 
75 percent of all United States develop- 
ment-assistance went to-only three coun- 
tries (India, Pakistan, and Turkey), 
while only fifteen countries received 90 
percent of all United States aid. Se- 
curing the involvement of others and 
seeking to build up regional groupings 
to attenuate the sharp United States- 
Soviet bipolarism have been a hallmark 
of United States policy in recent years.*° 
_ At the same time, however, there is 
probably no part of the Third World— 
let alone its entirety—-where the United 
States could opt out completely. The 
` United States, simply by “being there,” 
has nearly universal relevance. What- 
ever we do (or do not do) is likely to 
have some effect—and, indeed, to be 
characterized as intervention. | The 
question is not whether we should 
“intervene” in others’ affairs, or whether 
“intervention,” as such, is good or bad, 
but rather, how we can use (or not use) 
our capabilities most wisely in terms of 
our own interests and of the interests 
of those whom we wish to help. 
Virtually all of the Third World 
countries have recognized the impos- 
sibility of excluding the great powers 
from involvement, and want the United 
States to continue a substantial degree 
of commitment—not only by giving 
assistance, but also by providing a 
stabilizing security element. (Many of 
these countries, of course, want the 
Soviet Union to play a similar role.) 
At the same time, most of the Third 
World countries want to assume more 


8 Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, “United States 
Policy toward the Developing World,” in 
Department of State Bulletin (hereinafter 
DSB), vol. 59, no. 1522, August 26, 1968, p. 
209. 

10 See George W. Ball, “The Hard Problems 
of a Turbulent World,” in DSB, vol. 53, no. 
1372, October 11, 1965, p. 591. 


responsibility. President Nixon made 
clear in his Guam press conference of 
July 26, 1969, that the United States 
position is complementary: we continue 
to accept the responsibilities of power, 
but look to our:friends to provide for 
their own defense in most instances. A 
broad area of mutual accommodation is 
therefore possible; questions in dispute 
should be concerned more with details 
than with basic orientation. 

Even within this range, however, the 
problems that arise are almost innumer- 
able, and the complications are im- 
mense. It would be impossible to 
catalogue them; a few can be singled 
out, however, as illustrative. First, 
some examples from the political side 
of the agenda. 


NEW APPROACHES 


The type of role that the United 
States is apparently going to play in 
the Third World over the next years 
will entail a change in some of our 
relationships with Third World coun- 
tries. The breakdown of polarization 
on the international scene, added to the 
propensity of the United States, and 
of many Third World states, to turn 
inward, means that we shall have less 
intensive relationships. Pakistan is al- 
ready a case in point; Senator Fulbright 
has perceptively noted that United 
States relationships with Latin America 
would probably be sounder if the bi- 
lateral bonds between us were looser.'* 
Certainly, less intimate ties would serve 
to mitigate what former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Covey Oliver has described 
as the “control-blame syndrome” in our 
relations with Latin America2? Our 
Southern neighbors believe that we con- 
trol them, and blame us for much of 


11 Fulbright, The Arrogance of Power, p. 
104. 

12 Covey Oliver, “Our Complications with 
the Rest of the Hemisphere,” in DSB, vol. 59, 
no. 1538, December 16, 1968, p. 634. 
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what is wrong in their societies. We, on 
the other hand, know how little control 
we actually exercise and are doubly em- 
bittered at being blamed for things that 
are not our fault. This syndrome is by 
no means limited to Latin America. 

By increasing the “distance” between 
ourselves and Third World countries we 
will also have less to say about their 
affairs. To reduce the “blame”. we 
must also reduce even the image of 
“control”—and low levels of aid do 
not warrant high levels of advice. 
Clearly, however, the requirement is for 
reduction, not abandonment, of our 
involvement. 

One means of maintaining a construc- 
‘ tive but less intense role is through 
multilateral groupings, both in the po- 
litical and economic fields. Advice that 
comes from a supranational organiza- 
tion is usually more palatable than that 
rendered bilaterally. But multilateral 
organizations are only a partial answer. 
They can be useful adjuncts of United 
States policy, but only if they are used 
to amplify our actions, not to evade the 
responsibility of leadership. Not least 
of all, it is difficult to envision. the 
members of Congress—even- those who 
support multilateralism—relinquishing 
the degree of control over United States 
actions and resources that multilateral 


organizations would require if they were _ 


to be effective. 


WASHINGTON AND Moscow 


How we can interact with the Soviet 
Union is a topic that can only be 
touched on briefly here. 

First, it should be noted that growing 
United States sophistication has rele- 
gated anticommunism to a subsidiary 
role. There is no lack of writers who 
decry American policy as motivated by 
hysterical anticommunism,7* but, in fact, 


18See, for example, Ronald Steel, Par 
Americana (New York: Viking, 1967), p. 27 
and passim. The theme is, of course, also a 


| a 
our earlier preoccupation with commu- 
nism has bêen o ae muted. 
Concern with communism still exists, of 
course, and will continue to do so as 
long as Communist states seek hostile 
confrontations with the United States. 
The Communist problem is now re- 


. garded as only one facet—albeit an im- 


portant one—of the much broader prob- 
lem of dealing with modernization in a 
world that is desperately short of the 
necessary material base. Many Amer- 
icans would still not share the views 
expressed by two senior officials that it 
may not matter much if a few Third 
World countries decide that communism 
is their chosen path of modernization’; ** 
nonetheless, we have come to recognize 
that the contest in the Third World is 
not a zero-sum game in which any loss 
by us equates to a gain for the Soviet 
Union. 

In the short and medium term, our 
interests are frequently parallel to Mos- 
cow’s, and our conflict over how the 
world will be organized has more ideo- 
logical than operational significance. 
The Third World countries themselves 
are, for the most part, in favor of United 
States-Soviet co-operation, or at least 
peaceful competition. Unfortunately, 
however, we have relatively little con- 
trol over the situation. Prague dealt a 
sharp setback to hopes for a fruitful 
collaboration, or even a workable tacit 
agreement, with Moscow. The Soviets 
are lagging far behind us in coming to 
terms with the post-cold-war environ- 
ment—each day’s Pravda is filled with 
the clichés and vituperation of an earlier 
age. Bringing the Soviets into a more 
relevant posture will be an arduous task, 


staple of Communist critiques of United States 
relations with the Third World. 

14 George W. Ball, The Discipline of Power 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1968), p. 234; and 
Edwin O. Reischauer, “Transpacific Rela- 
tions,” in Gordon, ed., Agenda for the Nation, 
p. 427. 
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probably achievable only on a step-by- 
step basis. Never'theless,*the potential 
benefits are so great that United Nations 
Ambassador Yost’s suggestion to ex- 
plore possible areas of co-operation in 
the Third World must be pursued 
seriously.?® 


CHANGING INTERNATIONAL LAW 


- The emergence of a host of new na- 
tions which have little experience in 
“accepted” forms of diplomacy and in- 
ternational law has placed a considet- 
able strain on the international system. 
Traditional concepts of sovereignty and 
viability are called into question when 
the population of a country is less. than 
that of a medium-sized American city 
and its resource base is even smaller. 
Some interesting accommodations have 
been found (for example, Bhutan and 
Nauru), but the question of the mini- 
state stiil has to be solved, and the solu- 
tion will require new legal concepts. 

Similar problems will arise as new 
subnationalisms emerge. The United 
States (and most world powers) are 
accustomed to dealing only with rec- 
ognized sovereign governments. Yet, 
some subentities are manifestly more 
coherent polities than are certain states 
in the Third World. The question of 
national minorities is by no means a 
new one; in the Third World, however, 
it is more pressing than ever before, 
and chances are that it will become still 
more acute. A means will have to be 
found to provide Southern Sudanese, 
Biafrans, Iraqi Kurds, and a score of 
other groups with a national or even 
international identity. Our own experi- 
ence with Puerto Rico could be a useful 
precedent. 

Some of the traditional tenets of in- 
ternational law are also under attack 
from the newly independent states. 


15 Charles W. Yost, “World Order and 
American Responsibility,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 
47, no. 1 (October 1968), p. 14. 
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Tanzania and the Congo. see nothing 
irregular about hosting black govern- 
ments-in-exile from the “white redoubt” 
of Southern Africa and supporting- these 
exiles’ military activities across the 
border. Ecuador and others have 
mounted a radical assault on traditional 
concepts of what constitutes the high 
seas. North Korea has twice shown 
forcibly its unwillingness to permit 
United States military operations near 
its shores even when the ship and air- 
craft involved were operating in accord- 
ance with international law. 

Probably law pertaining to economic 
activity by citizens and corporations of 
advanced states in the less-developed 
countries will be under the heaviest 
attack. In particular, it seems essential 
that new, mutually acceptable forms of 
equity investment be developed that 
provide for renegotiation of foreign in- 
vestment after a reasonable profit has 
been made, after a fixed period of time, 
or according to some other criteria.?® 
The types of international relationships 
(not to mention the ideologies) that 
encouraged foreign investment across 
the Atlantic in the nineteenth century 
are often irrelevant to the situation in 
much of the Third World today. 


DEVELOPING STRONG NERVES 


One of the main things that Amer- 
icans must do in the coming years is to 
develop strong nerves. A decision to 
lower our posture in the Third World 
means that we will have to refrain from 
intervening in some situations that come 
uncomfortably close to affecting our na- 
tional interests. Some of the sixty-plus 
new nations are likely to make anti- 
Americanism a policy platform, and it 
will hardly be surprising if a few of 
them do not adopt some form of radical 


18 See also Raymond Vernon, “Conflict and 
Resolution between Foreign Direct Investment 
and Less-Developed Countries,” Public Policy, 
vol. 17 (Fall 1968), pp. 333-351. 
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socialism—perhaps calling it commu- 
nism—in a desperate attempt to side- 
step the harsh realities of development. 
Threats to American property and even 
persons are likely to become more fre- 
quent in a turbulent world, and in this 
postgunboat age of diplomacy, our 
power (and thus ability to precipitate 
major war) actually places significant 
constraints on our behavior. Secretary 
of State William Rogers has described 
our dilemma: 


Great power does not mean great freedom 
of action and decision. On the contrary, 
it often means very narrow choices of 
action, and what we can do to influence 
events in a given case may well be 
marginal,1* 


As Henry Kissinger pointed out, aside 
from Berlin and Czechoslovakia, all of 
the serious threats to world peace since 
World War II have originated in the 
Third World® Not only is violence 
likely to be a ubiquitous attendant of 
the modernization process; some of the 
new nations, unused to thinking in na- 
tional, let alone global, terms, are pre- 
pared to take rash actions in pursuit 
of local interests. The Middle East has 
been the most difficult of these situa- 
tions, thus far, but the chances are that 
others will come along to rival it. 
Living with running sores of this type 
will be a difficult but necessary part of 
our life for many years to come. 

Living dangerously is, of course, 
nothing new in the world. The novelty 
of the situation results from our unfamil- 
iarity with sources of the danger. After 
some difficulty, Americans did find it 
reasonable to fight and to die for, say, 
the freedom of France. They are find- 
ing it much harder to fight for the 


17 William Rogers, “The Complexity of 
World Affairs,” in DSB, vol. 60, no. 1558, 
Mav 5, 1968, p. 398. 

18 Henry Kissinger, “Central Issues of 
American Foreign Policy,” in Gordon, ed., 
Agenda for the Nation, p. 603. 
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freedom of a distant and unfamiliar 
Vietnam; the mind boggles at involve- 
ment in "Central Africa. The risks in- 
herent in a policy of restraint may 
sometimes be more difficult to deal with 
psychologically than those we would 
have encountered had we sought to 
become the world’s policeman, because 
the outcome is substantially out of our 
control. As long as the rationally con- 
ceivable outcomes do not seriously affect 
vital United States interests, however, 
they will be risks that we can afford 
to take much better than the risk of 
becoming directly enmired in war. 
Equally important, in protecting our 
interests by seeing that “neither the 
problems nor the initiatives of these 
(new) natioris impair the effective func- 
tioning of the international system or 
undermine Western political security in 
a precarious world political system,” * 
we must not confuse stability with 
maintenance of an intolerable status 
quo. The desire for revolutionary 
change runs deep and cannot be turned 
aside. The stability that we seek does 
not necessarily require stability within 
each individual country, but, rather, an 
international environment that provides 
enough stability to make the world safe 
for the revolution that is desirable 
and inevitable. Our objective, as set 
forth by President Nixon, is to sup- 
port political systems that move toward 
“greater liberty, greater abundance, 
broader choice and increased popular in- 
volvement in the process of govern- 
ment,” without preconceptions on our 
part about specific means of achieving 
these goals.?° f 


From PoLrrIcs To Economics 


There is no clearer border between 
the political and economic problems in 


19 Geiger, The Conficted Relationship, p. 14. 

20 Richard M. Nixon, “Asia after Vietnam,” 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 46, no. 1 (October 1967), 
pp. 117-118. 
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the Third World than there is in our 
own society. The classic Marxist de- 
bate over which factor has primacy has 
been extended into our own calculations, 
This debate is immensely complicated, 
but ultimately boils down to the con- 
clusion that economic and political de 
velopment must proceed in parallel. 
The naive view that economic develop- 
ment will ensure political growth and 
stability has been abandoned. It still 
remains true, however, that a minimum 
level of economic growth is the neces- 
sary, if not the sufficient, precondition 
for political growth. Conversely, as 
Congress has pointed out, economic 
growth is hampered, and perhaps even 
rendered sterile, unless accompanied by 
increased popular participation in the 
political process,” 

The matter is still further compli- 
cated by the realization that political 
participation may actually retard eco- 
nomic growth. In theory, at least, 
a centralized elitist decision-making 
apparatus can allocate resources most 
efficiently. In a democratic system, 
where decision-making is influenced. by 
noneconomic factors (the need to pla- 
cate regional, class, and special-interest 


21 In Title IX of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
which calls for the aid program to emphasize 


popular participation in recipient countries. ` 


wotivated in part by a recognition that in our 
own country popular participation is a neces- 
sary element of urban renewal and other de- 
velopment projects, Title IX is certainly wise. 
It is a rather remarkable piece of Jegislation, 
however, coming at a time when the United 
States is less convinced than ever before that 
it has “the answer” to the problems of the 
Third World, and when our declining aid 
contributions give us less leverage than ever 
before. Title IX will have to be implemented 
carefully. The basis for a proper approach 
has been set forth in a statement by President 
Nixon on the design of Asian progress: “There 
is no room for heavy-handed American pres- 
sures; there is need for subtle encouragement 
of the kind of Asian initiatives that help bring 
the design to reality."—Nixon, “Asia after 
Vietnam,” p. 124. 


demands), growth may-be sacrificed. 
Each society has its own optimum 
mixture of economic and political fac- 
tors, and nobody has yet found a way 
to quantify the political considerations 
so that all factors can be neatly fitted 
into an input-output matrix. Dispro- 
portions between levels of political and 
economic development will continue to 
be a major factor contributing to unrest 
in the Third World, just as in Prague 
or Detroit. , 

Granted that politics and economics 
are inseparable, the fact remains that 
the most immediate and pressing factor 
in our relationship with the Third 
World is overwhelmingly economic: 
How can we contribute to the transfer 
of resources that is necessary for de- 
velopment of the Third World at a 
time when many Americans feel that 
the sums spent on Vietnam are a more 
than adequate contribution to the main- 
tenance of stability in the Third World 
and others look at our own cities and 
believe that charity would better stay 
at home and others are critical of the 
expense of aid at a time when inflation 
threatens and our balance-of-payments 
situation is precarious??? 


TRADE PROBLEMS 


The traditional methods of resource- 
transfer among civilized nations—the 
basis for our own development in the 
nineteenth century—are trade and in- 
vestment. Neither of these, however, 
shows promise of meeting the require- 
ments of the less-developed countries in 
the foreseeable future. In fact, from 
1955 to 1967, the less-developed coun- 
tries’ total share of world trade dropped 


22Tt should be noted, however, that the 
balance-of-payments argument is irrelevant. 
Over 90 percent of all aid money is spent in 
the United States and, counting repayments of 
earlier loans, the aid program now shows a 
net inflow of foreign exchange into the United 
States! 
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from 28 to 21 percent. Even more sig- 
nificantly, these nations are finding it 
more expensive to buy the things that 


they need. Each year, it takes more’ 


pounds of cotton or rubber to buy a 
drill press; since 1955, these “terms of 
trade” for the less-developed countries 
have dropped 9 percent.?8 

These adverse trends are too compli- 
cated to discuss here; major reforms of 
the world trade structure are required in 
terms of pricing, generalized prefer- 
ences, export-diversification, and price- 
stabilization. The United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) have served more to under- 
line the great gap between the Third 
World and advanced countries (includ- 
ing the Communists) than to bring 
about solutions. Piecemeal implemen- 
tation of some of the UNCTAD recom- 
mendations is probably the best that 
can be hoped for. 

The American record with regard to 
trade is not too bad. We have been in 
the forefront in urging creation of re- 
gional markets; one-third of our com- 
merce is with Third World countries; 
and we take 35 percent of all their 
manufactured and semimanufactured 
goods, Ironically, however, the United 
States appears as the villain on the in- 
ternational trade scene.24 At UNCTAD 
we have borne the burden of opposing 
some of the most unrealistic trade pro- 
posals, and our trade practices—espe- 
cially on textiles—are a major point of 
contention. 
lowering of tariff barriers against the 
“cheap labor” of the Third World is 


28 Statistics which well ilustrate these prob- 
lems in trade are presented by A. Lepekhova 
in “Nekotorye tendentsii v mirovoy torgovlye” 
(Some Tendencies in World Trade), Mirovaya 
Ekonomika i Mezhdunarcdnye Otnosheniya, 
no. 1 (Moscow,. 1969), pp. 150-157. 

24See the excellent discussion in Harry G. 
Johnson, Economic Policies toward less De- 
veloped Countries (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1967), p. 38. 
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strong, and we can hardly be expected 
to grant preferential treatment to Com- 
monwealth members and Euromarket 
associate members who do not extend 
most-favored-nation treatment to us. It 
is imperative that a way be found to 
cut through the dilemma, however, for 
trade is, in the long run, the only re- 
placement for aid. More important, it 
is through trade that the Third 
World countries’ identification with the 
non-Communist international politico- 
economic system can best be strength- 
ened, and we must also never forget 
that the poorer countries will someday 
be major consumers of the goods that 
we want to export. These long-term 
advantages more than outweigh the 
short-term losses that we will incur by 
a policy of trade-liberalization.** 


Tue ROLE OF INVESTMENT 


The investment picture is, if any- 
thing, less encouraging. Fears of ex- 
propriation, limited domestic markets, 
lack of skilled labor, unfamiliarity, and 
general economic weakness have all 
tended to discourage foreign investors in 
the less-developed world at a time when 
there are adequate investment possi- 
bilities in advanced countries. Thus, 
the annual investment of the advanced 
countries in the Third World—some $2 
billion—amounts to less than Belgium’s 
annual private domestic investment.”° 

Only one-fifth of our foreign invest- 
ment is in the Third World, and even 
this figure overstates the case because 
investment is heavily concentrated in a 
few areas. A useful step could be 


28 A seasoned American observer once com- 
mented that, in view of the difficulties of in- 
vesting in India and the limited domestic 
market, only a fool would invest his money 
there. He then added, however, that in view 
of India’s potential, only a greater fool would 
not invest there. 

26 John Pincus, “How Much Aid for Under- 
developed Countries?” (Santa Monica: RAND 
Corporation, 1967), p. 19. 
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the suggestion contained,in President 
Nixon’s 1969 did message: to form a 
semipublic entity to encourage invest- 
ment and assume the investment-guar- 
antee functions of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Presumably, a 
further relaxation of the balance-of- 
payment controls on foreign investment 
will also be made for investment in less- 
developed countries. Tax incentives 
would be another helpful means of 
stimulating interest. 

The basic problems to be addressed, 
are political, however. Many Third 
World countries must, for their part, 
abandon doctrinaire prejudices against 
foreign capital that wishes to participate 
in development on equitable terms. We 
must, on the other hand, carefully con- 
sider the political impact of our invest- 
ment. A greater share should be di- 
rected to industries that serve most to 
build up the economies of the host 
country—including a greater emphasis 
on manufacturing instead of extractive 
industries. Investment should often 
be inconspicuous, for American trade- 
marks and distribution-networks can be 
a natural target for hostility. 

The pressing problem of repayment 
of equity investment has been men- 
tioned previously. Psychologically and 
economically, it is urgent that we de- 
velop a form of investment that will 
combine the advantages of equity in- 
vestment (not adding to an already 
overwhelming debt burden) with those 


of fixed-term investment and turn-key - 


projects that become the property of the 
recipient country as soon as they are 
completed. 


Tue NEED ror AID 


Since trade and investment will not 
do the job by themselves, the bulk of 
resource-transfer must, for some time, 
continue to be in the form of aid. Yet, 
the President’s 1969 aid message to 
Congress contained the lowest request 


for appropriations in the history of 
the program, and congressional scrutiny 
will probably make it still smaller. 
Our aid program is in a period of crisis. 

The travails of aid can be ascribed 
to a genuine shortage of resources, but 
also to flagging enthusiasm for the aid 
program. Walter Lippmann once wrote 
that the program should not be based 
on “small, calculating notions,” but on 
a “big idea” that would capture the 
imagination of the American people.?? 
In all truthfulness, it must be admitted 
that, since the Marshall Plan, successive 
administrations have simply failed to 
project the aid concept as a “big idea.” 
Despite the strong humanitarian im- 
pulses that motivate the American 
people, foreign aid has failed to win 
enthusiastic acceptance. There is no 
indication, at this point, that the situa- 
tion will get any better; a realistic view 
suggests that it may well get worse. A 
decline in aid by the United States will 
have a multiplier effect on total ability, 
since other countries—whom we have 
often urged to be as generous as we 
are—will be strongly tempted to reduce 
their commitments.?* . 

At a time when aid-availability is 
likely to be less, the need is at least as 
large, and probably larger, than it was 
in the past. One of the principal justi- 
fications for our policy of concentrating 
on a few recipients has been the limited 
ability of most less-developed countries 
to absorb aid. In the coming years, 
however, many new potential recipients 
(for example, Indonesia) are likely to 
reach the stage of development that 
would justify intensive United States 
programs. Also, even though some of 


27 Quoted by Eugene Staley, The Future of 
the Underdeveloped Countries, rev. ed. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964), p. 443. 

28 Already, six aid-donors provide aid on 
more generous terms than we do, and nine 
others devote a greater share of GNP to aid 
than our 0.57 percent. 
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our present recipients may soon reach 
the self-supporting level, the over-all 


needs of those already receiving the © 
- to improve the aid picture. 


bulk of our assistance are not likely to 
decline. Debt-repayment is becoming a 
pressing problem, and the two largest 
beneficiaries—India and Pakistan—will 
continue to need aid for a number of 
years. In the immediate future, their 
requirements will actually increase if the 
momentum of their growth is to be 
maintained and stimulated. 

Estimates of how much aid will be 
needed vary, but most fall within the 
range of $15 to $20 billion annually. 
In 1968, the non-Communist Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee countries 
provided some $12.8 billion of aid, and 
the Communist states, about $0.7 billion 
more. UNCTAD has called upon the 
advanced countries to devote one per- 
cent of their GNP to aid. The Perkins 
Committee *® has recommended that 
United States aid commitments should 
rise 5 percent annually from the 1967 
level—that is, from $3.2 billion in 1967 
to about $5 billion in 1973. The report 
points out that, assuming a constant 
growth of our GNP, our contribution 
would remain a constant proportion 
of GNP. 

The chances of meeting any of 
these goals are slim. Our aid commit- 
ments are actually declining (this year’s 
request is $2.6 billion); aid as a percent- 
age of our GNP is running only about 
one-half of one percent; and the over-all 
target of $15 to $20 billion is distant. 
Unless dramatic changes take place in 
the aid picture—especially in the United 
States—development in the Third 
World is going to be hobbled. 

29 Communist aid peaked in 1966 at $1.2 
billion, and shows little sign of upward move- 
ment. 

80 U.S., President’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Assistance Programs 
(Perkins Committee), Development Assistance 


in the New Administration, October 25, 1968, 
p. 34. 


e 
IMPROVING AID PERFORMANCE 


Several suggestions have been made 
It would 
be possible to increase the net flow of 
aid from the United States by granting 
debt-relief, so that recipients are not 
paying back with one hand much of 
what they are receiving with the other. 
Also, it would be possible to reduce 
to prevailing world levels, by subsidy, 
the prices of goods purchased in the 
United States. (Aid-recipients are re- 
quired to spend almost all of their aid 
in the United States, where prices are 
often higher than in Japan or Western 
Europe.) i : 

The international monetary system 
could be restructured in such a way 
that the poorer nations could benefit 
substantially—especially in terms of the 
Special Drawing Rights proposal. 

More emphasis can be put on “self- 
help,” and there is considerable senti- 
ment for increasing the share of tech- 
nical co-operation in the aid package as 
a means of helping recipients to utilize 
both aid and their own resources more 
effectively. 

Others have urged still another re- 
organization of the aid program in order 
to streamline its operations and increase 
efficiency. 

Finally, there is much sentiment for 
channeling United States aid through 
multilateral organizations such as the 
United Nations, the World Bank, and 
regional development banks. Although 
the principal justification for this is 
political, some argue that it would also 
increase effectiveness. 

All of these proposals have some 
merit, and, if effectively implemented, 
could have a beneficial effect on Third 
World development, with a rather mod- 
est additional outlay of resources. They 
must, however, be seen in perspective. 
Debt-relief and downward pricing of 
United States goods are essentially con- 


fe! 
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jurer’s tricks to make the aid appropri- 
ation seem smaller. They would cost 
just as much as an increase in the aid 
appropriation. Self-help is a laudable 
slogan, but cannot be taken as a substi- 
tute for American efforts. Our major 
aid-recipients are already investing their 
own resources at a five to one ratio, 
when compared with the aid that they 
receive, and are at least as concerned 
as we are with promoting their own 
development. 

Technical co-operation must also be 
used with sensitivity. There is no worse 
advertisement for the United States 
than an “expert” who lives in American- 
style comfort but is not proportionately 
‘ superior to local talent. In some Afri- 
can countries, technical assistance can 
pay off handsomely. In India, Latin 
America, and elsewhere, however, ‘there 
are more and more fields where local 
personnel can do an acceptable job. To 
overlook this in pursuit of the supposed 
advantages of technical assistance is to 
negate the concept of self-help in the 
worst possible way.** 


31 A broad but incisive study of the Ameri- 
can experience with aid is provided by Jacob 
J. Kaplan, The Challenge of Foreign Aid 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1967). 


Our approach to aid (and to resource- 
transfer in general) cannot be based on 
makeshift palliatives. Beyond all of the 
refinements, the stark need is for more 
money, and unless we approach the aid 
program as a “big idea,” more money 
will not be forthcoming. Developing 
a comprehensive economic policy—aid, 
trade, and investment—may be the 
greatest challenge facing the American 
people in the coming years. It is in- 
dispensable if we are to play a creative 
role in the most dramatic contest of our 
times—the contest between progress and 
the stagnation that breeds despair and 
hate. In 1954, Eugene Staley posed the 
question whether the United States - 
would have the stamina to deal with the 
long-term problems of economic devel- 
opment. “These are questions,” he 
wrote, “that will test our capacity to 
wear the mantle of leadership of the free 
world which, whether we like it or not, 
has fallen on our shoulders.” © It is 
discouraging that we have not yet found 
the basis for a positive response to this 
challenge. But there is much encour- 
agement to be taken from the fact that 
we.are still trying. 

32 Staley, The Future of the Underdeveloped 
Countries, 1st ed., 1954, p. 387. 
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The Soviet Union in the Third World:. 
Purpose in Search of Power 


By Fritz ERMARTH * 


ABSTRACT: Although the Soviet Union inherited its ideo- 
logical commitment to revolution in the Third World from 
Lenin, it was only in Khrushchev’s time, after industrializa- 
tion and victory in World War II had made the Soviet Union 
a world power, that this commitment became an important 
component of Soviet foreign policy. Khrushchev envisaged 
a fairly rapid transition by postcolonial states toward Soviet- 
type “socialism.” This process was to be guided by the 
example of Soviet national development, protected by the 
deterrent shield of Soviet strategic power, and accelerated 
by a modicum of Soviet economic and military aid. But 
Khrushchev’s vision exceeded the Soviet Union’s power to 
fulfill it. Nationalists in power throughout the Third World 
advanced their own visions of the future, often at variance 
with Soviet views. And the Western powers were not 
restrained from intervening actively in the Third World where 
their interests were at stake. Khrushchev’s successors have 
been less sanguine. They have tended to concentrate on spe- 
cific areas of the Third World and have also been more willing 
to intervene in Third World military conflicts involving the 
United States. Only the future will show whether they use 
their increased power with the restraint that weakness imposed 
upon them in the past. ; 
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OSCOW has been interested in the 
Third Wôrld from the very birth 
of the Soviet state. Lenin’s views on 
the socioeconomic roots of politics and, 
even more, his analysis of the prevail- 
ing international order, advanced in 
Imperialism, imparted to the Bolsheviks 
a profound sensitivity to the revolu- 
tionary potential of the East. Despite 
their inevitable preoccupation with Eu- 
rope, as Professor Ulam has written: 
“From the beginning, the premises of 
Soviet-Comintern policy in the East and 
what is now known generally as the 
underdeveloped world were sounder than 
in the case of Europe.”? Lenin’s ulti- 
mate hope that the postcolonial revolu- 
tion would contribute substantially, even 
decisively, to the collapse of the capi- 
talist order, can be deemed illusory. 
His more proximate anticipation, that 
decolonization would revolutionize the 
international system, was thoroughly re- 
alistic. Not only was revolution in the 
Third World just beginning in ear- 
nest, but the Soviet Union of Lenin’s 
day clearly did not possess the power to. 
guide or shape this revolution in any 
meaningful way. And, while he quickly 
adjusted to the doctrinal and diplomatic 
demands of Realpolitik, Lenin never 
fully made the transition to the view 
that Soviet state power represented the 
central ingredient of the vero utionary 
process on a world scale. 
Stalin completed this transition with 
a vengeance: revolution become synony- 
mous with Soviet state power. Any- 
thing which was beyond, or did not con- 
tr'bute directly to, that power was in- 
herently suspect, if not reactionary. At 
the same time, Stalin’s foreign policy 
was cautious in practice and extremely 
defensive in motivation. It was de- 
_ signed to protect the process of forced 


1 Adam B. Ulam, Expansion and Coexis- 
tence: The History of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
1917-1967 (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1968), p. 125. 


industrialization from military threats 
arising out of Europe and Japan. By 
achieving industrialization and by filling 
the territorial vacuums of Europe léft 
by the defeat of Nazi Germany, Stalin 
did indeed revolutionize the Eurasian, 
and hence the world, balance of power. 
But it remained, in essence, a conti- 
nental operation. The vacuums on 
Soviet borders which the war had 
created and which Soviet power had 
filled were of prime importance. 

Also important, however, were the 
vacuums which developed, as a result of 
the war, in colonial Asia and Africa, in 
which the nationalist movements arose 
which so dominated the events of the 
ensuing two decades. In most un- 
Leninist style, Stalin at first showed no 
real interest in the opportunities open- 
ing to Soviet policy in the colonial 
areas. He was not in them militarily; 
he could not get into them without 
undue risk. He was notably suspicious 
of his own ability to control his only 
other instrument for projecting Soviet 
influence into these regions—local Com- 
munist parties, even where they were 
strong enough to be relevant. Toward 
the very end of his life, he began a 
general reappraisal of Soviet policy, 
including that toward the distant colo- 
nial world.? His death interrupted this 
reappraisal, but his successors com- 
pleted it. 


KHRUSHCHEV’s THIRD WoRLD VISIONS 


Preceded by doctrinal revisions com- 
mencing as early as 1952, the new 
“Eastern” policy of Stalin’s successors 
was effectively instituted in 1955, the 
year of Bandung, when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin’ went to Asia and Soviet arms 
began appearing in the Middle East. 
In a very real sense, one can say that 
the Kremlin leaders resurrected for their 


2See Marshall D. Shulman, Stalin’s Foreign- 
Policy Reappraisal (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). 
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foreign policy the ethos of world revolu- 
tion which had perished at the gates 
of Warsaw in 1920 and had been buried 
under “socialism in one country.” 
Doctrinally, the Soviets elevated the 
anticolonial metamorphosis, postcolonial 
nation-building, and economic devel- 
opment—all under the heading of the 
national-liberation revolution—to the 
status of a component part of the world 
revolutionary process. The building 
of communism-socialism in Communist 
states, the national-liberation revolution, 
and the struggle of the working class in 
capitalist states were seen as comprising 
this process. They recognized the “na- 
tional bourgeoisie,” that is, local na- 
tionalists who were not workers or 
peasants, as an “objectively progres- 
sive” and, indeed, leading force, where 
they had previously been rejected as 
agents of the colonial powers. They 
searched around, rather unsuccessfully, 
for doctrinal constructs according to 
- which they could confidently describe 
the transition of the newly independent 
states toward socialism, as they con- 
ceived it. A preponderant role in this 
transition was assigned to the force of 
the Soviet example as a developing soci- 
ety. The role of local Communist 
parties remained ambiguous in Soviet 
doctrine for a variety of reasons. 
Finally, they declared that the growing 
- nuclear power of the Soviet Union repre- 
sented a stout shield that prevented the 
military intervention of the imperialists 
against the national-liberation move- 
ment, often citing the Middle East 
crises of the mid- and late 1950’s as 
representative. For example, according 
to a basic doctrinal handbook of the 
late 1950's: 


The postwar years have convincingly dem- 
onstrated the role of the socialist states as 
a mighty factor of restraint against the 
aggressiveness of the imperialists who, in 
other circumstances, would fall on the na- 


A 
tional liberatiop movement ‘with all their 
power and crush it. s : 


In practice, the policy involved a 
broadly based Soviet penetration of the 
underdeveloped world, involving a vari- 
ety of diplomatic, economic, semi- 
official political, and military-aid activi- 
ties. The total silhouette of the Soviet 
political presence in the underdeveloped 
world was markedly raised. In ultimate 
political terms, the Soviets saw their 
goal as the expulsion of Western influ- 
ence from these regions and their 
gradual gravitation into the socialist 
camp or commonwealth. 

Initially, the Soviets were confident 
that the systematic revolution in the 
Third World could be largely self- 
sustaining, that its favorable progress 
would little tax their economic, even less 
their military, resources. In any case 
they had little of these to spare. During 
the decade 1954-1964, Soviet economic 
credits and grants to non-Communist 
underdeveloped countries totaled slightly 
more than $4 billion, of which only 
about $1.5 billion had actually been 
drawn.* By the end of 1964, Soviet 
military assistance, mostly in the form 
of long-term credits, had been extended 
to more than fifteen countries, but at a 
total volume of probably not over $3 
billion.’ During the period 1946-1965, 
total United States economic and mili- 
tary aid to less developed areas ex- 
ceeded $100 billion. In the main, the 
Soviets hoped to accelerate, and to 
guide by political means, an indige- 
nous process. 


3 Osnovy Marksizma-Leninizma (Moscow, 
1959), p. 454. 

#US., Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Current Economic Indicators for the USSR 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1965), p. 174. 

5 The Soviet Military Aid Program as a 
Reflection of Soviet Objectives (Washington, 
D.C.: Georgetown Research Project, Atlantic 
Research Corporation, 1965). 
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This simplified picture, characterized 
Soviet policy toward the Third World 
from 1955 to 1960-1962. It comple- 
mented Soviet concentration on internal 
economic progress, the construction of 
a viable nuclear deterrent, and a modu- 
lated détente with the West which kept 
the risk of war low while offering 
opportunities to press objectives in 
Europe. It projected Soviet power and 
influence into the Third World for the 
first time, and it did so cheaply. No 
doubt, when Khrushchev contemplated 
the Third World in detail, he saw many 
disturbing complexities. But he felt 
confident in the sweep of history. 


PROBLEMS OF VIOLENCE, CREDIBILITY, 
AND CONTROL 


From 1960 onward, the complexities 
eroded the basis for Soviet confidence. 
Two fundamental problems arose which 
challenged the relevance of the Soviet 
approach to the Third World, both 
connected with and aggravated by the 
growing Sino-Soviet rift. One remained 
essentially a doctrinal matter, but ex- 
tended discussion of it, which is still 
going on, indicated that important lead- 
ers were worrying about the future of 
policy. The Soviets began to wonder, 
now that the colonial empires had 
largely disappeared, how, in fact, the 
transition from the nationalist to the 
socialist phase of the revolution was 
to take place. They saw nationalists 
acquire power who, while anti-Western, 
had their own notions about the future, 
reciprocated Soviet opportunism in their 
dealings with Moscow, and showed no 
inclination to step aside for the “objec- 
tive laws of historv” or to tolerate alter- 
natives to their rule in local Communist 
parties. Notwithstanding Moscow’s his- 
toric unconcern about the fate of local 
parties when state issues were at stake, 
the latter problem became urgent in the 
competition with Peking. Although a 
variety of ingenious formulae have been 


invoked, such as “national democracy,” 
“revolutionary democracy,” and the 
“noncapitalist path,” and cautiously 
ascribed to a changing number of de- 
veloping countries, a satisfactory model 
for postcolonial development has yet to 
be worked out by the Soviets. In 
practice, this doctrinal question has not 
been demonstrably influential in shaping 
immediate Soviet policy in the under- 
developed world, but it has weighed 
upon the minds of a leadership which 
appeals consciously to an historical 
Weltanschauung for its legitimacy and 
political aims. 

The second problem which emerged 
around 1960 was far more vexatious and 
pertinent to immediate action: the 
problem of violence in the revolutionary 
process and Soviet support for it. The 
Soviet position on violence and the use 
of military power in the Third World, 
which stressed peaceful revolution be- 
hind a deterrent shield and limited So- 
viet military aid largely to established - 
governments in low-risk situations, came 
under attack on two fronts. On the one 
hand, the Chinese began to attack it 
bitterly as representing excessive caution 
at best or treason to the cause at worst. 
Peaceful paths, they insisted, are pos- 
sible only in exceptional circumstances, 
and growing Soviet nuclear power now 
broadens the scope for armed struggle 
by inhibiting the response of imperial- 
ism. To this, the Soviets replied by 
backing deeper into the doctrinal box 
of deterrence: the deterrent shield is 
strong; therefore, peaceful methods are 
to be preferred as less costly, and less 
dangerous, unless the imperialists inter- 
vene. They began admitting at this 


point that their nuclear posture was 


8 See Uri Ra’anan, “Moscow and the Third 
World,” Problems of Communism (January- 
February 1965), pp. 22-31; and Robert F. 
Lamberg, “Moskau und die Dritte Welt: 
Vorzuege und Gefahren des Pluralismus,” 
Osteuropa (January 1968), pp. 792, 802, 
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not as formidable a barrier as earlier 
declared. 

Khrushchev outlined the Soviet case 
on ‘armed conflict in the nuclear age in 
his commentary on the 1960 Moscow 
Declaration of eighty-one Communist 
parties, itself an ambiguous document. 
First, general nuclear war would be 
an unmitigated catastrophe and must 
be avoided. Moreover, despite the un- 
changed aggressiveness of imperialism, 
Soviet strength makes such avoidance 
possible. Second, local conflicts are 
very dangerous because escalation is 
likely, and virtually certain if nuclear 
powers get involved. Third, national- 
liberation wars—local revolutionaries 
fighting local reactionaries—are possible 
and just; Moscow must “support” them 
when they occur. It is one of the major 
ironies of our time that this thesis was 
totally misread by the new Kennedy 
administration as a wholesale Soviet en- 
dorsement of subliminal violence in the 
Third World. It meant precisely the 
opposite, as the Chinese lost no time in 
pointing out. Khrushchev was keenly 
aware, and hoped others would be as 
well, that the line between national 
liberation and local wars had to be an 
obscure one, especially if great-power 
interests became involved. National- 
liberation struggles could easily become 
local wars, which could easily escalate 
to general war, in spite of Moscow’s 
proclaimed nuclear might. This was as 
powerful a brief for caution in the use 
of violence and as explicit an admission 
of Soviet weakness as Khrushchev could 
bring himself to make. As a general 
principle, he did not want national- 
liberation wars, and, if they had to 
occur, he did not want to get involved 
militarily. In practice, he deviated 
from this doctrine under pressure of 
events, but only slightly as the very 
cautious behavior of the Soviets in the 
Congo, in Laos, and in Vietnam through 
1964 indicates. Unfortunately for 


Khrushchev, pis line was not per- 
suasive in Peking and not understood in 
Washington.’ 

The Kennedy administration, im- 
pelled, among other things, by its read- 
ing of the Soviet line, mounted the 
second challenge to Khrushchev’s posi- 
tion by rapidly developing the capa- 
bility, and declaring the intention, to 
intervene directly against insurgent 
movements which it believed to be 
Communist-inspired or otherwise dan- 
gerous. Indeed, it expanded American 
capabilities for action across the entire 
spectrum of limited-conflict situations 
while dramatically fortifying its posture 
for general nuclear war. 

The strategic basis for Khrushchev’s 
optimism of the 1955-1959 period was 
further weakened by the Cuban missile 
crisis. The core of Soviet strategic 
posture was demonstrably too weak to 
sustain an assertive foreign policy in 
Europe and the Third World. Khrush- 
chev reacted by retrenching his foreign- 
policy objectives, seeking détente with 
the United States, and turning his major 
attention to civilian economic develop- 
ment and an effort to stem the dis- 
integration of international communism. 

Developments between 1962 and 1964 
in Southeast Asia also inflicted consider- | 
able damage on the pattern of political 
assumptions and perceptions support- 
ing Khrushchev’s policy. Despite a 
substantial material and political in- 
vestment in the region, in Indonesia, 
Khrushchev adhered to his position of 
disengagement from the armed conflicts 
of Indochina. The Soviets did supply 
limited military assistance to the insur- 
gent movements in Laos and Vietnam 
during this period, but, such as it was, 


7 This reading of Khrushchev’s “national- 
liberation doctrine” is elaborated in the au- 
thor’s master’s thesis, “Current Soviet Doc- 
trine on National Liberation,” 1963, on deposit 
in the Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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it seenied aimed primarily at retaining 
some leverage: against escalation. In 
Vietnam, however, the conflict did esca- 
late, and it became a test case on which 
the Soviet position was highly vulner- 
able. First, it proved that neither So- 
viet military power at the general na- 
clear level nor Soviet restraint in local 
theaters of conflict could prevent the 
growing intervention of the United 
States. Second, it seemed to prove that 
a properly managed armed insurgency 
could succeed against local resistance 
massively supported by the United 
States. Third, if a major risk was 
involved at this point, it was that of 
United States attacks on North Vietnam 
which would bring into play quasi- 
alliance responsibilities to a Communist 
state. As events proceeded, especially 
after the Tonkin episode of August 
1964, Kbrushchev’s stance of disengage- 
ment appeared to look more and more 
like the appeasement which Peking al- 
ways insisted it was. Khrushchev fell 
from power for a variety of reasons, but 
this was probably one of them. The 
new leadership promised to take a new 
look at its relations with China and its 
policy on Vietnam. 

To assert that the disintegration of 
_ Khrushchev’s policy toward the Third 
World represented its failure, in a lit- 
eral sense, would obviously be inappro- 
priate. At worst, his reach considerably 
exceeded his grasp;. but his grasp was 
sufficient to bring a substantial penetra- 
tion of Soviet influence in areas geo- 
graphically important to the Soviet 
Union and among elite groups playing 
vital roles throughout the underdevel- 
oped world. The weakness of the 
Khrushchev policy was the intellectual 
weakness of Marxism, its overreliance 
on the operation of self-generated con- 
ceptions of historical inevitability. The 
policy as a whole rested heavily on the 
“objective necessity”? of the postcolonial 
revolution’s moving of its own momen- 


tum toward socialism, and on all this 
meant for the Soviets in terms of 
domestic and international alignments. 
Nationalism was one difficulty. The 
Soviets did not underestimate its power; 
on the contrary, they bet heavily on it. 
But they ignored its capacity to gen- 
erate its own political visions, including 
visions of “Arab,” “African,” and other 
“socialisms” which sorely troubled doc- 
trinal monopolists in Moscow. The 
volatility of politics within developing 
countries was another factor that the 
Soviets underestimated, largely as a re- 
sult of their ideologically motivated 
search for “class forces.” And they 
found many of their early convictions 
about economic development to be ex- 
cessively optimistic, ` 

Essentially, the problem was one of 
power. In a decade of intensive effort, 
the Soviets exercised the ability to pene- 
trate and operate in the underdeveloped 
world, but they could not shape it. In 
political, socioeconomic, and military 
terms, the events and developments over 
which they could exert determining in- 
fluence seemed far outranked in im- 
portance by those which were beyond 
their control. 


PRAGMATISM SINCE KHRUSHCHEV 


Developments confronting Soviet pol- 
icy in the Third World since 1964 have 
contributed further to the sobering les- 
sons being drawn in the years just 
before Khrushchev’s fall. In addition, 
there have been some rather rude 
shocks, Among the latter must be 
numbered the early phases of the United 
States bombing campaign against North 
Vietnam in 1965, and the June 1967 
Middle East war. In Vietnam, the 
United States seemed able to attack a 
socialist state with impunity. In the 
Middle East, the Soviets found their 
fully armed clients unable to defend 
themselves against a numerically in- 
ferior opponent. Moscow’s Third World 
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“deterrent shield?” looked disturbingly 
thin. Equally shocking to Moscow 
were a series of political coups in under- 
developed countries of Africa and Asia 
which removed leaders highly favored 
by Moscow—foremost among whom 
were Ben Bella of Algeria and Nkrumah 
of Ghana—and testified to the political 
fragility of states that Moscow had 
deemed traversing the ‘noncapitalist 
path” to socialism. In fact, these events, 
coupled with rising pressure on Soviet 
authority in Eastern Europe, produced a 
somewhat hysterical doctrinal reaction 
against what Moscow perceived as the 
“global counterattack of imperialism.” 

Other trends were less dramatic, but 
unsettling, nevertheless. Moscow found 
large segments of the Third World, in- 
cluding the elites of countries with 
which relations were cordial, such as 
India, moving into positions of truculent 
and, to Moscow’s mind, undiscrimi- 
nating, irritation toward both the super- 
powers. The Soviet Union was lumped 
with the United States as part of the 
prosperous North and was found, for 
that reason, to owe the developing 
South more extensive economic aid.® 
Similarly annoying to the Soviets was 
the view, which “has also gained cur- 
rency among political leaders of some 
developing states,” that Soviet support 
for the nonproliferation treatly repre- 
sented a dictatorial condominium of the 
superpowers.® Finally, each passing 
year of continued backwardness and 
population growth in the underdevel- 
oped world, plus technological and eco- 
nomic progress in the industrialized 


8As evidence of Moscow’s annoyance 
over this, see Soviet comment surrounding 
UNCTAD'S 1968 sessions and, inier alia, A. 
Kodachenko, “The Developing Countries and 
Economic Progress,” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta, 
no. 10 (March 1969), p. 45. . 

9]. Shatalov, “The Leninist Foreign Policy 
and the National Liberation Movement,” Jn- 
ternational Afairs, no. 1 (January 1969), p. 
74. i 


world, seemed to lengthen enormously 
the time-perspectivé in which the 
former could be seen as moving toward 
socialism, i 

All was not uniformly gloomy, how- 
ever. If Moscow’s performance in 
defense of the national-liberation move- 
ment failed to measure up to previously 
proclaimed standards, these failings did 
not redound to the undiluted benefit of 
the United States. The Soviets found 
that, with patience and good luck, 
mainly in the form of American re- 
straint, they could recover lost ground 
or, at least, cut losses. In Vietnam, the 
Soviets found that they could provide 
military support which may have been 
as critical to the endurance of Hanoi as 
United States intervention in 1965 was 
deemed critical to the survival of the 
Saigon government. The United States 
could intervene with force, but it could 
not win; and stalemate in Vietnam 
seemed to be undermining the entire 
American commitment to the Third 
World. In the Middle East, expensive 
as it was to redeem the losses of the 
June war, the net effect within a year 
of the dramatic setback seemed to be 
an augmented Soviet position in the 
region. 

The patient diplomacy of the Bre- 
zhnev-Kosygin regime consolidated ex- 
isting positions and opened new ones in 
a number of Third World states. The 
Soviet Union managed to improve its 
relations with Pakistan without serious 
damage to Soviet-Indian relations, and 
even facilitated control of conflict be- 
tween the two neighbors throughout the 
Tashkent summit. Both Turkey and 
Iran were courted, with considerable 
success, a trend that the Soviet Union 
hoped would improve its position in the 
Middle East and vis-a-vis the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Even Latin America, a region of the 
Third World hitherto most likely to be 
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termed a United States preserve, was 
proving. susceptible to Soviet diplomatic 
and commercial blandishments. 

Another ‘trend which certainly en- 
couraged the Soviets, although hardly a 
function of their own behavior, was the 
progressive political isolation of China 
in the Third World as a result of her 
intemperate behavior and the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution. A 
similar if somewhat less prominent de- 
velopment was a slight ebbing of Castro- 
ite appeal in Latin America upon the 
failure of Guevara’s Bolivian adventure. 
Both cases represented a reduction of 
pressure from the Left, first, upon 
Moscow’s political ties to Communist 
parties in the Third World, and, second, 
upon Moscow’s doctrinal disinclination 
to grant a blanket endorsement to the 
tactics of guerrilla insurgency. The 
threat of “ultraleftism”’ among Mos- 
cow’s coreligionists and doctrinal allies 
remained, but became somewhat more 
diffuse. 

Finally, a plus not to be discounted 
was the growing intellectual sophistica- 
tion of Soviet thinking about the Third 
World® Khrushchev’s doctrinal opti- 
mism of the late 1950's and early 
1960’s was reflected in, and reinforced 
by, scholarship and journalism founded 
on equally unjustifiable optimism. But 
under the impact of specific reversals 
and disillusionments, Soviet observers 
tended to become more sensitive to the 
political, social, and economic “complex- 
ities’ at work in the Third World. 
(The term slozknosti or “complexities” 
is a sure sign that difficulties are being 
encountered which do not ñt the desired 
pattern.) If one takes seriously the 
private claims voiced by many Soviet 
social scientists and area specialists that 
they have lately enjoyed improved 


10 See Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier, “Recent 
Trends in Soviet Research on the Developing 
Countries,” World Politics (July 1968), p. 
644 f. 


access to decision-makers, one would 
assume that this sophistication contrib- 
uted to the caution of Soviet policy in 
many regions of the Third World. ` 

As the Soviet leaders have drawn a 
running tally of their recent experiences, 
they appear to have developed a number 
of rough operational guidelines to shape 
their Third World policies. 

(1) They have seen fit to concentrate 
their attention and resources geographi- 
cally. The Arab world, from Morocco 
to the Persian Gulf, and South Asia, 
from Iran to India, represent the high- 
priority targets for: Soviet diplomatic, 
economic, and military efforts. Latin 
America, Subsaharan Africa, and South- 
east Asia (apart from Vietnam) are 
clearly accorded a lower priority. Of 
course, the concentration of Soviet at- 
tention in the Arab world and South 
Asia is not new; it was prevalent 
under Khrushchev. But it has notice- 


ably increased under his successors. 


For example, according to data pub- 
lished by the State Department of the 
United States, new extensions of eco- 
nomic credit and grants to the Arab- 
Mediterranean area (including Turkey 
and Sudan) and South Asia increased 
from about 80 percent of total new 
extensions to underdeveloped countries 
during 1954-1964 to about 90 percent 
in the years 1965-1967, even though 
five additional recipients were added in 
other areas. Were recent data on 
military assistance available, the con- 
centration might be even more marked. 
Although much of the shift is accounted 
for by the deterioration of Soviet- 
Indonesian relations after 1965, and 


11 U.S., Department of State, Director of 
Intelligence and Research, “Communist Gov- 
ernments and Developing Nations: Aid and 
Trade in 1965,” Research Memorandum, 
RSB-50, June 17, 1966; and “Communist 
Governments and Developing Nations: Aid 
and Trade in 1967,” Research Memorandum 
RSB-120, August 14, 1968. 
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does not include Soviet aid to North 
Vietnam, the trend is nevertheless 
noteworthy. 

The reasons for this choice are fairly 
obvious. These are regions where suc- 
cessful past investments have been made 
and can be protected. Their location 
gives them some strategic importance 
in relation to Moscow’s European and 
anti-Chinese goals. The other regions 
are seen to offer targets of opportunity 
for low-cost, occasional efforts rather 
than a sustained campaign. It remains 
to be seen whether Brezhnev’s rather 
dramatic, if elliptical, call for an “Asian 
security system,” clearly a response to 
Sino-Soviet hostility and the prospects 
of post-Vietnam policy adjustments by 
the United States, will lead to signifi- 
cant increases in Soviet attention to 
Southeast Asia as a region’? For the 
moment, the center of gravity of Soviet 
Asian policy remains in India, Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan. 

(2) The Soviets remain convinced 
that, for the present, their interests will 
not generally be served by intranational 
or international violence in the Third 
World. They are even more convinced 
that, should such violence occur, their 
support of it or participation in it must 
be most circumspect. Indicative of this 
mood is a recent Soviet rejoinder to 
calls for more military involvement in 
national-liberation conflicts. 


Twice in the lifetime of one generation, 
Soviet people fought with wnexampled 
energy and valor against the principal 
forces of imperialist aggression, saving the 
world and all mankind. The Soviet Union 
has never shirked and does not intend to 
shirk its responsibilities for peace and 
world progress. But this does not mean 
that the principle of military support 
should irrationally be made absolute. In 
the age of atomic weapons, calls to settle 


12 Pravda, June 8, 1969. 
18See V. Matveyev, “Saturated ‘Vacuum,’” 
Izvestiya, May 29, 1969. 
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scores with imperialism by the ‘military 
might of the Socialist’ ceuntries are ex- 
tremely reckless. They conceal... the 
desire of their authors to evade their own 
duty of creating a powerful, united, mass 
anti-imperialist movement.1* 


Despite this general stance, however, 
the Soviet Union has seen fit to engage 
itself deeply, if indirectly, in two Third 
World conflicts fraught with risks of 
escalation. It concluded that the risks 
in Vietnam and the Middle East were 
manageable and that the costs of dis- 
engagement would be too high to bear. 
It may learn from these conflicts that 
its past inhibitions about limited con- 
flict in third areas are unjustifiably con- 
fining in an environment of increased 
Soviet strategic and regional power. 
Furthermore, it has diverted scarce re- 
sources to the expansion of its capability 
to establish a visible military presence 
in third areas, in the Mediterranean 
and, so far, only intermittently, in the 
Indian Ocean.*® 

(3) On a doctrinal plane, the Soviets 


_ seem comparatively disinclined to ad- 


vance elaborate models of the develop- 
mental process which describe the tran- 
sition of postcolonial, backward societies 
to some form of socialism. ‘They are 
eager to understand the developmen- 
tal process and even to prescribe, ex 
cathedra, the paths which they insist 
must be taken, sooner or later, to 
assure the real emergence of the 
emerging nations. The “revolutionary 
democracy,” with its mass-based radical 
politics, the “noncapitalist path,” with 
its socialized and Soviet-oriented eco- 
nomics, remain meaningful symbols of 
the true way. The Soviets are still 
troubled by the almost uniform refusal 


14Shatalov, “The Leninist Foreign Policy 
and the National-Liberation Movement,” p. 
72. 

15See Thomas W. Wolfe, The Soviet Quest 
for More Globally Mobile Military Power 
(Santa Monica: Rand Corporation, 1967). 
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of their non-Communist favorites to 
tolerate the participation “of Communist 
parties in their countries’ politics.*° But, 
in theory, they are prepared to admit 
that the developmental process will be 
long and complex, and is not susceptible 
to detailed prognostications at the pres- 
ent time. And, in practice, these doc- 
trinal issues, while reflecting the con- 
cern of many Communist decision- 
makers with ultimate goals, do not 
impose real constraints on Soviet foreign 
policy. 

CONCLUSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

Soviet policy, like everything else, 
manifests continuity and change at any 
given moment. The present Soviet 
rulers are the legitimate heirs of Lenin’s 
- conviction that the Third World is an 
arena of revolutionary transformation 
in which vital elements of the ultimate 
world political order are being forged. 
They inherit from Stalin, amiong 
other things, the conviction that aug- 
mentation of Soviet state power is the 


main vehicle of world revolution. This 


16 On these doctrinal themes, see K, Brutents, 
“On Revolutionary Democracy,” Mirovaya 
Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodniya Otnosheniya, 
no. 3 (March 1968), p. 15 f., and ibid., no. 4 
(April 1968, pp. 24 f.) ; and Ye. Zhukov, “The 
National Liberation Movement of the Peoples 
of Asia and Africa,” Kommunist, no. 4 
(March 1969), pp. 31 f. 
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imposes upon them general tactical cau- 
tiousness in foreign affairs and a set of 
international priorities in which Soviet 
internal development, the strategic rela- 
tionship’ with the United States, and 
interests in Europe come before goals 
in the Third World. Nevertheless, as a 
result of their cumulative inheritance, 
their power to act upon, if not neces- 
sarily to shape, the international en- 
vironment, including the Third World, 
is far greater today than it was in the 
past. And, as a result of Khrushchev’s 
ambitious policies, they are committed 
in strength to vital areas of the Third 
World. 

In short, the Soviet Union is be- 
coming—in the sense that the United 
States has been for nearly three dec- 
ades—a truly global power, perceiving 
interests and possessing strength which 
easily dominates the local powers in 
many areas of the Third World. It is 
beginning to acquire the power to match 
the universal pretentions born with the 
Soviet state itself. The vital question 
is: Upon attaining such power, after 
a half-century of containment and 
self-conscious inferiority, will the Soviet 
Union be as conscious of the limitations 
of power in the Third World as the 
United States has become, at no insig- 
nificant cost? History, as usual, does 
not offer a confident answer. s 


. “One Percent”: The Problem of Roine aids 


By Lev Stepanov ** 


ABSTRACT: The suggestion that highly developed industrial 
states divert one percent of their gross national income or prod- - 
uct to direly needed credits and subsidies for the developing 
countries is unsound. The developing countries’ need for ex- 
ternal financial support is caused by their unfavorable economic 
position in the international market and their low domestic 
capital-accumulation rate. Deteriorating terms of trade vis-a- 
vis the Western states, high tariffs and other barriers hindering 
expansion of Third World exports to the West, and capital out- 
flow to the West in the form of payments on private capital 
investments are conditions that have to be eliminated to im- 
prove the economic position of the developing countries. The 
“one percent” proposition is fallacious, in that it places socialist 
states on the same level as the Western capitalist states which, 
over decades of colonial rule, plundered the countries of the 
Third World. The West’s responsibility to make good on 
those losses caused in the past as well as those caused today by 
the workings of the international capitalist mechanism cannot 
be limited to “one percent.” In addition, the guaranteed 
“percentage” would conserve ineffective regimes in the Third 
World and their concomitant economic stagnation. 
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ROM the moment ofsits emergence, 

the United Nations has been stead- 
ily acquiring new specialized institu- 
tions, regional commissions, funds, and 
committees, To the skeptics, this is no 
more than the global manifestation of 
“Parkinson’s Law.” In truth, as a rule, 
the creation of every international body 
reflects some important shift in the 
world situation and points to a conscious 
material interest in the solution of one 
or another problem on the part of the 
extremely varied sociopolitical forces of 
the planet. In this sense, the creation 
in 1964 of UNCTAD—the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment—was the expression of a widely 
recognized necessity to bring order to 
international economic life. 


Tue NEED FOR RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE WORLD Economic SYSTEM 


The reconstruction of the system of 
world economic relations has, indeed, 
become the order of the day. It is not 
hard to arrive at this conclusion, once 
attention is turned to the disparity that 
prevails between the political and the 
economic changes in the international 
affairs of the postwar world. Indeed, 
today, 'every aspect of mankind’s life 
undergoes the profound political, ideo- 
logical, and moral influence of socialism. 
The socialist states contribute over one- 
third of the world’s material production. 
Moreover, their share in the world’s ex- 
ports in 1966 constituted a little over 
10 percent, according to United Nations 
data. Only recently, the countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, hereto- 
fore without their rights, became a great 
force in the political affairs of the mod- 
ern world. Their relative weight in in- 
ternational economic exchange, however, 
has not only failed to increase propor- 


1UN., Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, De- 
cember 1967, 


tionately to the growth of their role in 
world politics, but has even decreased: 
in exports, for example, from 31.2 per- 
cent in 1950 to 19.1 percent in 19662 

These figures bear manifest witness 
to the fact that the existing system of 
world economic relations, taken as a 
whole, bears the imprint of that epoch, 
now relegated to the past, when capital- 
ism was the ruling configuration of the 
world and the leading capitalist powers 
shaped the structure and the direction 
of all channels of international exchange 
to suit their discretion and arbitrary 
rule. Thus, inasmuch as UNCTAD 
arose because of the upsurge of wide- 
spread demands for the reorganization of 
the system of international economic 
relations, its very creation can be in- 
terpreted as a definite landmark on man- 
kind’s road to liberation and a gain in 
its struggle against imperialist dicta- 
tion? 


UNCTAD CONFERENCES, 
1964 AND 1968 


UNCTAD has to its credit two such 
important undertakings at the Geneva 
(1964) and New Delhi (February- 
March 1968) sessions. Many of the 
resolutions adopted at Geneva and New 
Delhi contain important rules and prin- 
ciples which, were they to be observed 
by all states, could serve as the basis 
for fruitful international activity di- 
rected to the normalization of the world 
system of economic relations. The es- 
sence of these resolutions consists of 
demands to put an end to the manifes- 
tations of the “cold war” and colonial- 
ism in the sphere of international eco- 
nomic relations. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The basic aspects of UNCTAD’s activity 
and its potential uses in the area of a pro- 
gressive improvement of the international eco- 
nomic mechanism were analyzed in a number 


of articles published in MEiMO earlier (see 
nos. 5 and 8, 1964; no. 12, 1967). 
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UNCTAD-II (New Delhi) achieved 
real progress in comparison to UNC- 
TAD-I (Geneva) in the sense that it 


devoted due attention to the problem of | 


economic relations between countries 
with different sociopolitical systems. 
The comprehensive discussion on this 
problem and the resolution subsequently 
adopted have a dual principal signifi- 
cance. First, the appeal of UNCTAD- 
II to eliminate all discriminatory bar- 
riers which hinder the development of 
economic ties between the West and the 
East in fact signifies nothing other than 
a condemnation of the practice of a 
number of Western powers who have, up 
to this time, deliberately restrained 
and limited their business relations with 
the socialist states. These penitents’ 
chains of the “cold war” are, without 
question, still hindering the broader en- 
try of the countries of socialism into the 
arena of world trade. Secondly, the 
documents of UNCTAD-II reflect an 
understanding of that profound differ- 
ence which exists between the external 
economic positions of the countries of 
capitalism and those of the socialist 
states. It follows from this that it is 
wrong to contrapose a unitary “North” 
(without separating it into West and 
East) and a unitary “South”—that is, 
the economically developed countries, 
capitalist and socialist alike, and the 
developing countries. 

Therefore, a certain shift has oc- 
curred which has brought UNCTAD 
closer to being able to take the real 
sociopolitical map of the world more 
directly into account when developing 
recommendations concerning the area of 
international economics. Realism is an 
extremely important attribute in the 
arsenal of organizations such as UNC- 
TAD. Their decisions, obviously, pos- 
sess no more than a morally binding 
force. Thus, the thorough and per- 
suasive substantiation of such decisions 
is of particular importance. In this 


of 


connection, special consideration is mer- 
ited by one problem’ which occupied a 
prominent place in the discussions at 
UNCTAD-II and which, in recent years. 
has generally attracted the attention of 
representatives of different economic 
schools and. political circles of many 
countries of the world. 


Tue “ONE PERCENT” IpEA 


This is the “one percent” idea. Its 
substance is the following: there exists 
a suggestion for significantly increasing 
the flow of resources received by the 
countries of the Third World from ex- 
ternal sources; in a number of interna- 
tional documents, this suggestion is 
recommended as the guiding principle 
of the foreign economic policy of highly 
developed countries; and, finally, the 
recommendation becomes the concrete 
demand to allocate no less than one per- 
cent of the gross national income or, in 
other variants, gross national product 
for use by the developing countries. 


Assistance needs and norms for 
meeting them 


A number of questions ensue from this 
which, in their totality, constitute the 
agenda of arguments and discussions at 
international forums, f 

First, what determines the needs of 
the developing countries for external 
financing? On the basis of what cri- 
teria can a quantitative assessment be 
given of these needs? 

Second, what are the factors influenc- 
ing the formation of the foreign eco- 
nomic policy of the highly developed 
countries vis-à-vis the “Third World”? 
Is it possible to establish valid quanti- 
tative norms for the allocations of cred- 
its and subsidies to the developing coun- 
tries by the highly developed countries? 

While observing the course of the dis- 
cussions in New Delhi at UNCTAD-II, 
and having participated somewhat ear- 
lier (in November 1967) in the work of 


\ 
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the conference of  econorists-planners, 
convened in Bangkok by the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the author of this article 
had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted, in substance, with the entire 
spectrum of the different opinions which 
have been formed in the world relating 
to the “one percent” problem. The im- 
pressions gained at these two interna- 
tional conferences and, equally, a fa- 
miliarity with a number of publications 
on this question, prompt certain obser- 
vations. 

Is there a real need in the developing 
countries for a supplementary inflow of 
financial and other material resources 
from the outside? Absolutely. And 
the positive reply in this case is not con- 
tradicted by the fact that, in Bangkok, 
as in New Delhi, and—this must be 
specially emphasized—in Algiers at the 
conference of the “Group of 77” in Oc- 
tober 1967—-a general agreement was 
voiced regarding the primary responsi- 
bility of the developing countries for 


their own economic progress. The “Al- 


giers Charta” underscored the para- 
mount importance of the mobilization of 
the infernal resources of the countries of 
the “Third World” for the development 
of their national economy. The Third 
Committee of UNCTAD-II, which was 
especially concerned with these ques- 
tions, “expressed agreement that the de- 
veloping countries must bear and are 
bearing the main burden of financing 
their own development.” * At the same 
time, the resolution of the committee 
states: “The present inflow of financial 
resources into these countries is insuf- 
ficient,” and the necessity exists for its 
significant expansion.” 


4U.N., Document TD-82, March 18, 1968, 
p. 4. 
5 Ibid. 


Third World deficit in export earnings 


One of the basic arguments in favor 
of increasing the external financing of 
“Third World” countries is that their 
obvious needs for foreign exchange can- 
not be satisfied by earnings:from ex- 
ports. The logic of this argument is 
illustrated by the following figures. By 
retaining the existing volume of imports 
($40.6 billion in 1966) and increasing 
exports by 30 percent ($38.8 billion in 
that same year), the developing coun- 
tries could obtain a favorable foreign- 
trade balance in the neighborhood of 
$10 billion. This sum happens to equal 
the average annual value of all kinds of 
supplementary means presently received 
by “Third World” states from the out- 
side. In the case of such a jump in 
exports, all capital equipment, advanced 
technology, and services of specialists 
received from abroad could be placed on 
a regular commercial basis, and the 
necessity of attracting resources via 
intergovernmental financing and private 
foreign investments would be eliminated. 


Public indebtedness of underdeveloped 
nations 


It is not difficult to notice, however, 
that the problem does not consist solely 
in the need to cover the foreign-trade 
deficit. From the $10 billion constitut- 
ing the hypothetical increase in the de- 
veloping countries’ export receipts, in 
this case only $1.8 billion ($40.6 bil- 
lion minus $38.8 billion), would be ap- 
plied toward balancing import-expendi- 
tures. The remaining $8.2 billion, ob- 
viously, would be needed for payments 
of another kind. This calculation points 
up the second factor creating the need 
of the “Third World” for external fi- 
nancing. The developing countries need 
supplementary foreign-currency resources 


re 
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to repay their public indebtedness on 
previous loans and for the current pay- 
ments of profits, interest, and dividends 
on private foreign investments. At the 
present time, their payments on the pub- 
lic debt are estimated at approximately 
$4 billion annually in an aggregate in- 
debtedness exceeding $28 billion® As 
for payments on the earnings on private 
foreign-capital investments, $2.2-2.3 bil- 
lion annually flows into the United 
States alone from its private direct in- 
vestments in the “Third World.” 7 

Thus, the unfavorable aspects of the 
developing countries’ position in the 
world-export markets, their present 
long-term dependence on foreign cred- 
its, and the nature of the activity of 
foreign private capital invested in their 
economy create conditions which con- 
stantly compel the “Third World” to 
obtain new financial receipts from the 
outside. 


Low capital-accumulation rates of 
developing countries 


There is also another reason for the 
material interest of developing coun- 
tries in foreign financial support. This 
is the low capital-accumulation rate that 
is typical of their own economy. In the 
beginning of the 1950’s, it constituted 13 
percent, but in 1963-1966 it rose to 14 
percent of the total national income of 
the “Third World.” According to the 
widely prevalent opinion of specialists, 
the minimum rate of accumulation per- 
mitting a steady “self-reproducing” 
process of economic growth is 15 per- 
cent. The lacking one percent repre- 
sents the gap which, as has been pro- 
posed, foreign capital must fill. 


6 UN., Document TD-35, supp. 1, November 
17, 1967, p. 34. 

TSurvey of Current Business (September 
issues of 1965, 1966, and 1967). 

8 Biulleten’ inostrannoi kommercheskoi in- 
formatsii (BIKI) [Bulletin of Foreign Com- 
mercial Information], February 27, 1968, p. 1. 


From the standpoint of the develop- 
ment interests of the countries of the 
“Third World,” the entire problem has, 
consequently, both an external and an 
internal side: the problem is to attract 
supplementary resources in general, and 
particularly those offered in the form of — 
foreign-exchange currency. To a certain 
extent, these are two sides of the same 
coin, and, therefore, one cannot but 
agree with the delegates of the “Group 
of 77” at UNCTAD-II who 


recognizing that they must bear the basic 
responsibility for their development, 
stressed that in view of the limited possi- 
bilities for substituting domestic resources 
for imported ones, the availability of means 
in foreign currency greatly influences the 
extent as well as the effectiveness of their 
measures in mobilizing internal resources.® 


Importance of internal economic 
measures 


True, for fairness’ sake it must be 
noted that effective measures in internal 
economic affairs are also a way of in- 
creasing a country’s holdings of foreign 
currency and, in any case, can facilitate 
more rational: utilization of that cur- 
rency. For instance, the expenditures 
of India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines on grain imports in 1954— 
1956 constituted 6.3 percent, 8.5 per- 
cent, 4.8 percent and 7.1 percent, re- 
spectively, of their export earnings. In 
1963—1965, payment for grain imports 
had consumed 29.2 percent, 16.6 per- 
cent, 23.6 percent and 10 percent of the 
increased export incomes of these coun- 
tries.1° Insufficient measures in improv- 
ing national agriculture, as is apparent, 
played an important role in this forced 
increase in spending scarce foreign ex- 
change. 


®UN., Document TD-82, March 18, 1968, 
p. 10. 

10U.N., Document TD-55, January 23, 
1968, p. 15. 
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TRADE BALANCÈ AND AssESSMENT 
or NEEDS 


The trade balance usually serves as 
the starting criterion for a quantitative 
assessment of the needed inflow of ex- 
ternal financial resources in the coun- 
tries of the “Third World.” The “trade 
gap” concept forms the basis of all cal- 
culations carried out in connection with 
this problem by the UNCTAD Secre- 
tariat under the leadership of its direc- 
tor, Raul Prebisch. A projection for 
the year 1975 is one result of these cal- 
culations. The prognosis is that with 
an average (desirable) growth rate of 
6.1 percent, the developing countries 
will need, in international currency, 
$83.5 billion to pay for the import of 
goods and services and an additional 
$14.2 billion for other payments. With 
their export earnings they will be able to 
cover $73.5 billion. The remaining 
$24.2 billion—the “trade gap”—is the 
measure of the necessary financial in- 
flows from outside. Other variants of 
the calculations presented by United 
Nations experts define the “trade gap” 
in 1975 as $17-26 billion.” 

Staying with an average figure and 
assuming that $20 billion will be needed 
to cover the deficit of the trade balance, 
even then it would be necessary to dou- 
ble the present volume of external fi- 
nancing of the developing countries by 
1975. It is calculated that simply pre- 
serving the present level of the aggregate 
inflow of capital to “Third World” 
countries will result, in 1975, in a net 
sum for these receipts of $0.1 billion, 
and that, thereafter, their net sum will 
become a negative value. This is under- 
standable, because an ever increasing 
share of the new credits and subsidies 
goes annually toward repaying the 
principal and interest on old loans. 


1 UN., Document TD-3, January 17, 1968, 
p. 18. 
12 BIKI, February 27, 1968, p. 1. 


Therefore, merely to retain the existing 
net inflow of capital, the aggregate sum 
of external financing of the “Third 
World” must exceed $16 billion -in 
1975.1° However, inasmuch as we are 
talking about the necessity of doubling 
this inflow, $26 billion will be needed 
($16 billion plus the present $10 bil- 
lion). One can leave it at this figure. 
Specifying it more exactly can be of 
interest only from the standpoint of per- 
fecting the technique of calculations, but 
it will not change anything in the logic 
of the general approach. 

The usefulness of all this arithmetic 
lies in its portrayal of the magnitude of 
the problem. However, in addition, we 
have here a case where the quantitative 
characterization of a phenomenon, while 
it staggers the imagination with rows of 
figures with nine zeros, diverts attention 
from the qualitative side of the matter. 

In a more detailed analysis of what 
the concept of “trade gap” signifies, it 
is necessary, for example, to take into 
consideration the statistical data taken 
from an official publication of UNCTAD 
and presented in the table: 


TABLE—CREDITS, SUBSIDIES, AND TRADE 
Losses or DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, 
1961-1966 (Murrons or DOLLARS) 









CREDITS AND 





L Tv 
DEVELOPING | ree Devenor-| LOSSES As 
Years | rrom Detert- |O COUNTRIES) AGGREGATE 
ORATION IN BY HIGRLY CREDITS 
TERMS OF DEVELOPED AND 
TRADES CAPITALIST SUBSIDIES 
STATES 
1961 1824 4996 36.5 
1962 2158 5390 40.0 
1963 2109 5914 35.7 
1964 2026 5947 34.1 
1965 2519 6203 40.1 
1966 2752 6430 42.8 





a In 1953-1957 dollars. 

b Estimated. 

Source: U. N., Document TD-5, November 
15, 1967, p. 50. 


18s UN., Document TD-35, suppl. 1, No- 
vember 17, 1967, p. 34. 
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Western POLICIES AS CAUSAL FACTORS 


The immediate conclusion derived 
from the table is that, on the average, 
two-fifths of the aggregate sum of cred- 
its and subsidies. received by the devel- 
oping countries from the highly devel- 
oped capitalist states are merely com- 
pensation for the loss which the former 
incur in the world market because of the 
constantly worsening terms of trade. 
Price-stabilization, accordingly, must be- 
come the measure to help to reduce the 
developing countries’ dependency on ex- 
ternal financing. Who should be asked 
to undertake this task? The answer to 
this question is prompted by the figures. 


Trade and tariff policies 


The highly developed capitalist states’ 
share in the foreign-trade turnover of 
the developing countries is almost 70 
percent, and that is also roughly their 
relative share in world trade. The posi- 
tion and the policy of the West in the 
world market exerts the most powerful 
influence on price movements: to the ex- 
tent that even in the confines of the 
same trade group the export-production 
of the highly developed capitalist states 
is sold at a higher price than the 
analogous production of the developing 
countries. At New Delhi, examples 
were constantly introduced which 
showed that the price movements of 
raw materials coming from the West 
and of raw materials from the South 
frequently prove to be exactly opposite: 
in the first case, prices are rising; in the 
second, declining. 

Another factor giving rise to the 
“trade gap” is the low rate of expan- 
sion of the developing countries’ exports. 
For the 1960-1965 period, on the aver- 
age, they were 6.4 percent. At the 
same time, “Third World” exports to 
the countries of the capitalist West in- 
creased, on the average, by 5.8 percent 
annually; exports within the developing 
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countries’ group, by 6.7 ‘percent; and 
exports to socialist countries, by 14.9 
percent.* Again, it is not hard to see 
that the lag in the developing countries’ 
export-expansion occurs in their trade 
with Western contractors. There is no 
point in enumerating here all the bar- 
riers erected by the capitalist states to 
prevent the products of the “Third 
World” from entering their markets. 
One must only keep in mind that the 
manufacturers of the new and not yet 
firmly established industries of the de- 
veloping countries encounter the great- 
est obstacles chiefly in the form of high 
tariffs. It is precisely this form of dis- 
crimination which most noticeably deals 
a blow to the economic-development in- 
terests of the former colonies and semi- 
colonies, and it is one of the factors lim- 
iting their abilities to raise the domestic 
rate of capital-accumulation. 

In this way, the unfavorable balance 
of the aggregate world trade of the 
“Third World” is not simply a function 
of the immense needs of the developing 
countries for the import of goods 
needed for accelerating their economic 
progress. 


Western private investment and Third 
World public debt - 


Similarly, it does not suffice to state 
that the payments of the developing 
countries connected with repayment of 
public indebtedness and the transfers of 
receipts to foreign private investments 
constitute an enormous sum. It is 
further necessary to analyze the causes 
which lie at the basis of its rapid in- 
crease, as well as the directions along 
which these resources leave the “Third 
World.” In the opinion of experts, one- 
half of the total sum presently paid by 
developing countries to repay their pub- 

14U.N., Document TD-5, November 15, 


1967, p. 25; ibid., TD-18, November 3, 1967, 
table 2. 
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lic indebtedness are payments on ex- 
port credits which have been offered by 
the Western powers on very stiff terms.?* 
The remainder of payments on the pub- 
lic debt are basically the consequence 
of longstanding Western credit practices 
which provide for high interest rates 
and relatively short repayment periods. 
Thus, this item in the expenditures col- 
umn of the payment balances of the 
“Third World” countries was inflated, 
not simply because foreign loans were 
actively attracted in the past, but also 
because the credits were, of necessity, 
accepted on conditions dictated by the 
West. 

Finally, as concerns those payments 
of the “Third World” expressed in the 
transfers of profits, interest, and divi- 
dends to the private capital investments 
of foreign companies, it is perfectly ob- 
vious that their flow is directed entirely 
to the states of highly developed capi- 
talism. Moreover, the receipts and pay- 
ments on items associated with the 
movement of private capital are far 
from being balanced, and, as a result, 
year after year, the developing coun- 
tries lose huge sums, to the benefit of 
highly developed capitalist states.° The 
influence of factors which belong in the 
area of world politics rather than in the 
sphere of international economic rela- 
tions is also reflected very noticeably in 
both the trade and the payment bal- 
ances of the “Third World.” 


Vietnam 


The war in Vietnam was a serious 
disorganizing factor in world trade. 
The advocates of American aggression 
vigorously spread the myth that the 


1 UN., Document TD-5, add. 1, August 
31, 1967, p. 49. ‘ 

16 Regarding the processes set into motion 
by the activity of private American capital in 
the countries of the “Third World,” see the 
detailed statistical materials in JfEiMO, no. 2, 
1968. 


military purchases of the United States 
are allegedly a blessing for the export 
trade of the countries of the “Third 
World.” In reality, however, the rain 
of gold brought about by Washington’s 
Vietnam adventure fell, as noted in one 
of UNCTAD’s publications, and as 
should have been expected, only on the 
group of Southeast Asian regimes which 
are bound fastest to the American mili- 
tary machine. Among them, South Ko- 
rea, the Taiwan regime, and Thailand 
occupy the most conspicuous place." 
For the greater number of the develop- 
ing countries, on the other hand, the 
aggressive activities of the United States 
in Vietnam, which brought about a crisis 
of the American balance of payments 
and weakened the dollar, were the cause 
of a harmful reduction in foreign cur- 
rency receipts. 


The Middle East conflict 


The consequences of the Arab-Israeli 
confrontation were also a hard blow to 
the economies of many countries of the 
“Third World.” ‘Leaving aside that loss 
which was incurred by the United Arab 
Republic because of-the closing of the 
Suez Canal (receipts from the use of 
the Canal constituted about one-third 
of the value of the manufactures ex- 
ported by that country), attention 
must be drawn to the general disorgani- 
zation of the trade routes connecting the 
developing countries of the Indian Ocean 
basin and Southeast Asia with Europe. 
In particular, this has increased the 
costliness of food imports to the Asian 
countries. The documents of UNCTAD 
reflect justified alarm in this connec- 
tion.!8 It may be that in global calcu- 
lations dealing with the over-all prob- 
lems of the international economic posi- 
tion of the “Third World,” similar “epi- 


17U.N., Document TD-5, November 15, 


1967, p. 14. 
18 Ibid., p. 15. 
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sodic” events from the sphere of world 
politics are not calculable. However, 
indisputably, the aggressive line of im- 
perialism which, in general, has caused 
the fires of war, first in one and then in 
another region of the globe, has been a 
constant source of complications and 
difficulties for the economy of the devel- 
oping countries. Even if it is impossible 
to give an exact quantitative estimate 
of the loss that it has caused to the 
“Third World,” one must not, in any 
case, forget about it. 


The aftereffects of colonialism 


All this, taken together, is evidence of 
imperialism’s high degree of responsibil- 
ity for the acuteness of the external fi- 
nancing problem confronting the devel- 
oping countries. From various interna- 
tional forums, including both sessions of 
UNCTAD, the representatives of the so- 
cialist states, and those of many countries 
which have experienced the full burden 
of colonial rule, have repeatedly stressed 
that the imperialist powers have the 
duty to make good at least part of the 
loss which they caused to their former 
colonies and semicolonies over centuries 
of exploitation. It was not without rea- 
son that the apostle of Western eco- 
nomic thought, John Maynard Keynes, 
observed that all of the national wealth 
of England in his day was but the capi- 
talized value of the treasures, seized by 
Lord Clive, during the pillage of Cal- 
cutta after the battle at Plassey in 
1757. To some delegates at UNCTAD- 
II, it seemed, however, that in examin- 
ing the present problems of world trade 
and development, “historical arguments” 
do not carry weight. 

But this problem did not result 
merely from past injustices. The pres- 
ent, as was shown above, provides no 
fewer arguments for requiring the im- 
perialist powers to take measures lead- 
ing to the reinstatement of justice in 


the sphere oftheir economic relations 
with the countries of the “Third World.” 


Some OBJECTIONS TO “ONE PERCENT” 
AND THE “NORTH-SOUTH CONCEPT” 


It cannot be said that UNCTAD-II 
completely ignored the complexity and 
contradictions of the problems involved 
in the external financing of developing 
countries and its many-sided interde- 
pendency with other factors operating 
within the framework of the interna- 
tional economic mechanism. At the ses- 
sion in New Delhi, a thorough discussion 
was held on measures which could open 
wider the markets of the highly devel- 
oped capitalist states for the goods of 
the “Third World”; various proposals 
regarding the stabilization of world 
prices were examined; and ideas were 
advanced dealing with specific ways of 
improving the payment-capabilities of 
the developing countries. The majority 
of these questions involved the precise 
relations between the states of highly 
developed capitalism and the “Third 
World.” Nevertheless, in discussing the 
problem of external financing in its gen- 
eralized aspect, the internal complexi- 
ties and contradictions which constituted 
important secondary elements were all 
pushed aside, as it were, and buried in 
oblivion, while a single dominating 
theme, the theme of “one percent,” re- 
mained on the surface. 

In the documents of the UNCTAD 
Secretariat, the idea of placing a level- 
ing one-percent tax on the “rich” coun- 
tries, in favor of the “poor” countries, 
is presented as an effective solution for 
saving the “Third World” from an other- 
wise unavoidable bankruptcy. Again, 
the argument makes use of an impressive 
arithmetic. According to the calcula- 
tions of Dr. Prebisch’s coworkers, the 
developing countries would obtain an 
additional $5 billion in a short time, if 
all highly developed states assume the 
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obligation to- grant to them one percent 
of their national product in the form of 
aid.* Mathematically, this one percent 
may actually be the missing element of 
the equation, called the “trade gap.” 
However, the recommendation embodied 
in this formula far exceeds the frame- 
work of statistical calculations. When 
measured against the real sociopolitical 
structure of the modern world, it is 
utopian. Moreover, despite the good 
intentions of many of its sincere adher- 
ents, it may harm rather than serve the 
interests of the developing countries. 


Objections of socialist countries to “one 
percent” 


The point of the matter is that the 
idea of “one percent” represents the nu- 
merical abstraction of the concept 
“North-South,” that is, a concept of the 
modern world which is based on a com- 
plete disregard of its sociopolitical or- 
ganization. The intrainstitutional cli- 
mate of international organizations like 
UNCTAD is, to some extent, conducive 
to the development of such views. In- 
asmuch as the concept of “one percent” 
itself presumes one kind of division of 
the world, it can be said with all cer- 
tainty that the decisive watershed is not 
along the North-South line, but along 
the East-West line. The considerations 
and figures adduced above attest to the 
` indisputable fact that the blame for the 
fundamental external economic adversi- 
ties of the “Third World” lies with the 
capitalist West. With such a state of 
affairs, there could be no greater ab- 
surdity than to impose on the socialist 
countries the obligation to compensate 
the developing countries to an equal de- 
gree with the capitalist countries for the 
damage caused them in the sphere of 
international economic relations. 

The countries of socialism cannot per- 
mit themselves to be placed on the same 


12 UN., Document TD-3, January 17, 1968, 
p. 38. 
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plane as the imperialist states which 
ruled for centuries in the colonial world, 
plundering its riches. In particular, it 
must not be forgotten that imperialism 
exercised its sway also in those countries 
where socialism was victorious after. the 
Second World War, and that the peoples 
there have still not completely overcome 
the consequences of its yoke. 

The peoples of the socialist countries 
are carrying out a great historical devel- 
opment. They are creating a new soci- 
ety and regard the’ building of socialism 
as fulfilling their international duty. 
It is understandable that the peoples of 
the “Third World” are deeply interested 
in the progressive development of this 
process, which also opens up propitious 
lines of development for them. 

As was stressed in the presentations of 
its delegates to UNCTAD-II, the Soviet 
Union has rendered and will render aid 
to the developing countries and expand 
economic co-operation with them, guided 
therein by its own capabilities and the 
capabilities of these countries. The 
principles which guide the socialist states 
in their relations with the “Third 
World” cannot, after all, be founded on 
a quantitatively regulated dose of phi- 
lanthropy. Internationalism plus equal- 
ity and mutual advantage—these are the 
principal parameters defining the eco- 
nomic co-operation of socialistic states 
with the liberated countries. 


The danger of the growth of 
monopoly-formation 


As concerns the highly developed 
capitalist states, their economic policy 
vis-a-vis the “Third World” is obvi- 
ously determined by their own imperial- 
ist interests. Regardless of whether 
some of them accept the “one percent” 
formula or not, the essence of the mat- 
ter is not changed. Incidentally, this 
has already been substantiated by facts. 
Among the states which have “officially 
expressed their intention to reach the 
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full quota of one percent,” Dr. Prebisch 
names Canada, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Japan, and the Netherlands.2° How- 
ever, of these, only the Netherlands has 
actually, over a number of years, di- 
rected into the developing countries a 
capital flow equal to one percent of its 
gross national product and even exceed- 
ing this: 1.1 percent, on the average, 
over the period 1961-1965.7% In this 
connection, one recalls the fervent state- 
ments by Mr. Pronk, the Dutch repre- 
sentative at the Bangkok conference of 
economist-planners, where he not only 
defended the “one percent” idea, but 
also literally called for pinning the en- 
tire industrially developed part of the 
world to the wall and compelling it to 
assume obligations guaranteeing the eco- 
nomic progress of the developing coun- 
tries. 

For the government and entrepreneur- 
jal capital of the Netherlands, all of 
this has practical significance, the mean- 
ing of which becomes clear when fa- 
miliarizing oneself with the figures char- 
acterizing the structure of the Dutch 
“one percent.” These show that from 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the “Third 
World” financial receipts from the Neth- 
erlands are made up of investments and 
credits by private capital.” Upon veri- 
fication it turns out that the phrases 
about the benevolent “self-taxation” of 
the Netherlands and the summons to 
follow its self-denying example serve 
only as a cover for the expansion of 
Dutch monopolies in the developing 
countries. If the words issuing from 
The Hague can caress the ears of sincere 
adherents of the “one percent” idea, 
then Dutch practice can hardly evoke 


20 Ibid. 

21U.N., Document, TD-5, add. 1, August 
31, 1967, p. 47. 

22 See, for instance, Organization for Euro- 
pean Co-operation and Development, “Devel- 
opment Assistance Efforts and Policies: 1964 
Review” (Paris: OECD, 1964), p. 103. 
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satisfaction even on the part of Dr. 
Raul Prebisch himself, who insists that 
the share of private capital in the flow 
of means destined for the “Third 
World” should not exceed 25 percent.?? 


Third World demoralization and 
dependency 


At one time Pierre Mussa gave cur- 
rency to the term “proletarian nations.” 
Thereby, he perpetrated the inadmissi- 
ble—he transferred to the international 
arena the concepts of the internal class 
stratification in an exploitative society. 
However, at least he called the peoples 
of the economically backward countries 
proletarians, that is, he apparently 
acknowledged their assuming the role of 
fighters for their liberation. The pres- 
ent conceptions, however, growing out 
of an understanding of the world as split 
into the “exploiting North” and the 
“proletarian South,” lead, in essence, to 
establishing the developing countries in 
the role of “rentier nations” or “depen- 
dent nations.” 

In fact, the following is one of typi- 
cal examples of the kind of thinking 
followed by adherents of the “one per- 
cent” idea: 


All modern societies . . . accept the princi- 
ple, according to which- every citizen has 
the right to enjoy the basic social minimum 
of economic well-being. In a similar fash- 
ion all states recognize the legitimacy of 
taxing for this purpose those citizens who 
are better off to provide well-being for 
those who are worse off, 


Hence, foreign aid must be only the “in- 
ternational development of that which 
the majority of modern states have al- 
ready accepted on their national 
level.” ** It appears that the author of 
this pronouncement is in error even 


28U.N., Document TD-3, January 17, 1968, 
p. 38. 

24I. G. Patel, Foreign Aid (Bombay, 1968), 
p. 8 
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when speaking about how things are “at 
the national level”: in the socialist 
countries, the accepted principle is pay- 
ment according to work, and not redis- 
tribution of incomes through the tax 
system; also, in capitalist countries, 
fiscal practice is not at all directed to- 
ward pulling the social “bottom” up 
closer to the “top.” But this is not the 
point. Regardless of the good inten- 
tions going into the projects of creating 
a world budgetary administration with 
its own taxing apparatus which would 
work in favor of the developing coun- 
tries, looked at objectively, these em- 
body a demobilizing and even demoral- 
izing idea. According to this scheme, 
the developing countries are, in essence, 
relegated to the position of infirm and 
wretched inhabitants of orphanages and 
poorhouses. “Proletarian nations” be- 
come “dependent nations.” Someone 
would like to transform them into 
“rentier nations,” automatically receiv- 
ing their incomes from the outside. 
The dependency aspect of the “one 
percent” concept apparently disturbs 
many representatives of the developing 
countries themselves. At any rate, that 
impression was left, for instance, by 
the speech given at the above-men- 
tioned Bangkok conference by Dr. ul- 
Haq, the chief economist of the Na- 
tional Planning Commission of Pakistan. 
Ul-Haq, who is an ardent proponent of 
the comprehensive and effective mobili- 
zation of internal development re- 
sources, addressed to his colleagues— 
the economist-planners of the countries 
of Asia—an emotional summons first to 
achieve full utilization of the existing 
production capabilities in the national 
economy, and only then to seek the 
lacking means from abroad. Also, it 
was not without reason that in the dis- 
cussions at UNCTAD-II, a prominent 
place was occupied by the question re- 
garding the necessity of introducing the 
criterion of the internal effectiveness of 
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the economic mechanism of the develop- 
ing countries as the basis for defining 
the degree of need for their supple- 
mentary external financing. Neverthe- 
less, even this, on the whole, judicious 
principle can easily turn out to be only 
an instrument of the selfish policy of 
international capital. For instance, at 
the sessions of the Third Committee in 
New Delhi, the delegate from Belgium 
suggested that the availability of a sup- 
plementary inflow of financial means 
from the outside into the countries of 
the “Third World” be made directly 
dependent on how effectively these coun- 
tries guarantee favorable investment 
conditions for private capital. 


SUMMARY 


In this manner, the “one percent” 
formula and those concepts which it 
embodies cannot be interpreted as sim- 
ply harmless illusions. The seeds which 
they sow in the soil of the real class 
antagonisms that comprise the pivot, 
both of the national life of the majority 
of the countries of the world and of the 
international affairs of mankind, could 
give rise to such growths as would 
frighten away the sowers themselves, 
On the one hand, under the cover of 
“one percent” benevolence a most ex- 
tensive development of the plunderous 
expansion of monopoly capital is en- 
tirely possible. On the other hand, the 
guaranteed “percentage” could become 
an excellent means for conserving in- 
effective, bureaucratic regimes in the 
developing countries themselves, because 
efforts and concerns aimed at accelerat- 
ing national economic progress would no 
longer be required of them. Finally, to 
complete the picture it must be noted 
how, in the given case, this conception of 
a liberal-benevolent bent so astonish- 
ingly coincides with the archrevolution- 
ary adventurism of Peking. In Peking 
they say that the “world city” must 
fall before the “world countryside,” and 
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some respected delegates at interna- 
tional conferences support the very same 
idea, in essence—only limiting it to the 
“one percent” quota. 

All this, of course, in no way solves 
the problem of the external financing of 
the developing countries, nor does it 
eliminate the necessity for the inflow of 
supplementary resources to them, es- 
pecially in the form of foreign currency. 
Where are these means to come from? 
Without question, imperialism must 
make good, even if only in part, that 
huge loss which it caused to the econo- 
mies of the countries of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin’ America during the colonial 
past, and which is continued to this day 
through the operation of the interna- 
tional capitalism mechanism. However, 


here the matter cannot be.restricted to 
“one percent.” Here there are no 
arithmetical boundaries. If the United 
States can spend $26 billion a year on 
the aggression in Vietnam, then it would 
be ridiculous to limit their “norm” of 
aid to the developing countries to $8.6 
billion, that is, to that notorious one 
percent of the national product. 

This is only one side of the problem. 
The other side is the way in which the 
developing countries use the means com- 
ing in from the outside. These means 
must become the source of genuine so- 
cioeconomic progress, not coupons to be 
clipped by those ruling circles which 
conserve economic stagnation and only 
intensify the acuteness of national prob- 
lems. : 
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The Third World and the Great Powers 


By Sısır GUPTA 


` ABSTRACT: The Third World has made no attempt to evolve 
a common and consistent attitude to the momentous changes in 
world politics that have occurred during this decade. The im- 
portance and influence of these countries in international affairs 
has declined, and they have not participated in the processes 
which led to the Soviet-American détente or the loosening of 
the two blocs. In many ways, the changes that have occurred 
in interbloc and intrabloc relationships are those that the 
countries of the Third World always regarded as desirable. 
But the essence of the Third World’s problem is that the struc- 
tural changes in world politics have not been carried forward 
to the extent that would make them meaningful for poor and 
weak nations. The inadequacies of the present system are 
apparent from the steps taken by the two superpowers in the 
field of disarmament and in their responses to certain types of 
local conflicts. What is most alarming from the viewpoint of 
the Third World is that the present system could easily lead to 
the replacement of the old concept of one world by a new con- 
cept of an inner and an outer world relegating the nations of 
developing areas to the status of a peripheral element in inter- 
national politics. It is obviously in the interest of the Third 
World to convert the present search for stability in great- 
power relations and a minimal world order into a search for 
global peace and stability and a maximal world order. 
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Tue Tuirp WORLD AND THE GREAT POWERS 


T is difficult to discern any common 

or consistent attitude among the 
countries of the Third World towards 
the systemic changes in world politics 
that have occurred in this decade. Most 
of the significant nations of Asia and 
Africa attained their freedom when the 
cold war appeared to be at its height, 
and they readily developed a view of 
their role and place in a world torn by 
the East-West conflict. Their primary 
urge was to remain uninvolved in that 
conflict, partly because of their appre- 
hension that any such involvement 
would curtail their newly won freedom 
from Western dominance and partly be- 
cause of their feeling that many of the 
cold-war issues were irrelevant to the 
problems and tasks they faced. It was 
their intention to project into world 
politics a set of issues which the con- 
flict among the great powers tended 
either to ignore or to obscure. Non- 
alignment and Afro-Asian co-operation 
thus became the shared objective of 
these countries, making them appear to 
be a third element from the viewpoint 
of the nations involved in the contest 
between the two blocs. It was generally 
believed during the late 1950’s that the 
Third World constituted an important, 
active, and effective group of partici- 
pants in international political processes 
and that it had to be allocated an im- 
portant role in any international system 


1 Nehru described the division of the world 
between the rich, underpopulated, and white 
regions, on the one hand, and the poor, over- 
populated, and colored regions on the other, as 
“the most dangerous threat to world peace.” 
He told an Indian journalist in the early 
1960’s: “I have mentioned this danger before, 
and I would like to say again that we con- 
sider this to be a more real division with po- 
tential for trouble than the other artificial 
division of the world between capitalism, com- 
munism and all that.” R. K. Karanjia, The 
Philosophy of Mr. Nehru (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1966), p. 67. For his description of 
the nature of the problem, see ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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of the future, The concept of a three- 
tier world system fourfd symbolic ex- 
pression in 1960 in Khruschev’s pro- 
posal, at the Fifteenth Session of the 
General Assembly, for a troika to run 
the United Nations Secretariat. 

Since then, there have been momen- 
tous changes in world politics. The re- 
lationship between the two superpowers 
has been transformed from one of in- 
tense hostility to one of limited co- 
operation in certain fields and restrained 
competition in others. Their major al- 
lies have either broken away from them 
or acquired considerable freedom of ac- 
tion and maneuver. Although the bal- 
ance of terror has made the possibility 
of a total conflict among the central 
powers remote, if not nonexistent, this 
has, in itself, increased the probability 
of lower-level conflicts in certain regions 
and among some local adversaries—con- 
flicts which do not exert an undue 
strain on the stability of Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. ‘These changes have af- 
fected all the nations of the Third 
World, though in different ways and in 
varying degrees. But there has been 
little effort on their part to revise their 
immediately postindependence view of 
the world and to evolve an understand- 
ing of the changed structure of world 
politics? 


THE DECLINE OF THE THIRD WORLD 


Perhaps the most important reason for 
this omission is that the period of the 
transformation of the relationship among 
the central powers has also been the 


2The introductory paragraphs of the Dec- 
laration adopted by the Second Conference 
of Nonaligned Countries, in Cairo on Oc- 
tober 10, 1964, referred to some of these 
changes, but made no attempt to spell out 
their implications. It stated, for example: 
“Important changes have also taken place 
within the eastern and western blocs, and 
this new phenomenon should be taken into 
account in the objective assessment of the 
current international situation.” 
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period of a sharp decline in the influ- 
ence of the Third World in interna- 
tional politics. Not only has there been 
a perceptible erosion of the unity of 
outlook of these countries,* but most of 
` them have individually chosen to turn 
their attention from éxternal to internal 
problems. To some extent this phenom- 
enon can be explained in terms of fac- 
tors that are internal to the Third 
World. In many of these countries, 
political changes have brought into 
power new elites who are preoccupied 
with domestic problems and have little 
interest in those world issues which do 
not directly impinge on them; some 
leading nations of Asia and Africa, like 
Indonesia, Burma, Ghana, and Nigeria, 
have withdrawn from international poli- 
tics, in varying degrees, following dra- 
matic’ internal changes.* In some other 
countries, the changes have been less ap- 
parent, though, perhaps, no less real. 
For example, the new rural elites that 
are now ascendant in India have a nar- 
rower range of interest in international 
affairs. In fact, the Third World as a 
whole may be said to have been wit- 


8 The inability of the Afrc-Asian countries 
to hold a second conference in 1965 was a 
conclusive evidence of divisions and dissen- 


sions in the Third World. A Chinese state-- 


ment urging the cancellation of the proposed 
conference said, inter alia: “If we insist upon 
convening the conference despite the full 
knowledge, that it has no chance of success 
... then there will be no positive results. 
Instead it will only lead to splits and that 
would indeed be a real setback for the Asian 
and African countries.” —Renmin Ribao edi- 
torial of October 23, as reproduced in the 
Peking Review, October 29, 1965. 

4It has been the view of some leaders that 
many internal changes in Afro-Asia have 
been brought about by external forces. In 
his address to the Cairo Conference of the 
nonaligned nations, President Nasser referred 
to coups d’état and plots in many countries 
“directed and engineered by the secret forces 
of the major powers.” —Keesing’s Contempo- 
rary Archives, 1964, p. 20, 432. 
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nessing the growth of pressing internal 
problems following the first attempts at 
modernization and the consequent rele- 
gation of external problems to positions 
of relative unimportance in the list of its 
priorities. 

But the decline of the Third World 
cannot be viewed in isolation from other 
changes in world politics’ The loosen- 
ing of the two blocs and the beginning 
of a certain measure of multipolarity in 
the world has made the policies and 
postures of the powerful allies and part- 
ners of the two superpowers the subject 
of the attention and concern of all others; 
as China broke away from the Soviet 
Union’ and France defied the United 
States, the nations of Asia and Africa 
suddenly found themselves reduced to 
the position of the “Fifth (or Sixth) 
World,” in terms of their importance in 
world politics. In addition, the im- 
provement in Soviet-American relations 
and the attainment of a great deal of 
stability in the central power balance 
have brought to the surface a number of 
local conflicts involving the nations of 
the Third World. This has underlined 
the fact that, as small and medium pow- 
ers, the major interest of these countries 
is in regional, and not in global, politics. 
Even more important, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to correlate the experi- 
ences of these countries in their respec- 
tive regional contexts and to evolve a 
common attitude toward such local con- 
flicts. It may be easy for the United 
Arab Republic to view its conflict with 
Israel in terms of the unresolved prob- 
lems between the West and the Third 
World, but India cannot fit its experi- 
ences with China into this pattern. Sim- 
ilarly, the conflicts between Algeria and 
Morocco, Malaysia and the Philippines, 
and Nigeria and Biafra cannot be easily 
described as extensions of the Soviet- 
American cold war or as products of the 
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machinations of any of the central pow- 
ers." i : 


©- Lack OF PARTICIPATION 


In explaining the inability of the 
Third World to evolve ‘its attitude to 
the changing pattern of relations among 
the great powers, it is also necessary to 
mention that there has been a bewilder- 
ing quality about these developments, 
particularly for those nations which have 
been watching them from: a distance.° 
On the one hand, the propaganda ma- 
chines of the two superpowers have 
minimized the importance of their rap- 
prochement and have often behaved as 
if the cold war continues unabated; on 
the other hand, their common adversary 
-—and, in one sense a leading country 
of the Third World—China has alleged 
that they are colluding and collaborat- 
ing to build a duopolistic international 
system. As the objects of their compe- 
tition and rivalry, many countries of 
Asia and Africa have found it difficult 
to accept the simplistic Chinese view of 
Soviet-American “collusion” ;? they have 


5 Interestingly, the Chinese seemed to . dif- 
ferentiate some Afro-Asian disputes from oth- 
ers. In an obvious reference to Indo-Pakistan 
problems, Peng Chen said in early 1965: 
“Many disputes among Asian and African 
countries are left over by -history, and they 
differ from imperialist aggression and - inter- 
vention against Asian and African countries.” 
—Peking Review, March 12, 1965. 

8 Mrs, Indira Gandhi told an American cor- 
respondent in early 1969 that a “strange sit- 
uation” has been developing in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations: “While there is a certain amount 
of cold war, they sometimes get together also.” 
—Interview with Selig Harrison, International 
Herald Tribune, February 15-16, 1969. 

7 The Asian leader who came nearest to ac- 
cepting the Chinese view was President Su- 
karno. He said at the Cairo Conference of 
Nonaligned Nations: “Today the -problem of 
security is no longer a problem directly re- 
lated to the Big Powers. ... I think we can 
have full confidence in the ability of Moscow 
and Washington to find additional accommo- 
dation and rapprochement.... I do not 
think they are in need of us at this present 
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found it equally difficult tò ignore events 
like the Glassboro meeting or the Non- 
proliferation Treaty and to sustain the 
“two scorpions in a bottle’ image of 
their relationship. 

Most of this difficulty in assessing the 
nature and extent of the changes in So- 
viet-American relations arises out of the 
fluidity of the current international sys- 
tem; the Soviets, and the Americans 
themselves, are still faced with great 
uncertainties regarding the future of 
their relationship, and are possibly in 
search of a more stable pattern. But it 
is undeniable that the countries of the 
Third World have an additional prob- 
lem in this regard because of their in- 
ability to participate in the processes 
which have resulted in the changes in 
Soviet-American relations. The two 
superpowers have tended to deal directly 
with each other, not only on such bi- 
lateral problems as arms control, but 
also on a number of other issues like 
the enforcement of nonproliferation and 
the resolution of local conflicts which 
involve many other nations as well. It 
is a matter of great significance that 
while they seemed unresponsive to the 
frantic appeals by the leading nations 
of the Third World for a renewal of 
contact between their leaders after the 
abortive Paris summit of 1960, they 
found it possible to adopt a series of 


_ measures ‘to improve their relations fol- 


lowing thé Cuban crisis of 1962, when 
no such collective effort by the Third 
World was forthcoming.’ 





juncture. ... Peaceful coexistence is not a 
problem between powers of equal strength.”— 
Achmed Sukarno, The Era of Confrontation 
(Djakarta: Indonesian Department of For- 
eign Affairs, 1964 [?]), pp. 15-21. 

8 Five neutralist countries—India, Ghana, 
United Arab Republic, Indonesia and Yugo- 
slavia—submitted a resolution in the United 
Nations General Assembly on September 29, 
1960, urging President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Khrushchev to renew their con- 
tacts. The United States opposed the resolu- 
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Before discussing the effects of the 
changes in great-power relations, it is 
necessary to stress that the nations of 
the Third World, as, indeed, a number 
of other medium and small powers in 
other parts of the world, have now dis- 
covered that they have little or no in- 
fluence over the dynamics of the rela- 
tions among the great powers. The 
smaller powers can provide the neces- 
sary framework of world opinion in 
which the superpowers resolve their dif- 
ferences or widen their areas of agree- 
ment, but the basic decisions in this re- 
gard are taken by these powers mainly 
in the light of the developing power 
equation, and not in deference to -what 
is called world public opinion. 


POSITIVE Aspects OF CHANGES IN 
Wortp Portrics 


In many ways the changes that have 
occurred in interbloc and intrabloc rela- 
tionships are those that the countries of 
the Third World had always regarded 
as desirable. They had a stake in So- 
viet-American coexistence and co-opera- 
tion, in the mitigation of the cold war 
and in the loosening of the two military 
blocs. All these developments would 
contribute to world peace, which was as 
much an imperative necessity for the 
Third World as it was for others. They 
had an additional interest in Soviet- 
American rapprochement, inasmuch as 
this was expected to pave the way for 
a massive co-operative effort by them 
and the other developed countries to 
tackle the problems of underdevelop- 
ment of two-thirds of mankind. Some 
of the leaders of Asia and Africa also 
saw such a rapprochement as the begin- 
ning of an eventual convergence of the 
Communist and ¢apitalist systems as the 





tion while the Soviet Union abstained from 
voting. The resolution failed to secure the 
required two-thirds majority and was even- 
tually withdrawn by the sponsors. 


‘the other. 
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former began accommodating itself to 
the Western principles of political lib- 
erty and the latter began accommodat- 
ing itself to the Communist principles of 
equality and social ownership of means 
of production, This would resolve the 
problems created ‘by their own commit- 
ments to political freedom and democ- 
racy, on the one hand, and socialism on 
Finally, it was one of the 
objectives of most countries of the 
Third World to be equally friendly with 
all the great powers and, if possible, to 
emerge as areas of agreement between 
them. To the extent that their ability 
to do so was a function of the state of 
Soviet-American relations, they had an 
obvious stake in their coexistence and 
détente? 

It was also their hope that the loosen- 
ing of the two blocs would further help 
the countries of the Third World. Con- 
siderations of bloc solidarity often 
hampered the efforts of the two super- 
powers to improve their relations; a de- 
gree of disintegration of the blocs would 
free them from such constraints on their 
policies. Again, the movement of some 
of the major powers in the two alliances 
towards a nonaligned position would 
strengthen those forces which wished to 
see the world advance towards a new 
world order based on peaceful coexis- 
tence and co-operation among nations. 
Nehru said in the early 1960s: 


As more and more nations keep joining 
this peace club, as against the nuclear club 
or the Cold War club, we expect this un- 
aligned grouping to grow and absorb other 
nations, the big European nations like 
France and Czechoslovakia, which today 


8¥For Nehru’s exposition of these points 
see Kararjia, pp. 39-53, 69. A very different 
approach to the problems of the Third World 
is contained in President Sukarno’s speeches, 
particularly his speeches at the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1960, at the Bel- 
grade Conference in 1961, and at the Cairo 
conference in 1964. 
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belong to NATO and the Warsaw military 
alliances. We want the whole world to 
become part of the area of peaceful co- 
operation, including ultimately the United 
States and the Soviet Union.?° 


Though the developments that have 
taken place so far have left many of 
these dreams unfulfilled, the world ap- 
pears, at the end of the 1960’s, a little 
more stable and peaceful, even if a lit- 
tle more complex, than it did ten years 
ago. The most important positive as- 
pect of the recent changes in world poli- 
tics is that the prospect of a catastrophic 
global conflict between the two super- 
powers has receded into the background; 
not only are they determined to avoid 
such a conflict, but they have also es- 
tablished the kind of contacts and com- 
munications that are necessary to ensure 
peace between them. 

Again, as their obsession with each 
other has yielded place to a degree of 
mutual trust and confidence, there is, on 
both sides, greater tolerance of ideas 
like nonalignment and lesser urgency to 
push the grey areas of the world to- 
wards political and ideological commit- 
ments. Likewise, the emergence of 
China as an entirely independent third 
factor in world politics has, by and large, 
been a beneficial development: it has 
helped to underline the importance of 
the problems of the Third World at a 
time when many other factors were tend- 
ing to make it look insignificant and 
has also added to the Third World’s 
room for maneuver in relation to the 
great powers.*? Similarly, the evolution 
of distinctive foreign policies in some 
European countries has greatly helped 
a number of Afro-Asian. nations to cre- 
ate a more diversified pattern of foreign 


10 Karanjia, Philosophy of Mr. Nehru, p. 47. 

11 In the case of some Asian countries like 
India, the disintegration of the Sino-Soviet 
alliance has resulted in new and complicated 
problems of defense and foreign policy. 
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relations. Its importancè has recently 
been demonstrated in the help that the 
Arabs have received from France in 
their struggle to achieve honorable peace 
in the Middle East. 


INADEQUACY OF -THE NEW SYSTEM 


These positive aspects of the systemic 
changes in world politics are, however, 
balanced by certain negative aspects of 
their impact on the nations of the Third 
World. Neither the improvement of 
Soviet-American relations nor the loos- 
ening of the blocs has yielded all the 
results for which the Third World had 
fondly hoped. In certain respects, these 
developments have created new prob- 
lems and anxieties. The essence of the 
problem is that the structural changes 
in the world have not been carried for- 
ward to the extent that the Third World 
would have liked, and that the process 
of change seems to have been arrested 
before it could begin to become mean- 
ingful for them. 

Soviet-American relations have tended 
to stagnate at a position where amity 
and animosity, conflict and concord, ex- 
ist side by side. Both sides seem to be 
conscious of the limits beyond which 
they cannot press their competitive in- 
terests without creating unmanageable 
problems of their relationship or with- 
out weakening themselves in relation to 
certain other international forces which 
are challenging the power and authority 
of both of them. There is, therefore, 
an awareness of the identity of their in- 
terests in some areas. They must safe- 
guard the present structure of modified 
bipolarity in the world, limit the power 
and influence of other comovetitors in the 
field, defuse certain explosive situations 
which tend to affect their mutual rela- 
tions, and maintain the stability of the 
central power balance. But the assumo- 
tion of the Third World that this 
awareness will automatically expand 
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into an awareness -of the need to adopt 
joint and co-operative measures to solve 
the problems created by the yawning 
gap between the world’s North and 
South, or to evolve a viable world or- 
der which will ensure the security and 
welfare of all nations, has proved to be 
facile. The area of agreement between 
‘the two superpowers is still too narrow 
to be of much use to the Third World. 

Nothing illustrates better the inade- 
quacy of the present limited accord be- 
tween them than some recent develop- 
ments in the field of disarmament. It 
was easy for the Soviet Union and the 
United States to agree that proliferation 
of nuclear weapons would pose serious 
threats to the stability of the system 
which they have erected and would 
make the situation unwieldy by intro- 
ducing new and uncertain elements as 
major actors on the world stage. Not 
even the Vietnam conflict could prevent 
them from jointly drafting and pushing 
through the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
But they have found it impossible to 
make the treaty the beginning of an ef- 
fort to cut down their own armament. 
In fact, while the treaty imposes a 
moral obligation on the great powers to 
take effective steps towards disarma- 
ment, it has been followed by a few de- 
cisions which could well lead to a new 
arms race between the two superpow- 
ers. Having got the issue of horizontal 
proliferation out of the way, the nuclear 
powers seem to be merrily indulging in 
vertical proliferation, belying the hope 
that a measure of disarmament and a 
cut in the defense spending of these 
powers was in the offing. 

A different example of the inade- 
quacy of the present system, from the 
viewpoint of the Third World, is pro- 
vided by the great powers’ attitudes and 
responses to certain types of local con- 
flicts. In pursuing their competitive 
interests in West Asia, the two super- 


powers had lined up on opposing sides 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict; this eroded 
their capacity to prevent a major con- 
flagration in the area in 1967. All that 
they did in response to the situation was 
to disengage themselves quickly from 
the conflict and to decide, at Glassboro, 
that the stability of their mutual rela- 
tions must not be permitted to be af- 
fected by it. Having done so, they re- 
verted to their conflicting postures in 
West Asia, and could make no progress 
in restoring peace and’ stability to the 
region. This author does not wish to 
deny the importance of the Glassboro 
agreement or to suggest that the situa- 
tion weuld not have been far worse in 
its absence, but only to point out the 
limits of the usefulness of the present 
system for countries of the Third World. 
Even in the Indo-Pakistan situation, 
where they had taken care to disengage 
themselves from a developing conflict, 
the great-power mechanism failed to 
prevent its occurrence, though it was 
able to perform a more effective role in 
restoring peace. Although the relations 
between the superpowers have been sta- 
bilized, there has been a perceptible rise 
in the level of permissibility of chaos, 
conflict, and violence in the peripheral 
regions of the world. 


THE INNER AND THE OUTER WORLD 


What is most alarming, in the view- 
point of the Third World, is that the 
present system could easily lead to a 
replacement of the old concept of one 
world by a new concept of an “inner” 
and an “outer” world—-a concept based 
on the application of the Lin Piao the- 
ory in reverse. The relations among the 
world’s central powers, or its cities, are 
being increasingly regarded as the key to 
peace and stability; some Western the- 
oreticians and public men have already 
identified North America, Western Eu- 
rope, Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
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Union, and Japan as the four pillars of 
a world system of the future? The 
hope is that if the relations among these 
countries can be maintained at a satis-. 
factory level, the inner world can be in- 
sulated from the pressures and problems 
generated in the world’s rural slums. It 
may still be possible for these powers to 
help the Third World or gradually to 
integrate it with the rest, but the mag- 
nitude of their problems is such that not 
many results can be expected in the 
short run. The primary need, there- 
fore, is to give up the old-style global- 
ism, to separate the problems of insta- 
bility and stability in the inner world 
from those of the outer, and to prevent 
the latter from casting its shadows over 
the former. 

If the power at the disposal of the 
developed countries remains high and if 
the relationship among them is co-opera- 


12 George Ball has suggested, “as a first 
principle” of American foreign policy, “that 


we should make a crucial conceptual distinc- ` 


tion in our foreign policy between the prob- 
lems of the Northern Zone on the one hand 
and the peripheral Southern areas on the 
other.” To him a hard but quite obvious 
reality is:“the fact that the loud and insistent 
problem of the Third World is in a real 
sense a hostage to what we accomplish in the 
industrialized nations—to how we Americans 
and Europeans and Russians and Japanese 
order and structure our own relations.” He 
also believes that “while shifts in the indus- 
trialized world can deeply affect the power 
balance that preserves a fragile armed peace, 
short ` of general, nuclear havoc, political 
changes in the less developed areas are likely 
to have only a marginal influence.”—George 
Ball, The Discipline of Power (London: Bod- 
ley’ Head, 1968), pp. 233, 346. For another 
sophisticated exposition of the need to create 
a community of developed nations, see Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, “Peace and Power,” Survival 
(December 1968). The consequences of a 
status-quo-oriented world system based on 
co-operation among the developed nations for 
the Third World are indicated in Herman 
Kahn and Anthony J. Weiner, The Year 2000 
(New York: The Macmillan 
1967), pp. 250-252, ° 


Company, . 


tive, the authority that will emanate 
from the inner world will probably be 
adequate to manage the world’s villages. 
If it is not, the cities of the world must 
learn to live with and tolerate a rela- 


‘tively high degree of instability and 


turbulence in the outer world. 

Ten years ago, the plight of the poor 
nations was regarded as of immediate 
relevance for peace and stability in the 
world; today, there is a growing indif- 
ference to their problems. The fact 
that in 1968 the developed world spent 
for aid to developing countries a smaller 
percentage of its income than it did in 
1961 is one manifestation of this trend. 
Several factors may have been responsi- 
ble for this phenomenon: domestic prob- 
lems have assumed urgency in most 
affluent societies; aid has not produced 
all the results that were expected of it; 
and there is greater diffidence in the 
developed world about ‘its capacity to 
transform the underdeveloped. But, to 
a large extent, this growing indifference 
towards the Third World reflects the 
confidence of the central powers in the 
stability of their mutual relations and 
in the success which they have already 
achieved in separating the problems of 
the outer world from those of the inner. 
There are some political and moral 
considerations which may impel them to 
offer aid (the ghosts of Jefferson and 
Marx still haunt many Americans and 
Russians), but they now perceive far 
fewer compulsions to do so. 


INTERESTS OF THE THIRD WORLD 


It is obviously in the interest of the 
Third World to convert the present 
search for stability in great-power rela- 
tions and a minimal world order into a 
search for global stability and a maxi- 
mal world order. To be meaningful for 
the Third World, any model of world 
order must not only tackle the problems 
of security of all nations, in all regions 
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of the world, ‘but must also expand the 
functions of international institutions 
and agencies so as to pave the way for 
international solutions to problems like 
the yawning gap between the rich and 
poor countries of the world. One of 
the problems that Third World countries 
face in pressing for this goal is that 
there is a built-in ambivalence in their 
attitudes to questions of world order: 
on the one hand, as weak powers which 
have only recently acquired their free- 
dom, they want to safeguard their na- 
tional sovereignties zealously from in- 
fringements of any kind; on the other 
hand, as poor and peripheral states of 
the world they have a stake in the ex- 
pansion of the functions of interna- 
tional institutions, But the most im- 
portant problem they face is that, at 
present, they lack the required leverage 
to force the world’s central powers to 
consider such issues. 

Whether they can ever reintroduce 
themselves as active participants in the 
international political processes without 
a degree of redistribution of power in 
their favor is a question that China has 
forcefully posed. But few countries 
of the Third World are prepared to ac- 
cept the Chinese view of an inevitable 
confrontation between them and the 
developed world. The cost of opting 
out of the present international system 
in order to challenge it from outside 
could prove to be very high. The rul- 
ing elites in these countries cannot per- 
mit the first step towards such a con- 
frontation (namely, a Chinese-type rev- 
olution in their societies), for the simple 
reason that it would be tantamount to 
passing a death sentence on themselves. 


13 Kahn and Weiner anticipate that if a 
community of developed nations should come 
into being “the third world might indeed need 
countervailing power either to protect itself 
or to stimulate the possibly apathetic and in- 
different community to take an interest.”—The 
Year 2000, p. 379. ` 


Moreover, none of these countries have 
reasons to regard the “imperialists” and 
the “revisionists” as their common ad- 
versaries or as unmixed evils: many of 
them derived support and sustenance 
from one or both of the superpowers in 
their struggles for independence; all of 
them have received valuable aid and as- 
sistance from them and from the other 
developed countries; and most of them 
hope that the reservoir of idealism in 
these countries, however depleted in 
recent years, can still be a constructive 
force. 

More like the legitimate trade-union- 
ists in a welfare state.than like the or- 
ganized revolutionary proletariat in a 
highly exploitative society, the coun- 
tries of the Third World can make some 
use of the existing international insti- 
tutions like the United Nations and its 
various agencies, to advance their com- 
mon interests.* They can hope that in- 
stitutions like the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) will provide a forum in 
which the developed and the underde- 
veloped countries can together consider 
measures for uplifting of the world’s 
poorer regions; they can also hope that 
institutions like the Eighteen-Nation 


14 A Canadian scholar has said: “Given the 
fact that the nations of the low latitudes are 
underdeveloped and neither singly nor col- 
lectively possess effective military power to 
counterbalance the strength of any of the 
alliances in the higher latitudes, they must nec- 
essarily seek to make most of their member- 
ship in the United Nations in order to try to 
attain countervailing power.”—Alastair Taylor, 
“Peacekeeping: The International Context” 
Peacekeeping: International Challenge and Ca- 
nadian Response (Toronto: Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1968). What 
effects the changes in the international system 
will have on the United Nations are still un- 
certain. For an excellent discussion of possi- 
ble trends, see Oran R. Young, “The United 
Nations and the International System” Inter- 
national Organisation, vol. 22, no. 4 (Autumn 
1968). 
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Committee on Disarmament (ENDC) 
will enable them to participate in a 
greater measure in the affairs of the 
central powers, at least insofar as these 
directly affect the interests of the Third 
World, They may also want to expand 
the permanent membership of the Secur- 
ity Council to include a few nations from 
all the developing continents in this 


- security questions. 


body or to atquire for the General As- 
sembly a greater say over political and 
Much will depend 
on whether the developed nations will 
regard themselves as the secure power 
elite of a welfare-oriented international 
society or as a highly insecure privileged 
group in an international society which 
is still in the state of nature. 


Peking’s Revolutionary Strategy in the Developing. 
World: The Failures of Success 


By Tuomas W. ROBINSON * 


ABSTRACT: Three facets of China’s strategy of revolutionary 
war are examined in this article: (1) the Mao Tse-tung—Lin 
Piao theory of “people’s war”; (2) the history of Chinese 
Communist involvement abroad in promoting “national libera- 
tion wars”; and (3) some constraints upon this instrument of 
Chinese policy. The contradiction between theory and prac- 
tice is explained by real-world restraints upon Chinese desires. 
The Maoist theory is essentially an analogy between the Chi- 
nese pre-1949 revolutionary past and the realities of the pres- 
ent-day world political situation. The analogy is imperfect, 

_ however, and many of the problems which China has encoun- 
tered in fostering revolutionary movements abroad may be 
traced to this fact. Chinese leaders, prisoners of their limited 
world outlook, cannot admit this. In fact, there is a low level 
of actual Chinese involvement in the “Third World”; nowhere 
have the Chinese become, or are they about to become, a major 
element in attempts to overthrow local governments by rural- 
based guerrilla tactics. Three sets of limitations—internal, 
external, and historical—are important because together they 
place severe limits on the level and the direction of Chinese 
involvement. The possibilities for successful revolutionary 
war lies in the hands of those who elect to pay more attention 
to local circumstances than to the niceties of the Chinese 
theory. 
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HE Communist party of China 

celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of its rule over the mainland on Oc- 
. tober 1, 1969. Despite the sometimes 
extreme swings of domestic politics and 
foreign policy since 1949, Communist 
China has maintained a fairly consistent 
declaratory policy, advocating the 
spread of the Maoist brand of commu- 
nism through the world by violent 
means. We will examine briefly three 
major aspects of China’s revolutionary 
strategy toward countries of the devel- 
oping world: changing declaratory pol- 
icy; actual policy, as seen in specific 
cases;- and limitations upon policy, 
forced by internal, external, and histori- 
cal constraints. 


DECLARATORY Poricy: THE DESIRABIL- 
ITY AND INEVITABILITY OF 
VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


The Chinese Communists have always 
possessed a doctrine concerning the use 
of violence to further revolutionary 
movement abroad. Although it has con- 
tained differing elements since 1949, Lin 
Piao’s current doctrine of using revolu- 
tionary movements in the “world coun- 
tryside” to surround the “cities of the 
world” is directly linked to the earlier 
themes of universal Communist sup- 
port for “just wars” against the “‘im- 
perialists” and their allies, and Chinese 
support, alone if necessary, of “national 


1Only during the so-called “peaceful coex- 
istence” era of Chinese foreign policy, from 
1954 through 1957 and symbolized by Chou 
En-lai’s appearance at the Bandung Confer- 
ence in 1955, can it be said that this procliv- 
ity was muted. For two general surveys of 
mainland China’s foreign policy during the 
post-1949 era, see A. M.. Halpern, “China in 
the -Postwar World,” The China Quarterly, 
no. 21 (January-March 1965), pp. 20-45, and 
Harold Hinton, Communist China in World 
Politics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), 
especially chap. 2: “Fifteen Years of Com- 
munist China’s Foreign Policy.” 


liberation wars” arqund the globe.? 
The evolution of doctrine closely par- 
allels the development of Chinese foreign 
policy and practice through its several 
phases since 1949, and also reflects 
changes in China’s domestic political 
situation, The “just-war” doctrine 
corresponds with the general policy of 
the Soviet-led Communist camp in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s. This view 
emphasized the “‘two-camps” view of the 
world, drew lines of demarcation be- 
tween the two, sought to penetrate and 
subvert the “imperialist” sphere, and 
regarded nationalist leaders of newly 
independent states as mere lackeys of 
their former colonial masters. Post- 
1959 Chinese support for national-lib- 
eration wars was closely connected to 
increasing Chinese disenchantment with 
Soviet leadership of the Communist 
bloc after 1956 and to the failure of 
“peaceful coexistence” to produce sub- 


-stantial forward movement in Commu- 


nist (particularly Chinese) fortunes. 

This doctrinal change coincided with 
the radicalization of domestic politics 
during and after the Great Leap Forward 
period. The Lin Piao doctrine owes as 


“much to the post-1963 Chinese realiza- 


tion that the Soviet Union was unwilling 
to run major risks in order to further 
revolutionary movements, and that China 
would not be able to stimulate revolu- 
tionary successes through’ dealings with: 
now-established bourgeois (often mili- 
tary) governments in the “Third 
World,” as it does to extrapolations from 
China’s own guerrilla heritage before 
1949. 

The current version of Chinese revo- 
lutionary doctrine is enunciated in Lin 


2See, in this regard, A. M. Halpern, “The 
Place of Force in Communist China’s Foreign 
Policy,” in Ruth Adams, ed, Contemporary 
China (New York: Random House, Vintage 
Books, 1966), pp. 27-50. 
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Piao’s famous “Long Live the Victory 
of People’s War” * and subsequent Chi- 
nese official pronouncements. The the- 
ory postulates a close parallel between 
the Chinese guerrilla-war period before 
1949 and the present era in world poli- 
tics. Thus, by analogy, the “imperial- 
ist aggressor,” formerly Japan, is now 
the United States, allied with the Soviet 
Union; the local imperialist lackey, 
previously the Kuomintang, is now rep- 
resented to be all governments not con- 
trolled by Chinese-oriented Communist 
parties; the leader of the people’s war, 
before the Chinese Communist party, is 
now composed of all pro-Chinese local 
Communist parties in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America; the aid-rendering so- 
cialist state, previously the Soviet Un- 
ion, is now mainland China herself; the 
“liberated” base areas, previously the 
Chinese countryside around Yenan, is 
now generalized as all the developing 
areas of the world; and, finally, the 
cities of China, formerly under the con- 
trol of the Japanese or the Kuomintang, 
are now the entire developed areas of 
the world—Europe, North America, and 
the Soviet Union. 

Because the parallels are so close, 
China’s past methods of struggle are 
seen to be effective on a world scale 
today. There are seven reputed means 
to success: (1) united front tactics; (2) 
reliance on the leading role of the party; 

_ (3) formation and defense of base, or 
“liberated,” areas; (4) an army 
grounded on mass support and a peas- 
antry solidly béhind the party and the 
army; (5) a guerrilla-war strategy; 
(6) self-reliance as a prerequisite of 
success; and (7) a modicum of as- 
sistance from other socialist states. 

The explicit theory seems more in- 
flexible than it actually is. For in- 
stance, China can claim that in a given 


3 People’s Daily and Peking Review, Sep- 
tember 3, 1965. 
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“national-liberation war” there are some 
elements that have not yet fallen into 
place and China need not play an ac- 
tive role. Or it can state that, while the 
parallels do correspond, the local Com- 
munist party does not understand them 
or is conducting the struggle incorrectly. 
China can then either advise a change of 
course onto the true path or, should the 
local party refuse, it can decline further 
involvement. Or it can emphasize al- 
ternative methods of struggle. Thus, in 
the fall of 1965, when the United States 
intervened in force in Vietnam, Lin Piao 
argued an identical parallel with the 
past (the “imperialist aggressor” had 
appeared in his proper place on stage) 
and advised the North Vietnamese Viet- 
cong to work for a national alliance of 
revolutionary forces (including the 
bourgeois) to defeat the enemy through 
true guerrilla tactics in the rural areas, 
not the cities. But, a year later, when 
China wished to rationalize its own 
noninvolvement in Vietnam, as well as 
to set the stage for curtailing its in- 
volvement abroad during the Cultural 
Revolution, it stressed that self-reliance, 
not outside aid, is the sine qua non of 
revolutionary success.® 

Despite the Cultural Revolution and 
lessons from Vietnam, the basic doc- 
trine remains much as stated by Lin 
Piao in 1965. One recent change of 


4 For an expansion of these ideas, see D. P. 
Mozingo and T. W. Robinson, “Lin Piao On 
‘People’s War’: China Takes a Second Look 
at Vietnam,” RAND RM-4814-PR, Novem- 
ber 1965. 

5“Rely On Your Own Efforts and Your 
Position Is Invincible,” People’s Daily, July 
10, 1966. The editorial stated, in part, that 
“the people should and can only rely on them- 
selves to make revolution and wage people’s 
war in their own country, since these are 
their own affairs. No outside aid can replace 
their struggle. Whatever its amount, it is 
only auxiliary.... The people must un- 
swervingly rely on themselves and be prepared 
to carry on the struggle by themselves should 
all material aid from the outside be cut off.” 
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note, however, is the extreme emphasis 
on the “thought of Mao Tse-tung” as 
the single most important element in 
appreciating the principles of people’s 
war. Lin believes that Mao’s thought, 
when it is introduced into developing 
nations and ingested by native revolu- 
tionaries, will itself cause the scales to 
fall from their eyes and the revolution 
to begin. Objective conditions of revo- 
lution and the necessity for a Commu- 
nist party to follow the seven methods 
of revolutionary struggle are thus mini- 
malized. The developing world is now 
an arena for application of his “princi- 
ples,” and the Chinese propaganda ap- 
paratus gives constant emphasis to dec- 
larations of support to Mao’s thought 
by “revolutionary” groups throughout 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, no 
matter how minuscule and unrepresenta- 
tive their numbers may be.° 

Another noteworthy change concerns 
the relationship between “national lib- 
eration wars” and the possibility of 
world nuclear war among the super- 
powers. In his Report to the Ninth 
National Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist party, Lin quoted Mao as fol- 
lows: with regard to the question of 
world war, there are but two possibili- 
ties: one is that the war will give rise 
to revolution and the other is that revo- 
lution will prevent the war.’ Wars of 
national liberation are thus still regarded 
as both inevitable and desirable in them- 
selves, but they now possess the virtue 
of being instruments of peace. Hence, 
in theory, the Chinese give the rest of 
the world a choice between the peace of 
the dead and the peace of revolution. 
Lin Piao argues that the world would 


8 Almost every issue of Peking Review 
during the three years of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion has contained one or two such declara- 
tions of support to Mao and to the purposes 
and tactics of the Cultural Revolution. 

7 People’s Daily, April 14, 1969. English 
translation in Peking Review, April 28, 1969. 
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be better advised to accept the first 
path to the inevitable future than the 
second, 


ACTUAL PoLicy: VERBAL SUPPORT AND 
LIMITED MATERIAL AID FOR 
REVOLUTION 


While China’s self-centered theory of 
people’s war in the developing world is 
generally clear, her involvement in do- 
mestic military conflicts beyond her 
borders demonstrates that the level of 
real support is quite low. This contra- 
diction between Chinese theory and 
Chinese practice is explained not only 
by the increasingly less propitious “ob- 
jective conditions” for revolution in the 
“Third World,” but also by constraints 
on Chinese policy itself. The latter 
make a formidable list: the conflict be- 
tween “revolutionary” and “national” 
interest (that is, the problems of being 
a revolutionary and a territorial power) ; 
internal constraints on policy caused by 
the exigencies of domestic politics, es- 
pecially the Cultural Revolution; the 
burden of hostile relations with the So- 
viet Union, which now dominates all 
questions of foreign policy; the lack of 
material resources easily devoted to 
furthering revolution; geographical and 
transportation problems; and historical 
limitations imposed by obeisance to the 
revolutionary past and the consequent 
inability to consider problems in fresh 
perspective. These may be seen in the 
policies pursued by Peking toward cer- 
tain countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 


THE Past RECORD OF INTERVENTION 


China has extended military power 
across its national boundaries or into 
contested frontier zones seven times 
since 1949: into Korea in 1950-1953; 
against Taiwan and the off-shore islands: 
in 1954 and 1958; against India in 1959 
and again in 1962; in Vietnam in 1964— 
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1967; ° and, most recently, against the 
Soviet Union along the Sino-Soviet bor- 
der. None of these essentially frontier 
wars can properly be classified as “na- 
tional-liberation wars,” although on 
some occasions, revolutionary goals may 
have formed a part of their motives. 
China has nonetheless been charged 
with aiding and abetting local revolu- 
tions in foregn countries, some quite 
distant from China’s own frontier and 
hence unexplainable solely by “national 
interest.” Thus, in Asia, China is re- 
puted to have supported varying “revo- 
lutionary movements” in Burma, Laos, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, 
possibly the Philippines, Cambodia, 
Nepal, and India (including Bhutan). 
In the Middle East, her activities have 
been reported in Algeria and Yemen, as 
well as against Israel. In Africa, her 
hand is seen in the Congo (in Kivu and 
Kwilu provinces), Cameroon, Rwanda 
and Burundi, and in Angola. Finally, in 
Latin America, Brazil; Chile, Colombia, 
Guatemala, and Venezuela have charged 
China with involvement. This list is 
fairly short (if one excludes neighboring 
countries where Chinese interests and 
ease of involvement come into play) 
and reflects such factors as the late Chi- 
nese arrival on the world scene, begin- 
ning only in the later 1950’s; the under- 
standable disinclination of newly inde- 
pendent regimes to involve themselves 
heavily with the Chinese; and the com- 
petition of the Nationalist Chinese, who 
effectively kept the Communist Chinese 


8 China was reported to have sent 50,000 
troops, ostensibly to assist North Vietnamese 
efforts to repair the railroads against Ameri- 
can attack, into that country in connection 
with the war in the South. Although they 
did not actually engage American or South 
Vietnamese troops frontally, they did, in all 
probability, suffer casualties from air attack 
and probably had as their primary mission 
the deterrence of American ground action 
against the North. 


out of a large number of African and 
Latin American countries. j 

But, once active in a given country, 
the Chinese use a panoply of methods. 
These ‘range from such traditional sub- 
versive methods as the training of guer- 
rillas (both in China and im situ) and 
the provision of arms, propaganda ma- 
terial, funds, and radio broadcasts, to 
such more unorthodox methods as the 
use of the local Chinese embassy to co- 
ordinate subversive activities, assassina- 
tion, and the use of quasi-political Chi- 
nesese personnel (correspondents, for- 
eign-aid advisers, and teachers) as con- 
tact agents and organizers. Even so, 
the absolute level of such activities is 
low. In no case has Chinese assistance 
become a major factor in a revolutionary 
struggle, although, in some cases, it was 
enough to allow a revolutionary move- 
ment to begin or to continue. Hence, 
there has been a marked discrepancy 
between the Mao-Lin theory of people’s 
war, and the range and level of support 
actually rendered. 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF DOCTRINE 
AND POLICY 

Asia 

China’s efforts to promote “people’s 
wars” in Asia are conditioned by geog- 
raphy, the local presence of sizable Chi- 
nese minorities, power politics, and a 
common colonial heritage—all of which 
attract her toward South and Southeast 
Asia and repel her from North and 
Northeast Asia, Every state in the for- 
mer areas has felt, in one way or an- 
other, the influence of Chinese revolu- 
tionary goals. In general, that influence 
fades rapidly as one moves away from 
the Chinese border. There are several 
examples of Chinese material support of 
local revolutionaries in the area. Thus, 
China is now said to be training guer- 
rillas for insurgency against the Thai 
government; Cambodia has recently 
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complained of Chinese interference in 
her internal affairs; and the Naga and 
Mizo rebels in India have reportedly 
received arms and training from the 
Chinese. The Burmese Communist 
party (White Flag) looks to Peking for 
ideological leadership and material aid.® 
But this list is neither Jong nor impres- 
sive, and mast of the actions cited are 
not only quite recent but also) for the 
most part, marginal. In every case, 
state relations with the countries named 
have been infinitely more important to 
Chinese policy toward those states than 
its infrequent and low-level support of 
domestic insurgents has been.?° 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East, in contrast to 
Asia, national interests are not so im- 
mediate, and hence support for people’s 
wars should be more evident. Yet, the 
record shows little evidence of even 
covert Chinese involvement. Only with 
regard to the Arab struggle against Is- 
rael do the Chinese support violent ac- 
tivities by local guerrillas. There do 
not seem to be other examples of Chi- 
nese-supported subversive activities.‘ 
The reasons, aside from obvious physi- 
cal constraints, are not difficult to dis- 
cern. There are already independent, 
nationalist, and anti-imperialist states in 
the area, Tied itself to a state policy of 


9 This is to say nothing of Chinese road- 
building and military activities in Laos, where 
they have close ties (although not closer than 
the North Vietnamese) with the Pathet Lao. 
We choose tc see this involvement as closely 
connected with the Vietnam war, however, 
and thus not a specie of relatively pure aid to 
a “people’s war.” 

10 For two general discussions of China’s 
relations with Asia, see Hinton, Communist 
China’s Foreign Policy, chaps. 15 and 16; 
A. M. Halpern, Policies Toward China 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), chaps. 7-12. 

-11 A’ partial exception is Yemen; in the 
mid-1960’s, the Chinese sent military hard- 
ware to that Republic, in a very complex 
political situation. 
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“peaceful cqexistence,” and striving to 
become the leader of the developing 
world, China finds little room in which 
to maneuver. Any “political vacuum” 
in the Middle East has already been 
filled by American and Soviet power. 
Thus, the Chinese are kept out of the 
area in all but the formal sense.” 


Africa 


Since the Communist Chinese “discov- 
ered” Africa in the late 1950’s, that 
continent has held a special place in 
their priorities. Sub-Saharan Africa is 
regarded as virgin soil for national-lib- 
eration wars, and a great amount of Chi- 
nese resources—diplomatic, foreign-aid, 
and subversive—have been expended 
there. The Chinese Premier, Chou En- 
lai, toured Africa in 1963 and 1965; a 
large share of Chinese foreign aid and 
trade has gone to Africa; and a steady 
stream of African statesmen have vis- 
ited Peking before, and, to some extent, 
during, the Cultural Revolution. 

However, Peking’s policy toward Af- 
rica has suffered from the same series of 
contradictions and constraints that arose 
elsewhere. In the early 1960’s, Peking 
hoped that she could both promote vio- 
lent revolution and cultivate established 
regimes. But by the beginning of the 
Cultural Revolution era, she had suf- 
fered a number of setbacks at both the 
state and the revolutionary levels. The 
contradiction in policy is well evidenced 
by Chou’s remark, in 1963, that Africa 
was “ripe for revolution”; in his 1965 
tour, he was constantly asked by African 
heads of state to explain himself, while 
during the next two years, four states 
(including Ghana, formerly Peking’s 
closest supporter in Africa) broke diplo- 
matic relations with mainland China on 
grounds of interference in domestic af- 


12 A recent discussion of China’s Middle 
East policy is W. A. C. Adie, “China’s Middle 
East Strategy,” The World Today (August 
1967), pp. 317-326. 
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fairs?* The Chinese do not deny that 
they have been involved in military 
training of and supplying military equip- 
ment to various revolutionary groups, 
but they claim that such aid is directed 
exclusively against the remaining Euro- 
pean colonial regimes in Africa. Ap- 
parently, established African regimes, 
although they welcome all aid against 
the Portuguese, Rhodesian, and South 
African regimes, are not sure that Chi- 
nese aid to local insurgents will, in fact, 
end in their hands alone.** 


Latin America 


If China’s revolutionary strategy in 
the Middle East and Africa has had 
shortcomings, her involvement in Latin 
America has suffered from an even 
greater set of problems. Latin America 
is the most distant of the Third World 
continents; Chinese leaders know least 
about it; American influence is greatest 
there, and the objective possibilities for 
“people’s war” are no greater, and pos- 
sibly less, there than elsewhere. Latin 
America also has one special quality not 
present elsewhere: the existence there of a 
revolutionary government, which calls 
itself Communist, which came to power 


18 Ghana complained that the Chinese were 
training military saboteurs inside Ghana; the 
Central African Republic charged that China 
was training subversives in China for mili- 
tary operations against that country. Burundi 
expelled Chinese diplomats after stating that 
they were implicated in the assassination of 
the Burundi Prime Minister in January 1965. 

14Jt should be noted that, although there 
has been a general decline in the degree of 
closeness of relations between China and 
African countries, especially since (and to 
some extent because of) the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, she does, nonetheless, maintain good 
relations with a number of African states. 
Foremost among these is Tanzania, where 
China not only possesses great ideological in- 
fluence among some members of the govern- 


ment but also has entered into an agreement 


with that country to construct a 1,000-mile- 
long railroad, costing $700 million, which 
would revolutionize transportation there. 


in a Chinese-like manner, and which sees 
itself as the center of revolutionary vir- 
tue and activity in Latin America. In 
principal, the Chinese should have wel- 
comed Castro to the revolutionary fold, 
declared his achievements to be in the 
proper direction, and even seen the wis- 
dom of working through him in their 
attempts to bring the Maoist gospel to 
the Latin American masses. But Castro 
early made it clear not only that Latin 
America was to be “his” territory for 
revolutionary exploitation and that 
China was to defer to him, but also that 
he would assert his independence in the 
Communist movement by playing off the 
Soviet Union against China and by com- 
peting with China on its own terms as a 
revolutionary authority. Since its in- 
ception in 1960, Chinese revolutionary 
involvement in Latin America has there- 
fore been filtered through the prisms of 
China-Cuban relations, Sino-Soviet com- 
petition for the allegiance of local Com- 
munist parties, and the Soviet-Cuban 
dispute. As a result, China no longer 
carries press reports of Cuban-sponsored 
revolutionary activities (such as they 
are) in Latin America, and its trade with 
Cuba (always a good barometer of the 
quality of relations among Communist 
states) has declined steadily since China 
announced, in 1966, a 50 percent cut in 
the sugar quota for which she had origi- 
nally contracted. The Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has not only effectively prevented 
the permanent establishment of an Afro- 
Asian—Latin American Peoples’ Solidar- 
ity Conference (to replace the present 
Peking-sponsored Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Conference), but has assured 
that most local parties in Latin America 
are now split three ways among pro- 
Chinese, pro-Soviet, and pro-Cuban fac- 
tions. As a result, Chinese involvement 
has been limited to five countries: Bra- 
zil, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, and 
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Venezuela." The Chinese have not 
succeeded in helping to initiate (or, for 
that matter, to seize control of) armed 
revolution in any of these countries. In 
Chile, the weak local pro-Chinese wing 
of the Communist movement has elected, 
with apparent Chinese encouragement, 
to play politics, and not support insur- 
rection. It has achieved little over-all 
support. In Brazil, the pro-Chinese 
group stands on the extreme left of the 
political spectrum; a fact which, com- 
bined with the harsh anti-Communist 
attitude of the present military regime, 
has driven the Communist movement 
underground and (the Chinese-oriented 
wing in particular) into a posture of 
armed opposition. But with the excep- 
tion of a short-lived involvement of a 
Chinese trade mission in questionable 
activities, there is no evidence of ex- 
ternal Chinese material aid to the move- 
ment. In Guatemala, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, active military subversive 
movements have existed for some time, 
and such pro-Chinese Communists as do 
exist have been submerged in broader 
insurrectionist activities. None of these 
campaigns has achieved a measure of 
success. 

Throughout Latin America, therefore, 
the pro-Chinese factions face overwhelm- 
ing competition, within the Communist 
movement, from Soviet and Cuban-ori- 
ented groups and from established and 
pro-Western forces. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence of overt, material Chinese 


15 Outside of Cuba, no Latin American 
state has extended diplomatic recognition to 
Peking, which therefore limits her chances 
of involvement. When Brazil did accept a 
Chinese communist trade mission, its members 
immediately involved themselves in attempts 
to overthrow the post-Goulart military re- 
gime. The Chinese in question were arrested, 
jailed, and then deported. China has also sent 
trade missions to other Latin American coun- 
tries, notably Mexico. I am indebted to Drs. 
Luigi Einaudi and Richard Maullin for some 
of these details. 


involvement, beyond occasional” discov- 
eries of pro-Peking literature. In such 
a situation, the Chinese have had to fall 
back on fundamentals—to attempt to 
educate the Latin Americans on the 
eternal verities of Mao Tse-tung and to 
purge the movement of all non-Maoist 
groupings. So far, little success is ap- 
parent on either front.*® 


EXPLAINING THE CONTRADICTION BE- 
TWEEN INTENT AND PRACTICE: THREE 
CONSTRAINTS UPON PoLicy 


As noted above, a wide gap exists 
between the Chinese Communist theory 
of revolutionary class war and the his- 
tory of Chinese involvement in local 
insurrections. A key problem in further 
assessing Chinese policy and doctrine 
concerns whether her past and present 
activities are aberrations or whether 
more general constraints impose nearly 
permanent limitations on exporting revo- 
lution. Three clusters of factors—in- 
ternal, external, and historical—seem to 
stand out as explanatory devices. All 
three can be considered as constraints 
upon the Chinese theory of revolution- 
ary war, which hence pull Chinese prac- 
tice away from directions into which it 
might otherwise move. 


Internal constraints 


China’s foreign policy, like that of 
every state, is largely dependent on the 
character of its domestic politics, There 
are many instances in Communist Chi- 
nese history of close linkages between 
domestic politics and foreign policy. 
For example, Chinese foreign policy took 


16For two authoritative discussions of 
recent Chinese Communist involvement in 
Latin America, see Daniel Tretiak, “China and 
Latin America: An Ebbing Tide in Trans- 
Pacific Maoism,” Current Scene, vol. 4, no. 
5, March 1, 1966; Ernst Halperin, “Peking 
and the Latin American Communists,” The 
China Quarterly, no. 29 (January-March 
1967), pp. 111-154. i 
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a radical turn (Quemoy,, the beginnings 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute, the end of the 
policy of peaceful coexistence) just af- 
ter the radical turn in domestic politics 
signified by the end of the Hundred 
Flowers Campaign and the beginning of 
the Great Leap Forward in 1957-1958. 
.A more current example of the some- 
times paradoxical connection between 
the two spheres is the influence of the 
Cultural Revolution on Chinese involve- 
ment in revolutionary activities abroad. 
Sometime in 1966, the Chinese leaders 


apparently decided to minimize China’s ` 


involvement in foreign relations. With 
` regard to Chinese support for “wars of 
national liberation,” no new commit- 
` ‘ments would be undertaken and existing 
programs of involvément would be main- 
tained at a fixed level. As a partial 
substitute for material support, and as 
a direct offshoot of the ideological ex- 
tremes of the Cultural Revolution, 
` greatly increased emphasis was placed 
on the thought of Mao Tse-tung, the 


“love” which the masses of the world. 


were said to feel for Chairman Mao, and 
any sort of revolutionary violence, how- 
ever insignificant. 
'- ary rhetoric replaced revolutionary deed. 

On the other hand, the internal ef- 
fects of Cultural Revolution at times 


spilled over Chinese borders, despite the . 


' efforts of some officials (Chou En-lai 


and Ch’en Yi in particular) to prevent - 


such occurrences. Thus, local pro-Com- 
munist Chinese in Hong Kong took it 
upon themselves to ‘attempt to bring 
down the British colonial government in 
Hong Kong; a major breakdown in rela- 
tions with Burma occurred as a result 
- of incidents between overseas Chinese 
“Red Guards” displaying Mao badges 
and irate Burmese citizens; and in a 
number of capitols throughout the world, 
Chinese students returning to China to 
take up their posts as Red Guards in- 
volved themselves in otherwise avoid- 
able incidents of pushing and shoving 


In short, revolution- 


‘Significance of China’s ‘Second Revolution, 
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with local citizenry. The object in all 
of these cases was to demonstrate not 
only revolutionary zeal, but also the 
presumed relevance of Mao’s theory of 
the violent path to the seizure of state 
power. These incidents invoked im- 
favorable reaction, and the Chinese the- 
ory of ae war was severely 
tarnished." 

The limited resources and manage- 
ment capacity of- the nation comprise 
another internal constraint. Although 
there have been great strides in Chinese 
industrial development, transportation, 


` and weaponry since 1949, the very -mag- 


nitude of China, and of its population, 
swallow up these increases as fast as ` 
they are made. This has been particu- 
larly the case since 1959, when the fail- 
ure of the Great Leap Forward made it 
apparent that the economy had lost, not 
gained, from the experience. 

Although no comprehensive statistics 
have been released, most observers be- 
lieve that the level of industrial produc- 
tion in 1969 is not much above that of 
a decade earlier. The result is that 
few resources are available for invest- 
ment in revolutionary activity. -China 


` has only a minuscule merchant marine, 


for instance, and her foreign trade is 
carried mostly in foreign bottoms.’ Her 


17 For some recent summaries of the influ- 
ence of the Cultural Revolution upon Chinese 
foreign policy, see W. A. C. Adie, “The World - 
Ip 
Mizan, vol. 9, no. 3 (May-June 1967), pp. 
126-141; W. A, C.. Adie, “China’s Foreign 
Policy and International Position during a. 
Year of Cultural Revolution,” Current Scene, 
vol. 5, no. 20, December 1, 1967; W. A. C. 
Adie, “From -Coexistence ‘to Condemnation: 


‘The New Chinese View of Burma,” Current 


Scene, vol. 5, no. 17, October 17, 1967; and 
Michael B. Yahuda, “Chinese Foreign Policy 
after 1963,” The China Quarterly, no. 36 (Oc- 
tober-Decembér 1968), pp. 93-113. - Reading 
the weekly Far Eastern Economic Review and 
the quarterly documentation section of The 
China Quarterly keeps one informed about 
current Chinese foreign policy. 
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civil aviation (not to speak of her air 
force) does not fly beyond her national 
boundaries. Her citizens know little 
about foreign lands and languages, es- 
pecially the dialects of those potentially 
revolutionary localities of the develop- 
ing world. The amount of foreign and 
military aid which she can afford is small 
in comparison with the requirement, in 
money and kind, for competitive influ- 
ence with the Soviet Union and the 
United States. In sum, the level of 
Chinese involvement is low because 
China is relatively weak, poor, and iso- 
lated,7® 


External constraints 


China is a territorial state pursuing 
both national and Communist goals. 
Revolutionary goals must be reconciled 
with national interests, but because 
China must assure her continued exis- 
tence as a state in an unfriendly world, 
attempts to spread the gospel of the 
Maoist version beyond her borders must 
rank second to national security consid- 
erations. Since the October Revolution 
(or, perhaps, the French Revolution it- 
self), there has been a clear contradic- 
tion between the two. The pre-1939 
history of the Soviet Union’s attempt to 
subvert foreign governments by aiding 
Communist movements abroad, while at 
the same time carrying on state rela- 
tions with those governments, exempli- 
fies the problem. The Soviet Union, 
like China, early decided that national 
interests were more important than rev- 
olutionary goals, but the two ends so 
got in the way of each other that, at 
times, Soviet diplomatic relations were 


18 For two recent surveys of the Chinese 
economic scene, see Alexander Eckstein et al., 
Economic Trends in Communist China (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968); and the articles by Rob- 
ert Dernberger and Jack Gray in the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, vol. 25, no. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1969). 


in a shambles as a result of the exposure 
of Russian manipulation of antigovern-. 
mental subversive movements. 

The same is true of Communist China. 
To be sure, she has been able to devote 
far fewer resources to fostering revolu- 
tionary movements abroad than were 
mustered by the young Soviet Union. 
There is, further, no Comintern-like 
international Communist organization to 
aid the process, and the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute has inhibited China’s ability to - 
control local Communist parties. None- 
theless, examples abound of either the 
shortchanging of local revolutionaries in 
deference to Chinese national interest 
goals or the shackling of Chinese diplo- 
macy because of the untimely disclosure 
of her involvement in subversive affairs. 
In the case of a feudal-military regime 
in Pakistan, China’s policy has been one 
of warm friendship, strictly a function of 
her relations with India. Thus, while 
supporting Pakistan on Kashmir, China 
has rendered diplomatic, economic, and 
military-hardware assistance, and has 
consciously eschewed supporting any 
radical dissident groups. But when a 
near-revolutionary situation appeared in 
Pakistan in the spring of 1969, not only 
were the Chinese unready to take ad- 
vantage of the turmoil, but they stuck 
with Ayub Khan’s government to the 
very end. 

Another external factor dampening 
Chinese revolutionary policy is the ex- 
istence of large Overseas Chinese mi- 
norities, especially in Southeast Asia. 
Far from being available for fifth-col- 
umn use, their in-between nationality 
status places them in jeopardy with the 
local population. Communist China has 
thus felt it necessary, at times, to make 
its state policy dependent on a local gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward their Chinese 
minorities. This has caused breaks or 
near-breaks in relations with sev- 
eral governments, including Malaysia, 
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Burma, and Indonesia. The Overseas 
Chinese situation influences Mao’s revo- 
lutionary strategy, for not only must it 
contain a national, and not a class, bias, 
but China is in a quandary whenever 
local revolutionary movements are com- 
posed either of disproportionate numbers 
of Chinese (as in the Malayan Emer- 
gency) or of non-Chinese (as in Thai- 
land). 

A third external factor is the defini- 
tion of state boundaries. For centuries, 
China’s borders with many of her neigh- 
bors have been ill-defined. _ She has 
moved to solve this problem, but has 
succeeded only with those who are much 
inferior to her in power. With India 
and the Soviet Union, borders remain 
politically sensitive and unstable. China 
has signed border treaties with the first 
group of states because, during the era 
when “peaceful coexistence” was official 
Chinese policy, she wished to convince 
the developing world of the reasonable- 
ness of her case for leadership. But the 
resulting treaties have inhibited Chinese 
efforts to foster revolutionary movements 
in those states and have also made a 
dualistic state policy more difficult to 
follow: The Chinese can hardly afford to 
be caught supporting local revolution- 
aries in a given state when they have 
recently promised, by treaty, to respect 
its territorial integrity. 

A fourth external factor inhibiting an 
otherwise strong drive to export revolu- 
tion is mainland China’s relations with 
the two superpowers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union. It used to be a 
cliché that China’s policy toward a given 


19 For a recent study of the role of the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia, see Lee Williams, 
The Future of the Overseas Chinese in South- 
east Asia (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966). 
On the role of Chinese in the Malayan Emer- 
gency, see Lucien Pye, Guerrilla Communism 
in Malaya (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1956). 


state depended on that state’s position 
vis-a-vis the Sino-American conflict. 
Until about 1963, one could ascertain 
what China’s policy would be toward 
any given country with some accuracy 
on the basis of the latter’s relative de- 
gree of political closeness to or distance 
from the United States. Thus, Cam- 
bodia, for instance, has largely been left 
alone because she has adopted a pro- 
Chinese, anti-American ‘stance in recent 
years, while South Korea and Japan 
have been cast into outer darkness be- 
cause of their close ties with the United 
States,?° 

Since 1963, and especially since the 
Cultural Revolution, the Soviet Union 
has replaced the United States as main- 
land China’s primary opponent. Al- 
though China regards the two as in 
“collusion” (and thus the job of how to 
deal with them and their allies is some- 
what simplified), in reality, much more 
attention is paid to countering Soviet 
influence around the globe. In the short 
run, this has had near-catastrophic ef- 
fects both on Chinese state policy and 
on revolutionary initiatives. Not only 
are formal political relations made to 
depend on the local state’s attitude to- 
ward the Sino-Soviet conflict, but, 
equally as important, a split in revolu- 
tionary forces has ensued, to such an 
extent that almost every national entity 
now hosts both a pro-Soviet and a pro- 
Chinese Communist party. Sometimes 
even third variants are present. The 
Sino-Soviet dispute has thus split the 
international Communist movement and 
has made it virtually impossible for 
China, as well as for the Soviet Union, 
to make any revolutionary progress for 


20 For a clear statement of this view, see 
David Mozingo, “China’s Relations With 
Asian Neighbors,” RAND P-2947, July 1964, 
and his “Containment in Asia Reconsidered,” 
World Politics, vol. 19, no. 3 (April 1967), pp. 
361-377. 
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some years. Since Communist move- 
ments in the developing world are usu- 
ally fledgling and therefore quite suscep- 
tible to being snuffed out or driven un- 
derground by state power, any such di- 
vision of forces is disastrous. Thus, in 
a score of countries where the Commu- 
nist movement was formerly growing 
and unified, there is now both a multi- 
plicity of parties and an extremely in- 
tense internecine battle for supremacy 
which has generally caused a decline in 
their political effectiveness. As long as 
the Sino-Soviet dispute continues, and 
as long as China and Russia compete for 
ideological authority within the move- 
ment, the possibilities for Communist- 
sponsored violent revolution in the de- 
veloping world will be low.?! 

One ray of hope for local revolution- 
aries is that in the long run, some par- 
ties will tire of the dispute and will de- 
clare ideological and practical inde- 
pendence from Russia and China. Only 
then will local Communists be able to 
pay more attention to the requisites for 
seizing power and less attention to 
formulae recommended to them by out- 
siders. At that point, their success in 
coming to power will depend more on 
their ability to cope with local conditions 
than on their fidelity to the Mao—Lin 
theory of people’s war.”? i 


210n the development of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, see, inter alia, Donald Zagoria, The 
Sino-Soviet Conflict, 1956-1961 (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1962) and 
the series of works by William E. Griffith: Al- 
bania and the Sino-Soviet Dispute, The Sino- 
Soviet Rift, and Sino-Soviet Relations, 1964- 
1965 (all published by M.I-T. Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). For Sino-Soviet relations 
during the Cultural Revolution, see this au- 
thor’s “Sino-Soviet Relations during the Cul- 
tural Revolution,” RAND RM (forthcoming), 
and his “The Sino-Soviet Border Conflict,” 
RAND-RM (forthcoming). 

22For a somewhat different view, which 
stresses the permanently destructive influence 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute on the international 
Communist movement, see Richard Lowenthal, 


Historical constraints * 


As in all other states, Communist 
China’s leaders have a historical mem- 
ory which influences their present-day 
policies. In their case, the weight of 
the past is at least doubly heavy: not 
only are the Communists the inheritors 
(or the usurpers, depending on one’s 
viewpoint) of an extremely long and 
rich past seeming to hold lessons for 
today, but the Chinese Communist party 
is itself the product of a very lengthy 
and tortuous path to power. The in- 
fluence of Chinese nationalism and of 
the formative adversities of the Kianghsi 
and Yenan wilderness thus give a certain 
set to the political style of the Chinese 
leaders. Much has been written about 
the Chinese personality: the Chinese 
pride concerning their country’s past, 
and the influence, in terms of a superi- 
ority, or “Middle Kingdom,” complex, 
of that pride on Chinese attitudes to- 
ward the outer world. These character- 
istics have caused misunderstandings 
which have weakened Chinese effective- 
ness in foreign relations. Some suspect 
that the Chinese are anxious to demon- 
strate the relevance of Mao’s theories 
of people’s war because Mao is Chinese 
and is also successful. After a century 
and a half of felt inferiority to the 
European, and after having suffered 
both from unequal treaties and from in- 
vasion, it is not surprising that a pride- 
ful xenophobia would impel the Chinese 
to acquire nuclear weapons and revise 
the “unequal” border treaties with the 
Russians. Such psychological attitudes 
also affect Chinese involvement in revo- 
lutionary movements abroad, for not 
only do they help convince the Chinese 
of the universal relevance of Mao’s 
thought (and, conversely, blind them to 
important variances in local conditions), 





World Communism (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964). 
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but they also tend to alienate otherwise 
friendly local revolutionaries,* 

China’s immediate past is more clearly 
relevant to her revolutionary strategy 
when we consider the parallels which 
Mao and his associates believe to exist 
between the pre-1949 revolutionary past 
in China and the contemporary situa- 
tion in the developing world. Two basic 
assumptions ground the Chinese theory 
of the analogy between the Chinese past 
and the present-day world. First, 
there is the presumption that it is per- 
missible to initiate political or military 
actions from a position of inferiority, on 
the faith that one’s own side possesses 
superior unconventional tactics which 
will overcome its strategic disadvantage 
in more conventional areas. This leads 
the Chinese to undertake risks in the 
knowledge that one will know when, 
and how, to retreat successfully in an 
untenable situation. On the other hand, 
there is the presumption that military 

. tactics are almost exactly similar to po- 

litical tactics and that one can learn 
how to behave in the political arena by 
-calling on one’s experience in military 
affairs. This gives an inordinate mili- 
tary tone to all Chinese pronouncements 
and leads them to the conclusion that 
military action can act as a substitute 
for political activity.** 


23 John K. Fairbank is the most well- 
known exponent of the Middle Kingdom hy- 
pothesis. A recent statement of his is “China’s 
Foreign Policy in Historical Perspective,” 
Foreign Affairs, vol. 47, no. 3 (April 1969), pp. 
449-463. An African reaction to the Chinese, 
charging racial prejudice, can be found in 
Emmanuel J. Hevi, African Student in China 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964). 
For two studies of the political aspects of the 
Chinese personality, see Lucien Pye, The 
Spirit of Chinese Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: 
M.LT. Press, 1968); and Richard H. Solomon, 
“Communications Patterns and the Chinese 
Revolution,” The China Quarterly, no. 32 (Oc- 
tober-December 1967), pp. 88-110. 

24 The clearest statement of the influence of 
the Chinese revolutionary heritage on con- 


Neither of these assumptions is nec- 
essarily true in the universal sense, as 
the Chinese presume. When applied 
abroad in rote fashion, they lead ‘the 
Chinese into traps which they might 
otherwise avoid. For instance, the 
proper arena for revolutionary struggle 
in many developing countries is politi- 
cal, not military. By presuming that 
the way to begin a national-liberation 
war is to begin it, the Chinese risk de- 
struction of overly weak local forces at 
the outset, thus setting the revolutionary 
struggle back unnecessarily and, per- 
haps, permanently, 

There is no a priori reason why revo- 
lutionary war should be guerrilla war or, 
for that matter, why revolutionary war 
should be centered in the countryside. 
Further, is it not permissible to take 
part in a united front which the Com- 
munist party does not lead? This re- 


‘Juctance has kept local Communists out 


of the mainstream of politics in many 
developing countries. Finally, is it 
really necessary to find latter-day actors 
analogous to the characters present in 
the Chinese drama? Does this not se- 


‘verely limit the freedom of local revolu- 


tionaries to think and act in terms of 
the local situation, as they must do, if 
they are to be successful? 


CONCLUSION 


The Mao-Lin theory has, so far, been 
only moderately successful in its appli- 
cation to areas outside China. There 
is a panoply of reasons which account. 
both for the modest degree of Chinese 
involvement and for the even more mod- 
est degree of local success. In con- 
trast, the theory does contain enough 


temporary Communist Chinese foreign policy 
is Tang Tsou and Morton Halperin, “Mao 
Tse-tung’s Revolutionary Strategy and Pe- 
king’s International Behavior,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, vol. 59, no. 1 (March 
1965), pp. 80-99. 
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“truth” and is attractive enough that, the story, so far, is a tragicomedy of 
properly modified to fit local circum- errors and failures, perhaps, some day, 
stances and supported by an increasing some local revolutionary will succeed in 
level of Chinese involvement, the pros- standing Mao on his head and make a 
pects for revolutionary success may, in- go of it. But that day seems to be far ’ 
deed, improve in the future. Although off. 


India and the Soviet Union 


By Drermar RoTHERMUND 


ABSTRACT: Indo-Soviet relations have formed a complex pat- 
tern in recent years: changing trends in foreign policy, trade, 
and aid; the fate of the Communist party of India (CPI); the 
death of Nehru and the removal of Khrushchev; Kosygin’s 
mediation at Tashkent and Soviet military aid to Pakistan; 
the Chinese bomb and nonproliferation—these are only a few 
of the elements in the pattern. The two triangles India- 
China—Soviet Union and India—Pakistan-Soviet Union are of 
crucial importance in the game of international diplomacy, in 
which the Soviet Union has scored several points while India 
was groping for a new orientation after the period of the old 
cold war had come to an end and nonalignment had lost much 
of its meaning. India’s political system has shown a remark- 
able stability, and it has been actively supported by the Soviet 
Union, although Soviet analysts and Indian Communists find 
it difficult to justify this support in Marxist terms. The real- 
ity of world affairs has often overruled ideological considera- 
tions, but they must be taken into account, nevertheless, par- 
ticularly in Indo-Soviet relations which go beyond the diplo- 
matic sphere and extend to internal affairs, such as the devel- 
opment of the public sector of India’s economy and joint pro- 
duction-planning for a diversification of exports and imports. 
There are compelling reasons for the further co-operation of 
the two countries in spite of occasional misgivings. 
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OWARD the end of the nineteenth 

century, Russia expanded rapidly 
in Central Asia and approached the out- 
skirts of the British sphere of influence 
beyond the northern frontier of India. 
Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and Mon- 
golia played a role in the diplomatic 
game in which the British and the Rus- 
sian governments, as well as the viceroys 
in Calcutta, were the main participants. 
Russian ambitions could not be checked 
until after the war with Japan in 1905, 
when Russia had to accept the British 
demand for a demarcation of spheres of 
influence. The First World War and 
the Russian Revolution changed the sit- 
uation and introduced a new element 
into the relations between the two 
neighbors. Soviet Russia claimed a new 
sphere of influence in the ideological 
realm. Bolshevism appeared as a bug- 
bear in Indian politics. Actually, it did 
not make much of an impact on Indian 
nationalism, but it loomed large in the 
imagination of the colonial rulers.’ 

The Communist party of India 
(CPI), founded at Tashkent in October 
1920 by a group of Indian political ref- 
ugees led by M. N. Roy, made plans for 
an invasion of India, but nothing came 
of it? M. N. Roy tried to influence 
Lenin’s approach to the colonial ques- 
tion and asked him not to trust bour- 
geois national leaders like Gandhi and 
to back only a proletarian party. But 
Roy did not succeed, and Lenin contin- 
ued to sympathize with all national 
movements directed against imperial- 
ism.2 These broad revolutionary sym- 

1 Zaffar Iman, “The Effects of the Russian 
Revolution on India, 1917-1920,” in S. N. Muk- 
herjee, ed, The Movement for National 
Freedom in India, St. Antony’s Papers, no. 18 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966), pp. 
74-97. 

2 Muzaffar Ahmad, The Communist Party 
of India and Its Formation Abroad (Calcutta: 
National Book Agency, 1962). i 

3 David N. Druhe, Soviet Russia and Indian 


Communism (New York: Bookman Associates, 
1959), p. 28 f. 


pathies died with Lenin.. Stalin showed 
little interest in these problems. It was 
only during the Second World War that 
Moscow showed a passing interest in 
India and then only to instruct Indian 
Communists to collaborate with the So- 
viet Union’s British allies. In this way, 
communism in India emerged from the 
Second World War thoroughly discred- 
ited, and Indian nationalists were bound 
to look askance at the Soviet Union.’ 
It so happened that Indian independence 
almost coincided with the Soviet an- 
nouncement of the theory of the “two 
camps” in 1947. This did not augur 
well for Indo-Soviet relations, and it 
seemed that India and the Soviet Union 
were to remain uneasy neighbors even 
after the departure of the British. 


CHANGING TRENDS IN FOREIGN PoLICY 


At the end of his rule, Stalin had to 
change his mind about the nonaligned 
nations. He did not have any more 
sympathy for them than in previous 
years, but he realized that they could be 
useful for scoring a few diplomatic 
points against his enemies. Nehru’s 
letter to Stalin at the time of the Ko- 
rean war highlighted this new develop- 
ment. Stalin’s positive answer to Nehru 
contrasted with the American reply 
which was merely a defense of the 
American approach to the Korean prob- 
lem.’ India’s second attempt at inter- 
national mediation, at the end of the 
Indo-China war, was also resented by 
the West and appreciated by the Soviet 
Union. The establishment of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) further alienated India from 
the West, as it frustrated the neutrali- 
zation of Indo-China which was advo- 

4 Gene Overstreet and Marshall Windmiller, 
Communism in India (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1959), 
p. 218 ff. 

5 Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder Bedi, The 
Diplomacy of India (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1958) p. 108 f. 
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cated by India -American aid to Pak- 
istan was another factor which made 
India swing toward the Soviet Union in 
international affairs. 

The year of 1955, which was pervaded 
by the spirit of Bandung and the spirit 
of Geneva, created a favorable climate 
for a positive demonstration of Indo- 
Soviet friendship. Khrushchev, with his 
excellent sense of timing and showman- 
ship, scored a remarkable diplomatic 
victory in his triumphant tour of India 
at the end of this year of good will. By 
coming down heavily on the side of In- 
dia against Pakistan, Khrushchev com- 
mitted the Soviet Union to a political 
line which Soviet diplomats in later 
years may have considered to be a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. But, in 
1955, Soviet politicians did not yet 
think of mediating between India and 
Pakistan and did ‘not see why they 
should not take advantage of their 
attitude to the Kashmir conflict by 
making it a strong plank of their propa- 
ganda platform.’ 

The year of good will was soon fol- 
lowed by a period of mutual disappoint- 
ments. The Hungarian crisis affected 
the image of the Soviet Union. Nehru 
reacted with great hesitation and tended 
to give credence to the Soviet explana- 
tion of the events in Hungary. But he 
finally had to admit that all was not 
well in Hungary, and this rather painful 
process left its mark on Indo-Soviet re- 
lations.’ 

In the following year, India’s sterling 
reserves dwindled, and it became ap- 
parent that the fulfillment of the second 


cD. R. Sar Desai, “India’s Relations with 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia” (Ph.D. Diss., 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1965). 

T Arthur Stein, “India’s Relations with the 
USSR,” Orbis 1 (1964), pp. 357-373. 

8 Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy 
(New Delhi: Publications Division, 1961), p. 
557 £.; cf. also Michael Brecher, Nekru—A 
Political Biography (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959) p. 21 f. 


Five Year Plan would depend on West- 
ern financial aid. India was now less 
vocal and adopted a more cautious atti- 
tude. Nehru did not join the chorus of 
the shrill voices of the more radical poli- 
ticians of the Third World who de- 
nounced colonialism and imperialism on 
every occasion. He knew that India 
was the most important of the non- 
aligned countries of the Third World 
and that it could not gain much by 
making radical noises. He was also in- 
creasingly aware of the Chinese threat. 
India was, therefore, facing a peculiar 
quandary when the Soviet Union em- 
barked on a militant phase of foreign 
policy after the breakdown of the Paris 
Summit Conference of 1960. Khrush- 
chev’s political maneuvers were fre- 
quently at odds with Nehru’s approach 
to world affairs in these crucial years. 

At the United Nations in 1960, Nehru 
criticized the intransigence of the West- 
ern powers and demanded a resumption 
of talks between Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower, but he did not go along with 
Khrushchev’s attack on the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, and re- 
jected Soviet proposals for a “troika” 
Secretariat.2 In 1961 Nehrw’s reaction 
to the Berlin wall was similar to his 
reaction to the Hungarian crisis. He 
did not like the wall, but tried to under- 
stand the Soviet attitude and made a 
few half-hearted statements about the 
German problem.t° A few weeks later, 
at the Belgrade Conference of the Non- 
aligned Nations, he advocated modera- 
tion in every respect, but had to deplore 
the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests.1* 
His action in Goa at the end of the 
year, which was widely criticized in the 
West, once more brought him closer to 

® Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy, p. 223, 227 
f.; cf. also Krishna Menon’s later account in 
Times of India, October 20, 1961. 

10 Times of India, August 19, 1961. 

11 G. H. Jansen, Afro-Asia and Nonalign- 
gs (London: Faber & Faber, 1966) p. 291 
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the Soviet Union. Another point of 
agreement was policy towards Laos, 
where the Soviet Union supported the 
neutralist forces by airlifting supplies, 
while India tried to bring the United 
States back to the conference table so as 
to guarantee a neutralization of Laos.” 
A most critical point in Indo-Soviet 
relations came when Khrushchev’s of- 
fensive came to a grinding halt in Cuba 
while the Chinese inflicted a humiliating 
blow on India by invading the country 
at several points along the Himalayan 
border. The Western powers were quick 
in providing moral support and military 
aid to India, but the Soviet Union was 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. Af- 
ter having been checkmated in Cuba, 
Khrushchev could not afford to make 
another mistake.** It was quite obvious 
that the Chinese, in attacking India, 
wanted to demonstrate that country’s 
dependence on Western aid and, at the 
same timé, force the Soviet Union to 
take a stand. If the Soviet Union sup- 
ported India, it found itself in the com- 
_pany of the West, and if it did not 
support India, it would lose that coun- 
try’s friendship and India would be un- 
able to maintain even a semblance of 
nonalignment. This Chinese challenge 
brought about a new alignment of inter- 
national relations. The triangle India- 
China—Soviet Union emerged as a deci- 
sive element of world politics. 


Tar TRIANGLE InpIA~CHINA- 
Soviet UNION 


Khrushchev hesitated at first to re- 
spond to the Chinese challenge. In a 
very evasive reply to a letter written by 
Nehru, he merely indicated his surprise 
at the Chinese attack and requested In- 
dia not to declare war on China.* The 

12Sar Desai, “India’s Relations with Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia.” 

13 Stein, “India’s Relations with the USSR,” 

. 363. 
j 14 Stein, “India’s Relations with the USSR,” 
p. 366. 


Soviet press even endorsed the Chinese 
offer of a cease-fire which implied con- 
ditions that were completely unaccepta- 
ble to India* Two months later 
Khrushchev finally replied to continuous 
Chinese criticism and said that the bor- 
der conflict would only help the im- 
perialists and the reactionary forces in 
India.1* This was as far as he would go 
at that time. A more concrete test of 
his intentions was posed by the contract 
under which the Soviet Union was to 
supply MIG fighters to India. This 
contract was signed before the Chinese 
attack, but the delivery of the planes 
was to take place at a later date. In 
India and in the West, there was some 
doubt about whether these MIG’s would 
be delivered, but the first ones did, in- 
deed, arrive in India in February 1963.17 
In fact, the MIG contract was followed 
by a series of other agreements on the 
supply of Soviet military equipment to 
India. During his last year in office, 
Khrushchev no longer hesitated to back 
India against China.1* Inasmuch as the 
Sino-Soviet conflict was going from bad 
to worse anyhow, Khrushchev did not 
need to withhold support from India. 

Indo-Soviet friendship seemed to be 
more firmly established than ever when, 
suddenly, in 1964, Nehru died and 
Khrushchev was removed from office. 
The relations between India and the 
Soviet Union were so closely connected 
with these two men that, for a time, it 
seemed to be doubtful whether Indo- 
Soviet friendship would survive their 
exit from the political stage. Leaders in 
both countries viewed the change of 

16 Pravda, October 25, 1962. 

16 Stein, “India’s Relations with the USSR,” 
p. 366-367, 

17 For press reports on the MIG agreement, 
see New York Times, May 17, 1962, and 
June 14 and 16, 1962; Times of India, May 
19 and 21, 1962, and June 14, 1962; Hindu- 
stan Times, June 6, 1962, and February 16, 
1963. k 

18 The Statesman, August 17, 1963, and De- 
cember 5, 1963. 
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guard with suspicion atd were afraid 
that the successors would not continue 
the policy of friendship. Nehru’s death 
was less disruptive because it was a 
natural event and his successor was one 
of his closest political friends..® But 
Khrushchev’s removal was bound to cre- 
ate more suspicion because it was as- 
sumed that it was a result of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, and that, therefore, his 
successors could be expected to steer a 
different political course. Kosygin, how- 
ever, hastened to send a telegram to 
Nehru’s successor Shastri, in which he 
assured him that the Soviet Union 
would honor all agreements with India, 
including those concerning the delivery 
of military equipment.”° Similar state- 
ments were repeated frequently in those 
days. But this seemed to indicate a 
feeling of uncertainty, rather than an 
implicit trust in the continuation of 
good relations between the two coun- 
tries. Within a few months, the old 
relationship was . re-established, and 
Shastri’s visit to Moscow in May 1965 
marked a new climax of good will. The 
Soviet leaders supported Shastri’s stand 
against Pakistan, but they did not re- 


spond to his complaints about the ex- 


plosion of a Chinese atomic bomb, 
whereas he, in turn, did not oblige them 
by taking a stand against the American 
bombardment of North Vietnam, as the 
Soviet leaders urged him to do.” 

The new Soviet leadership may have 
been more cautious in their statements 
on China, but India could be sure that 
Sino-Soviet rivalry was as keen as ever. 
This was shown by the intrigues in 
which the Soviet Union indulged in 
order to thwart the Chinese attempt at 


19 President Radhakrishnan visited the So- 
viet Union in September 1964 and stressed 
the continuity of Indo-Soviet relations. See 
the reports in Hindustan Times, September 12 
and 13, 1964; Tines of India, September 20, 
1964. 

20 Hindustan Times, October 22, 1964. 

21 The Statesman, May 14 and 15, 1965. 


dominating the second Bandung Con- 
ference, to be held in Algiers in 1965.?? 
India had no interest in this conference 
and was as eager as the Soviet Union 
was to prevent China from using this 
platform for its anti-Soviet and anti- 
Indian campaign. From the very begin- 
ning, India, therefore, sponsored Soviet 
participation in the conference, and 
thereby precipitated a conflict which 
led, finally, to the demise of this last 
symbol of Afro-Asian solidarity.’ 

The Sino-Soviet conflict; the end of 
Afro-Asian solidarity, and the disap- 
pearance of nonalignment, as it was un- 
derstood in an earlier time, created a 
serious problem of political orientation 
for everybody concerned. The con- 
fusion seemed to become compounded 
when Pakistan, hitherto a faithful ally 
of the West, formed an alliance with 
China and attacked India in 1965, rely- 
ing on the superior power of American 
tanks and military equipment. India 
managed to withstand the attack, and 
after a series of pitched battles and an 
abortive Chinese ultimatum which was 
not followed up by a Chinese interven- 
tion, Indian troops were standing on 
Pakistan’s soil.2* The restoration of the 
status quo required a skillful mediator. 
The Soviet Union took the risk of of- 
fering its services for this thankless 
task, in order to prevent the Chinese 
from using this impasse to their advan- 
tage. When Ayub Khan and Shastri 
met on Soviet soil in January 1966, they 
consented to make the Soviet Union the 
arbiter of the fate of South Asia. It is 
to Kosygin’s credit that the Soviet Un- 
ion was able to play this role success- 
fully, because if either Ayub Khan or 
Shastri had left the historic conference 
at Tashkent prematurely, it would have 

22 The Statesman, May 23 and 29, 1965. 

23 Jansen, Afro-Asia and Nonalignment, p. 
378 ff. 

24For an analysis of this period, see K. 
Rangaswami, “Foreign Policy,” Hindu Weekly 
Review, March 7, 1966. 
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been a great setback to the diplomatic 
efforts of the Soviet Union. As it hap- 
pened, one of the two South Asian 
leaders left the conference dead and the 
other, defeated, whereas Kosygin re- 
mained the real victor. With Kosygin 
as a witness, Ayub Khan had to for- 
swear the use of violence as a means to 
settle Pakistan’s dispute with India, in 
order to obtain Shastri’s promise that 
Indian troops would leave Pakistan’s 
soil. Ayub Khan threatened to leave 
the conference if Shastri did not agree 
to a quick withdrawal of his troops, and 


Kosygin used Indo-Soviet friendship to’ 


obtain this concession from Shastri. 
Shastri agreed in order to have Kosygin 
as a witness of Ayub Khan’s pledge to 
keep the peace.” Under the stress of 
these negotiations, Shastri succumbed to 
a heart attack a few hours after signing 
the Tashkent agreement. Kosygin was 
left with a diplomatic victory for the 
moment and a difficult task ahead. 
Indo-Soviet relations were put in 
jeopardy once more by the crisis of suc- 
cession in India.?° Shastri’s successor 
Indira Gandhi could not immediately 
establish her credentials with the Soviet 
Union. There was a suspicion in the 
Soviet Union that Nehru’s daughter was 
but a shadow of her father being used 
by certain elements in Indian politics 
which did not want to show their hand 
before they were sure of seizing power.?* 
It was only when she successfully re- 
emerged after the elections of 1967 that 
she was taken seriously by the Soviet 
leadership.” The Arab-Israeli war of 
June 1967 initiated a new period of 
Indo-Soviet co-operation in world poli- 
tics. In its rivalry with China over 


25K, Rangaswami, “Could Mr. Shastri 
Have Done Better?,” Hindu Weekly Review, 
January 24, 1966. 

26 Michael Brecher, Succession in India 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1966), p. 
190 ff. $ 

27 Pravda, August 15, 1966. 

28 Hindu Weekly Review, April 24, 1967. 


the support of militąnt forces in the 
Third World, the Soviet Union was 
bound to give a solid backing to Arab 
nationalism, The Israeli victory was 
extremely embarrassing to the Soviet 
Union, but as the Soviet leaders did not 
want to precipitate a major conflict by 
a direct intervention, they could only 
make sympathetic noises, and in this 
effort, India was extremely helpful.”® 
India, on the other hand, knew that both 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
were interested in avoiding a conflict 
and that it was, therefore, no problem to 
take a stand for the Arabs which would . 
also help to outdo Pakistan in cultivat- 
ing the friendship of Islamic nations. 
Pakistan, however, became the most im- 
portant touchstone of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions. The spirit of Tashkent implied 
that India had to look to the Soviet Un- 
ion for a guarantee of Pakistan’s peace- 
ful behavior, whereas the Soviet Union 
had to try its best to strengthen its ties 
with Pakistan in order to influence that 
country’s policies.°° In this way a new 
triangle was established which proved 
to be more intriguing and complex than 
the India~China-Soviet Union triangle. 


' TRADE AND AID 


Indo-Soviet relations had been rein- 
forced by a rapid expansion of trade and 
aid. The first bilateral trade agreement 
was signed in 1953; it was renewed in 
1958 and supplemented by an agree- 
ment on payment in Indian rupees, 
which would help India to save foreign, 
exchange in its dealings with the Soviet 
Union. Bilateral agreements of this 
kind have often been viewed with some 
skepticism by economists who hold that 
such agreements are incompatible with 
a free world-market. There was fear 

29 The Statesman, June 6, 1967; Times of 
India, June 7, 1967; The Patriot, June 23, 
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that India would haveeto buy Soviet 
machinery at ‘high prices and sell raw 
produce which could have been sold 
more profitably elsewhere. However, 
` according to an Indian study of this 
problem, these fears were unfounded. 
Soviet machinery was supplied at prices 
which did not differ much from world- 
market prices, and Indian exports to the 
Soviet Union constituted an addition to 
the. Indian export market, and not a 
pre-emption of goods which would oth- 
erwise have gone to hard-currency coun- 
tries. ™ 


Of ‘course, the “colonial” pattern of- 


an exchange of finished goods against 
raw produce prevailed even in Indo- 
Soviet trade relations, and the depen- 
dence of the debtor on the creditor re- 
mained, in spite of soft-currency-pay- 
ment agreements. The payment 
, agreements did not extend to a repay- 
ment of Soviet credits. The Soviet Un- 
ion could always demand a payment of 


this debt in hard currency, and to this. 


extent, India’s export to the Soviet Un- 
ion was a command. performance. So- 
viet aid in terms of credit amounted to 
almost .the total value of Soviet ex- 
ports to India,” 
‘payment agreement was, therefore, only 
a useful element of window-dressing. 
Both partners were aware of this fact 
and tried their best'to step up Indian 
exports to the Soviet Union, so as to 
narrow the gap in the balance of trade. 
A look at trade statistics shows this 
very clearly. The period of the first 
trade -agreement ended in 1958 in an 
enormous discrepancy in the balance of 


31 Indian Institute of ‘Foreign Trade, India’s 
Trade with East Europe (New Delhi: Minis- 
try of Commerce 1966): 

82H. Venkatasubbiah, “Rigid Pattern of 
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33 Leo Tansky, U.S. and U.S.S.R. Aid to 


a Developing Countries: A Comparative Study 


of India, Turkey, and the U.A.R. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1967), p. 101 ff. 


The soft-currency- 


trade, because the Soviet aid program 
after 1955 had led to a great increase 
of the supply of machinery to India. 
This first period of massive Soviet’ aid 
ended in 1958, and by 1960 Soviet ex- 
ports to India had dropped back to the 
1956 level, whereas Indian exports to 
the Soviet Union had slowly increased, 
so. that in 1960, India actually had a 
favorable balance. of trade with the So- 
viet Union. However, because of ‘the . 
soft-currency-payment’ agreement of 
1958, such a balance of trade was not in 
the interest of India, and Indian ex- 
ports to the Soviet Union ceased to. ex- 


.pand while Soviet exports to India in- 


creased again very rapidly until-1963. 
In that year, a new trade agreement 
was due, and the alarming disequilib- 
rium in the balance of trade, as well as 
the rapidly increasing indebtedness of 
India to the Soviet Union, made ‘it nec- 
essary .to increase Indian exports 
sharply. This was the aim of the new 
trade agreement of 1963, after which 
Indian exports to the Soviet Union, in- 
deed, doubled within two years. Tea, 
jute, and tobacco were the main items 
of this export trade.** 

In recent years, both countries have 
tried to find ways and means for a 
greater diversification of Indian exports 
to the Soviet Union, so that India may 
produce more finished consumer goods 
for the Soviet Union." But in the 
context of the Soviet and the Indian 
economies, this would mean joint plan- 
ning for certain production targets. It 
remains to be seen how this would work 
out. 

Soviet aid to India has been almost 
exclusively concentrated on major proj- 
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ects in the public sector. Steel-produc- 
tion, heavy engineering, energy, and the 
oil industry are fields which are of cru- 
ciał importance to India’s economic de- 
velopment, In selecting these projects, 
the Soviet Union could draw upon the 
work of India’s planners, and by in- 
sisting on turn-key jobs, the Soviet en- 
gineers were sure to keep the establish- 
ment of the respective plants firmly un- 
der their control until they could be 
handed over to the Indian government.** 
There was some criticism that, in this 
way, India’s technocrats could not learn 
how to bear the responsibility for such 
important jobs,” but, in general, Soviet 
propaganda was able to make the most 
out of these spectacular feats of tech- 
nical aid to India. In relation to the 
total amount of aid given, the Soviets 
made a greater impact on public opin- 
ion in India than did the Western coun- 
tries. Advantageous circumstances, 
such as the rejection of aid for the 
Bokaro steel plant by the United States 
and the subsequent sanctioning of this 
aid by the Soviet Union, contributed to 
a better image of the Soviet Union.®° 
However, although most Soviet aid 
projects were spectacular, rather than of 
crucial importance, the aid to the oil 
industry really meant a major break- 
through. For various reasons, the 
Western oil companies had not been 
able to develop India’s considerable oil 
resources, and it was left to Soviet tech- 
nicians to find oil at several places in 
India and to help with the establishment 
of oil refineries in the public sector. 
Indian Oil, a public sector company, 
was founded in order to distribute these 
newly developed resources. Before the 
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new Indian refineries could -begin their 
work, this company matketed Russian 
oil. The Western oil companies were 
thus faced with a new competitor, and 
India could hope to be able to depend 
more and more on its own resources for 
this strategically important supply.* 


Soviet Views on INDIA 


The Soviet Union maintains a huge 
propaganda network in India: the maga- 
zine Soviet Land, with editions in many 
regional languages, dwarfs even the ma- 
jor indigenous publications in India.“ 
Soviet views of India that are published 
in that medium are, of course, positive 
and benign. But in Soviet journals 
published for home consumption, the 
reader may find more critical views on 
India. Even after many years of aid to 
the Indian government, Soviet analysts 
are not too sure of what all this means. 
Soviet experts on India have had to 
change their minds several times as po- 
litical and ideological trends shifted 
from one extreme to another.*? They 
have, therefore, become very cautious in 
their assessment of Indian problems. 
They have also continued to be puzzled 
by the intricacies of the class analysis of 
Indian society which is a must for all 
Marxist scholars. When India was still 
under colonial rule, they used to make 
much of the inevitable contradictions 
between the interests of indigenous In- 
dian capitalists and the foreign im- 
perialists.** In the “two camp” period, 
the analysis was simplified: Indian inde- 
pendence was spurious and the Indian 
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bourgeoisie had entered into an alliance 
with foreign irhperialists.** 

When the Soviet Union decided. to 
befriend India and to give aid to its 
public sector, the class analysis changed 
once more: only the big Indian monop- 
oly capitalists were in league with the 
imperialists, while broad strata of the 
national bourgeoisie were potentially 
progressive and deserved to be sup- 
ported.* 
was more problematic than the cruder 
categories of earlier- times. If the state 

-in India was an instrument of bourgeois 
rule, what role, according to the Marxist 
textbook, did state capitalism play in 
such a. state, and ‘did it actually 


strengthen or weaken the position of the 


big bourgeoisie? These were uncom- 
fortable questions which nobody wanted 
to raise or to answer, as they were di- 
rectly related to the justification of So- 
viet aid to India. A reference to the 
‘ historical role of the world socialist 
system, the progressive potentialities of 
the national forces in India, and the im- 
portance of the working class as a van- 
guard of socialist reconstruction were 
usually deemed sufficient for all practi- 
cal purposes.*® Whenever a writer 
went more deeply into the problems of 
state capitalism in India, or when he 
tried to test the validity of the concept 
of the noncapitalist path in the Indian 
situation, he was asking for trouble.‘’ 
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socialicheskih stran s Indie,” Narodi Azit i 
Afriki 1 (1964), pp. 53-60; and L., Eiranov, 
“Sovetskii soluz-Indii,” Mezhdunarodnais 
Zhizn 9 (1961), pp. 104-105. 

47 Cf, V. Kondrat’ev’s review of A. I. Lev- 
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Indii (Moscow, 1963), in Narodi Azii i Af- 
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However, this fine distinction . 


It was.much safer to stick to “concrete 
historical analysis,” which discovered in 
India three main strata of the society: 
the working class supporting the Com- 
munist party; the broad national forces 
represented by the Congress party; and 
the big bourgeoisie which sponsored re- 
actionary parties like Swatantra and Jan 
Sangh. Until the elections of 1967, this 
analysis seemed to fit the facts reason- 
ably well. But the emergence after this 
election of very strange coalition gov- 
ernments and united fronts confounded 
all Soviet analysts.** 


CPI: REFLECTIONS OF THE 
COMMUNIST DILEMMA 


The confusion which prevails among 
the Soviet analysts is even worse among 
Indian Communists. They went through 
the same motions of a changing class 
analysis and fought bitter battles within 
the ranks of their party on the strate- 
gies and tactics which this analysis 
would demand. Soviet guidance was not 
very helpful to the party at an earlier 
time, and after 1955, Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship made it obligatory for the CPI to 
follow the line of the Indian government, 
which was so obviously in the good 
books of the Soviet leaders.*® 

Frustration and the strain of the 
Chinese attack on India finally led to a 
split of the party in 1964. The major- 
ity of the Communist establishment, . 
such as members of Parliament and 
trade-union leaders, remained in the old 
party, which pledged its loyalty to Mos- 
cow. The more radical elements in the 
Communist strongholds of West Bengal, 
Andhra, and Kerala formed a new party, 
CPI—Marxist, which was supposed to 

48 See, eg, N. Savelev, “Nastuplenie mo- 
nopolii v Indii,” Mezkdunarodnaia Zhizn 4 
(1967), pp. 47-55; and O. Maev, “Rol mo- 
nopolii v politicheskoi zhizni,” Mezhduna- 
rodnaia Zhizn 1 (1967), pp. 127-128. 
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be pro-Peking, but was actually only 
interested in a more independent brand 
of communism, which was soon termed 
revisionist by the Chinese2° The new 
party was soon confronted with the odd 
alliance between Pakistan and China, 
and hastened to congratulate the Soviet 
Union on the Tashkent achievement 
even more emphatically than the old 
CPI. In 1966 both Communist par- 
ties tried to be on good terms with Mos- 
cow while striking a more aggressive 
attitude in India, as the Soviet leaders 
adopted a frosty attitude towards the 
Indira Gandhi government. The suc- 
cess of the CPI—Marxist party in the 
1967 elections practically turned it into 
a new Communist establishment, which 
had to fight against the radical elements 
within its own ranks. The recent found- 
ing of a third Communist party, which 
wants to go on the revolutionary war- 
path, highlights the Communist di- 
lemma.*? 


RECENT PROBLEMS: NONPROLIFERATION, 
Soviet AID TO PAKISTAN, AND 
THE CzEcH CRISIS 


In recent times, Indo-Soviet relations 
have been beset by three major prob- 
lems: Soviet insistence on India’s sign- 
ing of the Nonproliferation Treaty, So- 
viet military aid to Pakistan as a means 


to establish an equilibrium between. 


Pakistan and India in accordance with 
the Soviet role after Tashkent, and the 
Czech crisis, in which Indira Gandhi had 
to repeat her father’s Hungarian per- 
formance before a much more critical 
audience. The Chinese atomic-bomb 
test of 1964 has converted India from an 
enthusiastic supporter of international 
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treaties against further proliferation of 
nuclear weapons into a cénscientious ob- 
jector to this procedure. In 1963 India 
signed the Moscow nuclear-test-ban 
treaty, but when the United States and 
the Soviet Union campaigned for signa- 
tures of their nonproliferation pact, In- 
dia abstained." In the new interna- 
tional division of diplomatic labor, it 
had obviously fallen to the Soviet Un- 
ion’s lot to tackle India, whereas the 


‘United States was prompting West Ger- 


many to sign on the dotted line. As 
long as West Germany does not sign, the 
Soviet Union may not be too eager to 
perform its part, and, therefore, India 
may gain some respite from further 
diplomatic pressure.** But this does not 
solve the long-run problem, and, sooner 
or later, India will have to give a defi- 
nite answer to the Soviet Union. 
Whether this answer will severely strain 
Indo-Soviet relations has yet to be seen. 

Indo-Sovier friendship has been 
greatly strained by the Soviet Union’s 
decision to supply arms to Pakistan. 
This decision is a logical outcome of the 
Tashkent policy, but, of course, India 
cannot look at it this way, and must 
think of it as an unfriendly act. The 
Soviet Union had tried, even before 
Tashkent, to establish better relations 
with Pakistan, so as to wean that coun- 
try away from its alliance with the 
West and to prevent its falling into the 
hands of China. In this attempt, the 
Soviet Union was severely handicapped 
by its one-sided commitment to India. 
There had been occasional diplomatic 
overtures on both sides, but it was only 
when Ayub Khan visited Moscow, in 
April 1965, that a new period of better 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
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Pakistan seemed to begin.” The im- 
provement in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and Pakistan thus pre- 
ceded the Tashkent Conference, and 
Soviet mediation was possible only be- 
cause of this rapprochement. The idea 
of Soviet arms-aid emerged soon after 
the conference, and the Pakistani air 
force hoped for Soviet missiles.°* But 
these plans did not materialize until the 
summer of 1968, when the Soviet Union 
complied with Pakistan’s request, after 
long consultations. Pakistan thus man- 
aged to get help from the United States, 
China, and the Soviet Union—a unique 
feat of diplomacy indeed. India reacted 
strongly, and there were reminiscences 
of India’s reaction to the first announce- 
ment of American military aid to Paki- 
stan in 1954.57 But there was also a 
realistic awareness of India’s dependence 
on the supply of Soviet arms, and the 
Indian government played down the 
whole problem. Official spokesmen 
tended to emphasize that the Soviet 
attitude towards India had remained 
unchanged. The Soviet government 
adopted a similar line®* Pakistan’s 
recent preoccupation with its internal 
problems has made a sober appraisal of 
Soviet policy more acceptable in India, 
and editorial comments on Kosygin’s 
talks with Yahya Khan show that the 
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Soviet leader’s cautious and noncom- 
mittal approach is fully understood.® 
The Czech crisis posed a much more 
difficult problem although India was not 
directly concerned with it. There was a 
great deal of sympathy in India for the 
Czechs. Many people urged the gov- 
ernment to express this sympathy in 
unequivocal terms. They were dissatis- 
fied with Indira Gandhi’s statement that 
India deplored, but did not want to con- 
demn, the Soviet action. In fact, India 
managed to earn the gratitude of both 
the Czech and the Soviet government 
by adopting this diplomatic line, but 
the critics felt that the Indian govern- 
ment evaded the issue and participated 
in the conspiracy of silence at the 
United Nations.® These critics were 
now much more vocal in India than in 
Nehru’s time, and the government’s pol- 
icy was decidedly unpopular. The So- 
viet image was badly damaged by the 
Czech crisis, and no propaganda effort 
would help to restore it for some time to 
come. However, this course of events 
may have introduced a wholesome dose 
of realism into Indo-Soviet relations. 
The double shock of Soviet arms-aid to 
Pakistan and the Czech crisis in mid- 
1968 demonstrated that the Soviet Un- 
ion was not a benign big brother, after 
all, but a world power, with numerous 
liabilities and obligations, trying to de- 
its own interests. Indo-Soviet 
friendship has to be seen in the context 
of the national interest of the two coun- 
tries, and as long as there are compelling 
reasons for their co-operation, this 
friendship will last, in spite of occa- 
sional misgivings and ideological qualms. 


59 Overseas Hindustan Times, June 14, 1969. 
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Can a Ministate Find True Happiness in a World 


Dominated by Protagonist Powers?: 
The Nepal Case 


By Leo E. Rose and Rocer DIAL 


ABSTRACT: Can a ministate located precariously between 
hostile protagonist powers achieve a substantial degree of 
independence in the formulation and implementation of its 
foreign policy on the basis of its own capabilities, or can this 
only be the consequence of forbearance on the part of its more 
powerful neighbors? We have explored the tactics by which 
one such ministate, Nepal, has succeeded in developing an im- 
pressive repertory of responses to the intrusion of unwelcome, 
and often threatening, external influences: balancing external 
influences and tacking back and forth between its two neigh- 
bors—India and China. The objective is both to minimize the 
restrictions imposed on Nepal’s freedom of action and to con- 
tribute to that country’s internal and external security. Bal- 
ance was sought through nonalignment in the disputes between 
its two neighbors during the past decade and through a process 
of political and economic diversification that was intended to 
mitigate Nepal’s “‘semisatellite” relationship to India. Neither 
policy has as yet been a total success, and there are still impor- 
tant limitations on Nepal’s capacity to act independently. 
Nevertheless, the range of freedom allowed to Nepal has been 
considerably expanded, and the Nepali leaders have demon- 
strated their skill in defining the limitations and exploiting 
them to their own advantage. Thus, we argue, any study of 
contemporary international politics that did not include an 
analysis of ministate power would be incomplete. 
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HERE has been £ pervasive ten- 
dency among social scientists to 
perceive international relations almost 
exclusively from the viewpoint of a few 
major powers: the United States, the 
Soviet Union, China, India, and the 
larger Western European states. Oc- 
casionally, but all too infrequently, some 
attention is paid to the role of the lesser 
states of the non-Western world, but 
even then the analysis is usually con- 
fined to such collective units as the 
“Third World,” the “underdeveloped 
nations,” the “have-nots,” or the 
“emerging states.” Only rarely has the 
policy of a single ministate, such as 
Nepal, toward the major powers been 
thought to merit consideration in depth. 
The predeliction toward big-power 
policy studies derives in part from the 
obvious disparity, in pure power terms, 
between them and the remainder of the 
world community. Even when such ex- 
ternal aspects of big-power policy as 
foreign-aid programs began to show 
sparse (and sometimes counterproduc- 
tive) returns, this was usually attributed 
to local ecological, linguistic, ethnic, or 
cultural differentiations. Such problems 
were seldom considered insurmountable, 
and the possibility that the failures were 
manifestations of ministate power at 
work has usually been ignored. “Sleepy 
little Sarkan” would surely be no match 
for the phlegmatic Russians, the good- 
will-emanating Americans, or the in- 
scrutable Chinese. 

These assumptions about power and 
the expectations flowing therefrom are 
now certainly open to challenge. All 
too often, the major powers have found 
the “sleepy little Sarkans” quite capable 
of maintaining postures and policies 
which the latter consider to be in line 
with their national integrity and cul- 
tural traditions. Nepal qualifies as a 
success story in this respect. For 
nearly two decades, this small Hima- 
layan kingdom has been beset by “in- 


terested” outside parties, ready to ad- 
vise, assist, and manipulate. No doubt, 
these exogenous interests. have imposed 
certain limits on Nepals sovereign 
status, but the rulers of the state have 
themselves demonstrated a deft hand in 
defining these limits. This has been 
accomplished, first, through the subtle 
resistive and co-optive policies devised 
by the various (and numerous) govern- 
ments of the period and, second, by a 
cultural dynamic which would seem to 
permeate all of the political and ethnic 
factions in the state. There has been a 
remarkably broad consensus in Nepal, 
not only on foreign-policy objectives, 
but also on the tactics to be employed 
to achieve these ends—a reflection of 
the country’s experience over several 
centuries with buffer-state politics. 
Nepal thus offers a handy case study 
in exploring the processes and styles by 
which lesser states confront and con- 
found the interventionist policies of the 
major powers. ‘There is, moreover, a 
definitive starting point for the “mod- 
ern” period in Nepal—a “Meiji restora- 
tion,” so to speak. The more recent 
analytical trend (as with Japan) has 
been to seek lines of continuity with the 
past, for “neat” beginnings are as much 
constraints on as they are aids to analy- 
sis. For our purposes in this essay, 
however, it is useful to conceptualize 
Nepal as having burst into the modern 
world in the full bloom of innocence, 
only to find itself powerless, defenseless, 
but, at the same time, capriciously 
wooed by one or more major powers. 
This sudden emergence, for which Nepal 
was ill-prepared materially and psycho- 
logically, lent a sense of urgency, even 
single-mindedness, to the task of devel- 
oping suitable responses to the persistent 
intrusion of outside influences. Through 
an analysis of this combination of ex- 
ternally induced problems and Nepali 
perceptions thereof, and responses 
thereto, we hope to illustrate how one 
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ministate has paddled a careful course 
among the “protagonist powers,” and 
avoided being swamped in the process. 


SOVEREIGNTY WITH INTEGRITY: 
AN ELUSIVE Goa 


Nepal’s sudden debut into interna- 
tional society in 1951 caused an immedi- 
ate crisis in the country’s national self- 
identification. This was the natural 
consequence both of its immediate past, 
which had been characterized by a semi- 
satellite relationship with British India, 
and of the circumstances under which 
the 1950-1951 revolutionary movement 
in Nepal achieved success. Indian sup- 
port of the revolution was essential, for 
without it, victory would have been long 
delayed. Furthermore, the terms of set- 
tlement, the so-called Delhi Compromise, 
reflected the objectives of the Indian 
government much more than it did those 
of the revolutionary leaders. Although 
the revolution itself had not been an 
Indian concoction, its results were, and 
this fact has complicated relations be- 
tween the two countries ever since. 

Having effected a political change in 
Nepal, it is probable that New Delhi 
would have been content to play a pas- 
sive role there if these events had not 
coincided with another dramatic devel- 
opment on the Himalayan frontier—the 
Chinese Communist conquest of Tibet. 
As early as March 1950, Prime Minister 
Nehru had stated what became (and re- 
mains) the fundamental. principle of In- 
dia’s frontier policy, namely, that, as 
far as defense is concerned, India uni- 
laterally assumes responsibility for the 
security of the entire Himalayan border, 
even in areas where the territory of in- 
dependent or autonomous states (Ne- 
pal, Sikkim, and Bhutan) intrudes. The 
Indians defined this as a “special rela- 
tionship,” a phrase which soon became 
anathema to the hypersensitive political 
elite in Kathmandu, which interpreted 
this policy as a denigration of Nepal’s 


sovereign status. But even these dissi- 
dents had to admit that the phrase de- 
fined Indo-Nepali relations realistically. 

The situation was made even more 
difficult by the fact that the Nepali 
leaders themselves seemed to lack confi- 
dence in their own capacities, and ap- 
pealed to India on several occasions in 
the 1951-1955 period to mediate or even 
arbitrate their internal disputes. New 
Delhi’s willingness to serve as “guard- 
ians” and “advisers” was considered by 
Indians as proof of a sincere concern for 
the democratic process and economic 
development in Nepal. But this type of 
relationship, with its patronizing over- 
tones, had chauvinistic potentialities 
which soon became evident. The fine 
line between Indian paternalism and 
chauvinism absorbed the attention of 
the Nepali public for nearly two dec- 
ades. Indian intervention, even though 
actively solicited in many instances, was 
highly suspect to Nepalis who tended to 
evaluate New Delhi’s policy on the basis 
of presumed motivations rather than 
overt acts. 

There can be no doubt that indepen- 
dent India was a far greater challenge 
to Nepal’s national integrity than the 
British rulers of India. The latter had 
posed a political problem, which had 
been threatening only on rare occasions 
and had been handled by relatively sim- 
ple political responses. India, in con- 
trast, cannot be treated as an alien 
power because Indian influence at all 
levels—political, economic, cultural, and 
religious—is so pervasive that Nepalis 
have to struggle continually against ab- 
sorption into the “mother culture.” 
Nepalis were bound to be strongly agi- 
tated by the Indian threat to their po- 
litical integrity, no matter how “benev- 
olent” and “altruistic” the Indian au- 
thorities may have been in their attitude 
toward Nepal. A national identity for 
Nepal can only be defined in terms of 
differentiation from India, and this has 
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been difficult to accomplish both in a 
policy sense and psychologically. 

But while the Nepal public’s response 
to the massive intrusion of Indian in- 
fluence in the immediate postrevolution- 
ary period was often vocally hostile, this 
was seldom reflected in the government’s 
policy. There was, for instance, no 
Nepali foreign policy, as such, in the 
1951-1955 period, as New Delhi defined 
both the principles and the conditions 
under which Nepal participated in inter- 
national affairs. The 1950 treaty and 
accompanying correspondence between 
the two countries referred to their sup- 
posed “identity of interests,” which, in 
pragmatic terms, meant Nepal’s align- 
ment with India in foreign affairs. 
Even the 1954 decision to recognize 
Communist China was originally de- 
signed to underline Nepal’s alignment 
with India, rather than its own sov- 
ereignty. Kathmandu’s recognition of 
Peking came by way of Delhi, and only 
after Nehru thought he had received 
Chinese assurances that “Nepal was in 
India’s sphere of influence.”? Once 
Peking had made this concession, India 
urged Nepal to open negotiation with 
the Chinese on the exchange of diplo- 
matic recognition. However, the actual 
recognition came nearly a year later and, 
significantly, under the ene ofa 
new monarch. 


CHANGING DIRECTIONS 


The death of King Tribhuvan and 
the accession of Mahendra to the throne 
in early 1955 mark a watershed in both 
internal and external policy in Nepal. 
In contrast to his father, who had been 
content to follow India’s guidance, the 
new monarch identified closely with 
those Nepalis who insisted that a change 
in direction in foreign policy was abso- 
lutely essential if Nepal was to gain a 
greater measure of real independence. 
The magic formulas (“tantra mantra”) 


1The Tribune (Ambala}, October 14, 1954. 
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in the new policy, as it gradually 
evolved, were “nonalignment, with equal 
friendship for all” and “diversification.” 
The ultimate objective was a careful 
balancing of external influences in the 
country in order to (1) minimize their 
capacity to restrict Nepal’s freedom of 
action; (2) maximize the benefits (for 
example, foreign aid) derived therefrom; 
and (3) contribute to Nepal’s security 
against external aggression. This type 
of response by a ministate is sometimes 
difficult for the analyst with a big-power 
background to understand. Simply 
“shutting the door” to external influ- 
ences is not the route to real sovereignty 
that is usually open to a small state in a 
dangerous geopolitical situation, al- 
though some (for example, Burma) have 
tried to follow this course. Paradoxi- 
cally, it is the “underdeveloped” smaller 
states that must often devise the most 
complex repertories for what comes sim- 
ply as a matter of physical station for 
the larger state. 

The first step.by King Mahendra in 
the direction of a new response to Ne- 
pal’s external environment was the ap- 
pointment of Tanka Prasad Acharya, a 
self-proclaimed “Leftist” with known 
anti-Indian proclivities, as Prime Mini- 
ster in January 1956. In his first press 
conference, Tanka Prasad announced 
that his government’s foreign policy 
would be based on the “equal friendship 
for all’? principle, implying that the 
“special relationship” with India was 
now at an end. In furthering this goal, 
he sought and obtained new trade and 
aid agreements with Communist China, 
for the first time bringing in this new 
factor in Himalayan-area politics as a 
potential counterbalance to India. 

Having successfully altered the direc- 
tion of Nepali foreign policy, King Ma- 
hendra decided to tack a bit to the south 
in order to reassure New Delhi that he 
would not move too far or too fast. 
Tanka Prasad was dismissed in mid- 
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1957, and the vocally pro-Indian Dr. K. 
J. Singh appointed in his place. The 
new Prime Minister announced his in- 
tention to re-establish the “special re- 
lationship” with India and to keep Ne- 
pal’s contacts with other powers to a 
minimum. Apparently, Dr. Singh 
tacked a little too far to suit King Ma- 
hendra, for he was summarily dismissed 
after a mere three months in office. The 
King, who ruled directly for the next 
year, attempted no new initiatives on 
either the Chinese or the Indian front, 
but he did expand the scope of the bal- 
ancing act through an aid agreement 
with the Soviet Union and by arranging 
for Russian and American embassies in 
Kathmandu (previously both nations 
had been represented in Nepal by their 
ambassadors in New Delhi). 

Another period of backpedaling in the 
general trend of Nepal’s foreign policy 
came with the appointment of the first 
elected government, headed by the 
Nepali Congress, in the spring of 1959. 
This was the result, not of any basic dis- 
agreement between the ruling party and 
the King on foreign-policy issues, as 
some Nepalis have suspected, but rather 
of the fact that the new government’s 
assumption of office coincided with an 
anti-Chinese rebellion in Tibet and with 
the outbreak of a serious border dispute 
between China and India. Uncertainty 
about the limits of Chinese objectives 
in the Himalayan area led Kathmandu 
to re-emphasize its ties with India, The 
joint communiqué issued by the Nepali 
Prime Minister, B. P. Koirala, and 
Nehru during the latter’s visit to Nepal 
in June 1959 harkened back to the days 
of the Tribhuvan era when it spoke 
again of an “identity of interests” be- 
tween the two states. 

As the crisis eased in Tibet and it be- 
came apparent that China had no inten- 
tion of raising substantial claims to 
Nepali territory, the Koirala government 
reverted to a modified version of King 


Mahendra’s balance policy. A new aid 
agreement was signed with China, and . 
border talks were agreed upon. During 
his return visit to India in early 1960, 
B. P. Koirala was careful to avoid any 
reference to an “identity of interests.” 
That there was still some ambivalence in 
his attitude toward China was indicated, 
however, in several of his public state- 
ments during a visit to Peking in March 
1960 and by his rejection of China’s 
proposals for a Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship and for a road connecting 
Kathmandu with Tibet. Koirala’s cau- 
tious approach seemed justified when a 
series of incidents in mid-1960, including 
a border clash on the Nepal-Tibet 
frontier and a dispute over Mount 
Everest, led to a temporary deteriora- 
tion in Sino-Nepali relations. Peking’s 
obvious determination to avoid a major 
confrontation over these issues gradually 
lessened Nepali apprehensions, however. 
By the end of the year, Nepal’s rela- 
tions with both China and India were 
back on an even keel, but there were 
indications that Peking was not at all 
distressed when King Mahendra sud- 
denly dismissed the Koirala government 
in December 1960 and resumed full pow- 
ers himself. 

The King moved slowly and cau- 
tiously on foreign-policy innovations 
after the royal coup, and it appeared for 
a while that any serious disruption of 
relations with his neighbors would be 
avoided. By the fall of 1961, however, 
Mahendra was ready for dramatic new 
initiatives in foreign policy which were 
certain to raise the hackles of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Presumably these 
were deemed necessary because of the 
presence in India of a large contingent 
of Nepali Congress political refugees 
who were organizing a resistance cam- 
paign against the royal regime and 
the King’s fear that New Delhi might 
exploit their presence on Indian soil (à 
la 1950-1951) to reverse the trend of 
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developments in Nepal. The King’s 
room for maheuver was exceedingly 
narrow and beset with dangers on all 
sides, but, in the circumstances, the best 
safeguard for his own regime seemed to 
be an expansion of relations with In- 
dia’s two antagonistic neighbors—China 
and Pakistan. New trade and aid agree- 
ments were signed with both of these 
governments; a Pakistani embassy was 
set up in Kathmandu; an air-communi- 
cation link was established with East 
Pakistan; and, most important, border 
and road agreements—the latter provid- 
ing for a Chinese-built highway between 
Kathmandu and Tibet—were signed 
with Peking. 

As Kathmandu must have expected, 
New Delhi responded coldly to the gen- 
eral direction of Nepali foreign policy, 
and particularly to the prospect of a 
road breaching the mountain barrier in 
this strategic section of the Himalayas. 
It was hardly coincidental that a Nepali- 
Congress-directed resistance campaign, 
masterminded from Indian soil, com- 
menced at almost exactly the same time 
as the signing of the Sino-Nepali road 
agreement. Although the Indian au- 
thorities did not extend much material 
support to the rebels, they did exert 
diplomatic pressure upon King Mahen- 
dra to accept a compromise settlement 
with the Nepali Congress. When the 
Nepalis categorically rejected India’s 
advice, New Delhi escalated its support 
of the rebels, primarily through the im- 
position of economic sanctions, including 
an informal trade blockade. Nepal 
could not offer extended resistance to 
this kind of pressure, and the King 
would have had to make major conces- 
sions to both the Indians and the Nepali 
Congress if another fortuitous (for him) 
event had not intruded—the October- 
November 1962 Sino-Indian border 
war. This literally saved the royal re- 
gime and enabled the King to emerge 
from the confrontation with India with 


his foreign policy intact, rather than 
the program for disaster which it had 
appeared to be only a few weeks earlier. 

A new era in Nepali-Indian relatiéns 
commenced in late 1962, as both New 
Delhi and Kathmandu moved to revise 
policies that were now recognized to be 
obsolete. India was under the greater 
compulsion in this respect, because it 
could ill afford to have the entire secur- 
ity system in the central Himalayas 
subverted any farther. But King Ma- 
hendra had also watched the Sino-In- 
dian border war with mixed emotions. 
The conflict had been a godsend for his 
regime; but he was also disturbed by 
the acute imbalance that resulted in 
Indian and Chinese military strength 
along the Himalayan frontier, as this 
threatened to undermine one of the es- 
sential ingredients of his policy of bal- 
ance. Thus, when New Delhi ap- 
proached him with a proposal for a 
rapprochement, the King insisted only 
on India’s concession of his minimum 
terms—a tacit acceptance of the royal 
regime and a public disavowal of sup- 
port for the King’s internal opposition. 

King Mahendra was careful to avoid 
imperiling Nepals friendly relations 
with China by any overt action on his 
part, but he did suspend, for the time 
being, any further expansion of relations 
with Peking. Indeed, the King’s poli- 
cies toward the West and the European 
Communist bloc were directed, after 
1962, at least as much toward providing 
a counterbalance for the Chinese influ- 
ence as toward counterbalancing that of 
India, a new twist to an old tactic. 
There was no question of the King’s at- 
tempting to exclude Chinese influence, 
because this was both impossible and 
contrary to his foreign policy objectives, 
but he did want to keep it within safe 
proportions. This was not always easily 
accomplished, as the occasional flare-ups 
between the two governments indicate, 
but, so far, these have always heen set- 
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tled to Nepal’s satisfaction. Peking has 
preferred to exercise its influence in 
Nepal in forms acceptable to the royal 
regime, rather than through support of 
the small revolutionary Communist op- 
position. Thus, King Mahendra’s in- 
tricate balancing-cum-tacking act has 
gained, not only a greater measure of 
independence for his government in in- 
ternational affairs, but also some protec- 
tion against the activity of potentially 
antiregime internal forces. 


NONALIGNMENT: DEFENSE STRATEGY 
NEPALI STYLE 


When first adopted as a basic princi- 
ple of Nepali foreign policy in 1951, 
nonalignment was both ingenuine, since 
it was borrowed wholesale from India, 
and also irrelevant, because it concerned 
a far-removed set of protagonists—the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Nepal retained the status of a buffer be- 
tween two potential protagonists, China 
and India, on terms not unlike those 
prevailing throughout the nineteenth 
century. The Nepalis played this role 
` with a sense of geographical passiveness 
that did not readily associate bufferism 
with nonalignment. 

In 1955, the focus of nonalignment 
moved somewhat closer to the Hima- 
layas, through Nepal’s establishment of 
diplomatic relations with China. As 
Nepal’s two neighbors were not yet pro- 
tagonists, however, Kathmandu’s self- 
conception of its role as a buffer gravi- 
tated towards that of a “link” between 
ideologically different, but friendly pow- 
ers. Nepali attitudes toward national 
sovereignty and defense became inex- 
tricably bound to their definition of non- 
alignment, thus making the policy far 
more meaningful and personal to Kath- 
mandu. The “link” notion had to be 
dropped in the context of intense Sino- 
Indian hostility after 1960, but a newly 
defined buffer concept was reintroduced, 


Bufferism is now the product of a bal- 
ance that Nepal has Helped to create, 
and not, as it was before 1957, a con- 
venience for India. The buffer concept 
both symbolizes Nepal’s sovereignty and 
helps to guarantee its integrity against 
external influences. 

The new slogan of nonalignment 
which was introduced in 1956, “equal 
friendship for all,’ was soon translated 
to mean equal friendship with India 
and China. This led, eventually, to a 
declaration of nonalignment in Sino- 
Indian disputes—that is, the “neutrali- 
zation” of Nepal in Himalayan-area 
politics. Some efforts were expended to 
provide substance to this new version 
of nonalignment, both in psycho- 
logical and in policy terms. During the 
first few years after the 1960 royal coup, 
for instance, King Mahendra usually 
included both “pro-Indian” and “pro- 
Chinese” ministers in his government, 
assuming for himself a position some- 
where in-between. The public position 
of the ministers may have had little to 
do with their true sentiments on foreign- 
policy issues? (indeed, one of them 
served, at different times, on both sides 
in the cabinet), but their function was 
vital to the King’s manipulation of 
circumstances to advance his interpreta- 
tion of nonalignment. 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union were also assigned increasing 
importance in Nepal’s nonalignment pol- 
icy, once relations between India and 
China had deteriorated to a condition of 
persistent hostility. Moscow and Wash- 


2It was scarcely coincidental that one of 
the “pro-Indian” ministers, Rishikesh Shaha, 
accepted an invitation to visit China shortly 
after his dismissal from office in 1962, nor 
that the “pro-Chinese” Dr. Tulsi Giri has- 
tened to India following his resignation in 
1964. Both men had played their roles with 
considerable skill while in office, but, once out 
of power, considered it essential to present 
themselves as nonaligned to the Nepali public 
and to New Delhi and Peking. 
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ington are perceived as subsidiary but 
essential elements in Nepal’s intricate 
balancing act, in part to offset each 
other, but primarily as counterbalances 
to both New Delhi and Peking. It is 
one measure of the success achieved by 
the Nepalis that all four of these pro- 
tagonist powers have generally accepted 
the roles assigned to them by Kath- 
mandu, at least in their overt behavior 
within Nepal. In part, this results from 
the fact that the Nepalis have been 
realistic in their expectations and have 
not tried to impose overstringent restric- 
tions, but it is also a tribute to the 
viability of the inbalance policy. 


DIVERSIFICATION: SOMETHING FROM 
EVERYBODY, SOMETHING FOR 
EVERYBODY 


The effort to maximize Nepal’s po- 
litical, economic, and cultural relations 
with the rest of the world is the com- 
panion feature with nonalignment in 
King Mahendra’s foreign policy. The 
diversification policy actually had its 
origin in the Rana period when, as 
later, it was directed at the potentiality 
of Indian intervention. Politically, it 
took the form of diplomatic relations 
with the United States, Great Britain, 
and France and application for admis- 
sion to the United Nations; and, eco- 
nomically, was expressed in the Point 
Four Agreement signed with the United 
States shortly before the fall of the Rana 
regime. 

During the Tribhuvan period (1951- 
1955), the diversification policy, while 
not totally abandoned, was severely 
handicapped by Nepal’s explicit align- 
ment with India. King Mahendra, 
however, not only reintroduced diversi- 
fication, but vastly extended both its 
scope and its significance within the 
total context of Nepali foreign policy. 
In 1955, when Mahendra came to the 
throne, Nepal had direct diplomatic 


relations with only five countries—all 
established before 1951; by 1959, Nepal 
had exchanged instruments of recogni- 
tion with twenty-four governments, atid 
had been admitted to the United Na- 
tions. Sleepy little Kathmandu, in 
which foreigners had once been a rarity, 
had now become a busy center with a 
substantial diplomatic community. 

Political diversification did little, in 
itself, however, to relieve the most criti- 
cal form of Nepali dependence on India 
—its status as a virtual adjunct of the 
Indian economy. Some progress toward 
this latter goal was deemed necessary 
after the December 1960 coup if the 
royal regime were to resist Indian pres- 
sure in support of the opposition forces 
in Nepal. King Mahendra therefore 
sought to expand Nepal’s economic re- 
lations with countries other than India 
in two directions: first, by the conclu- 
sion of trade agreements with China, 
Pakistan, and the European Communist 
bloc and, second, by revising the terms 
of trade with India, and with the West- 
ern powers and Japan through India. 
The first goal was accomplished on es- 
sentially satisfactory terms before the 
1962 Sino-Indian border war; the sec- 
ond was attained in the aftermath of 
that conflict, when New Delhi became 
increasingly aware of the need to meet 
Nepal’s basic demands on trade revision 
that were not contrary to India’s in- 
terests and security.? 

Diversification of the sources of for- 
eign aid was another integral aspect 
of the Nepal government’s program. 
Until 1956, virtually all of the foreign 


3 The first major revision of the 1950 Indo- 
Nepali Trade Treaty was actually concluded 
in 1960 while the Nepali Congress government 
was in office. The benefits which Nepal had 
expected to derive were not forthcoming, how- 
ever, because of the Indian government’s use 
of informal economic sanctions in 1961 and 
1962 in its efforts to persuade King Mahendra 
to accept a compromise settlement with the 
Nepali Congress. 
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aid available to Nepal came from two 
sources—India and the United States. 
Although the American component in aid 
was substantial, the Nepalis were unable 
to use this to reduce dependence upon 
India because of the United States gov- 
ernment’s tendency to perceive its aid 
program as supplementary and comple- 
mentary to New Delhi’s (in theory, if 
not always in practice). It was not 
until Kathmandu signed an aid agree- 
ment with China in 1956 that an aura 
of competition in aid-giving began to 
permeate the Nepal capital. 

The results, a large increase both in 
Indian and American aid and in modifi- 
cations in the system of aid-administra- 
tion, were not lost on the Nepali au- 
thorities. It became a regular feature 
of the Nepal government’s policy ac- 
tively to encourage competition between 
the aid-giving powers, both in the quan- 
tity of aid extended and in the projects 
selected for support. The East-West 
road project, a favorite of the royal 
regime, is an excellent example of the 
skill with which the Nepalis have ex- 
ploited the situation. This large-scale 
project, justified by the Nepalis on po- 
litical (that is, national integration) 
rather than economic grounds, was first 
“offered” to the Indian and American 
aid programs, the only sources of as- 
sistance that might be persuaded to 
provide the huge sums required. Nei- 
ther responded enthusiastically, nor did 
they demonstrate much interest when 
the Soviet Union was offered the scheme 
and agreed to support one small stretch 
of the road. China’s entry into the 
picture, some time later, was a different 
matter, however. Once Chinese survey- 
ors (and presumably intelligence agents) 
commenced work on the section of the 
road assigned to them, in an area ad- 
jacent to the Indian border, New Delhi 
and Washington finally agreed to under- 
write the entire road project. At this 
late stage, Peking was suddenly in- 


formed, in rather cavalier fashion, that 
its section of the rodd would be con- 
structed by the Indians and Americans, 
but that Nepal would appreciate having 
the funds allocated by China for this 
project diverted to some other develop- 
ment program. The Chinese complied 
politely. By this deft series of ma- 
neuvers, Nepal not only obtained sup- 
port for a project of doubtful economic 
value, but also increased the total quan- 
tity of aid at its disposal. 

The Nepali government has also ex- 
perimented with a limited application of 
the diversification policy on defense and 
security questions. Until 1962, India 
had been the sole supplier of military 
equipment to Nepal (with several minor 
exceptions), and had also participated 
actively in the reorganization and re- 
training of the Nepal Army. The rapid 
expansion of the Indian armed services 
after the humiliating defeats in the 1962 
border war with China, however, had 
severely inhibited India’s capacity to 
provide arms at the very time that Ne- 
pal felt compelled to expand and re- 
equip its own forces. Kathmandu there- 
fore approached the American and 
British governments for military as- 
sistance in the fall of 1963. Washing- 
ton and London responded only after 
extensive consultations with New Delhi, 
but finally agreed to provide Nepal with 
military assistance—mostly small arms 
and support equipment—valued at $4 
million. Talks between India and Ne- 
pal led to an Arms Assistance Agree- 
ment in January 1965, under which In- 
dia agreed to underwrite the entire arms 
and logistics requirements of the Nepal 
Army. In cases where this is not possi- 
ble, Nepal was free to seek the assistance 


4In some respects, the substitute program— 
the Kathmandu-Pokhara Valley Road Project 
—may have been even more attractive to the 
Chinese, as it provided them with access to 
the political heartland of the hill areas of 
Nepal. 
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of the United States and Great Britain, 
but not of other sources of supply, with- 
out New Delhi’s concurrence. 

Another form of diversification that 
has been of some importance in strength- 
ening Nepal’s capacity to resist external 
pressure involves the private investment 
abroad by Nepali political leaders. The 
Ranas, aware of the uncertainties of the 
volatile political system which they had 
created, had sought economic security 
through extensive investments in India. 
These were generally profitable, but 
they had also exposed the regime to 
Indian pressure at a critical juncture in 
its existence. The present political 
leadership has been careful to diversify 
its private investment abroad to the ex- 
tent that availability of foreign exchange 
permits, While “hard data” (in con- 
trast to authoritative gossip) on this 
subject is usually unavailable, it would 
appear that Hong Kong and London 
are now nearly as important to Nepal in 
this respect as are Calcutta and New 
Delhi. 


THE SCORE 


In Kathmandu, Nepals election to 
the United Nations Security Council in 
1968 was considered the crowning 
achievement of King Mahendra’s for- 
eign-policy innovations aimed at enhanc- 
ing the country’s international image 
and its capacity to play an independent 
role on the international scene. Nepal’s 
status as a nonaligned power has now 
been generally accepted by other govern- 
ments (including New Delhi), which 
have adjusted their own policies accord- 
ingly. 

How much Nepal’s difficult geopoliti- 
cal situation has been changed through 
these nonalignment and diversification 
policies, and, indeed, how real these pro- 
grams, in fact, are, still remains in ques- 
tion. It has not always been easy for 
Nepal to maintain a nonaligned guise, 


for, in some respects, the previous align- 
ment policy with India has continued to 
operate, particularly in matters of de- 
fense and security, at least until very 
recently. The 1950 treaty and accom- 
panying letters of exchange, which pro- 
vided for mutual consultation in devising 
“effective countermeasures” to meet 
“any threat to the security of the other 
by a foreign aggressor,” has not been 
formally renounced by either side, al- 
though there is some question whether 
this provision has actually been opera- 
tive since 1962. Nor has the Indian 
government’s policy of treating Nepal 
as a part of India on defense questions 
been repudiated by New Delhi. There 
are, furthermore, the various programs 
under which India assists in the training 
and even in the operations of the Nepal 
Army. And, finally, there is the ex- 
tremely important link provided by the 
extensive recruitment of Nepalis into 
the Indian Army units that bear a ma- 
jor responsibility for defense against 
both China and Pakistan. 

Obviously, there are important limi- 
tations to Nepal’s nonalignment, and it 
is probably still true that defense to 
Nepal means defense against China. 
This does not mean, of course, that de- 
fense against India is not a major con- 
cern of Kathmandu, for there have been 
occasions in the past—which may be re- 
peated in the future—when the major 
threat to Nepal’s integrity has been 
from the south. However, strategic 
conceptualization about defense against 
Indian military intervention has always 
been hampered by the lack of alterna- 
tives. Nepal could resist such an at- 
tack on its own capacity only through 
alignment with another power. In the 
Himalayas, that power could only be 
China, and few Nepalis seriously con- 
sider such an alignment a viable alter- 
native. In any case, it is doubtful that 
China would risk a general war with 
India over Nepal unless its own vital 


. 
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interests were somehow involved.5 
America’s unwillingness to challenge the 
Soviet Union in Hungary or Czecho- 
slovakia, and Russia’s backdown in the 
Cuban crisis, may well be pertinent here. 
Although Nepal is of vital strategic and 
defensive importance to India, and New 
Delhi could not safely allow the coun- 
try to come under a dominant Chinese 
influence, it would appear to be of only 
peripheral importance in Peking’s stra- 
tegic caculations. 

There are some recent indications, 
however, that Kathmandu is again mov- 
ing in the direction of a more literal 
interpretation of nonalignment that may 
have significant policy consequences. 
In an unusually frank interview with a 
Nepali journalist on June 25, 1969, 
Prime Minister Kirtinidhi Bisht stated: 
“It is not possible for Nepal to com- 
promise its sovereignty or accept what 
may be called limited sovereignty for 
India’s so-called security.” He ex- 
pressed his government’s view that the 
Indian military personnel in the north- 
ern border check-posts and the Indian 
Military Liaison Group should be with- 
drawn, and he also stated that, as far as 
Nepal was concerned, the 1965 Arms 
Assistance Agreement was no longer 
operative. Thus, for the first time, 


5 The Chinese Foreign Minister, Chen-yi, 
told a joint Nepali-Chinese audience in Peking 
on October 5, 1962, that “in case any foreign 
army makes a foolhardy attempt to attack 
Nepal ... China will side with the Nepalese 
people.”—-Press Release, New China News 
Agency, October 6, 1962. This ambiguous 
statement, which some Nepalis interpreted 
(probably incorrectly) as an offer of Chinese 
military assistance against armed Indian inter- 
vention, occurred shortly before the outbreak 
of the Sino-Indian border war and, presum- 
ably, was inspired by these developments. In 
any case, no Chinese official has repeated this 
offer subsequently, at least not in public. 

6 Rising Nepal, June 25 and 27, 1969. 
Some time earlier, Kirtinidhi Bisht had also 
announced his government’s intention to ter- 
minate the system under which Nepalis are 
recruited into the British armed services in 


some of the basic linkages between Nepal 
and India on security and defense ques- 
tions may be in real jeopardy. How far 
Mahendra is prepared to go, or, indeed, 
what his real objectives are, remains 
to be seen, but there is no doubt that 
these policy changes are a logical deri- 
vation of his concept of nonalignment. 

Given its basic geopolitical handicaps, 
the Nepal government’s foreign policy 
has been a striking success in political 
terms, but the economic benefits derived 
therefrom have been less than might be 
expected. The trade-diversification pol- 
icy, in particular, has brought only mini- 
mal rewards. Direct trade with China 
(on other than uneconomic terms for 
the latter) has expanded, but this has 
been matched by an equally substantial 
reduction in trade with Tibet. The 
Kathmandu-Tibet road, hailed earlier 
by more ebullient Nepalis as the instru- 
ment of the country’s economic libera- 
tion, has proved a farce, as very little 
traffic now moves over this expensive 
thoroughfare. Even the commerce with 
China proper is channelled through India 
in order to take advantage of lower 
transportation costs. 

Trade with the European Communist 
states, on a barter basis for the most 
part, and with the West and Japan, is 
still very limited and unlikely to expand 
significantly. The trade agreements 
with Pakistan have been virtually in- 
operative since the 1965 Indo-Pakistani 
war, and Nepal’s interest in East Paki- 
stan as a substitute for Calcutta as an 
entrepôt for trade with the rest of the 
world no longer seems realistic. Ap- 
proximately 85-90 percent of Nepal’s 
commerce is still with India, and most 
of the remainder is channelled through 





Malaysia. Although he did not refer to the 
recruitment of Nepalis by the Indian Army, 
New Delhi would be likely to interpret the 
termination of Nepal’s agreement with the 
British as a first step in the direction of the 
abolition of the entire recruitment system. 
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India. Thus, the improvements that 
have been made In Nepal’s trade struc- 
ture have not been the result of the di- 
versification policy, but, rather, of the 
success achieved in extracting trade 
concessions from India. 

Diversification in sources of aid has 
had, perhaps, somewhat better results, 
but is, nevertheless, of limited economic 
significance. Aid from the United States 
and India still accounts for approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the effective (that 
is, actually given and expended, rather 
than merely promised with great fan- 
fare) assistance that Nepal receives.” 
Moreover, this aid is concentrated in 
the development programs assigned the 
highest priority by the Nepal govern- 
ment. Although the aid from China 
and the Soviet Union is very useful, both 
economically and politically, it is not 
vital to Nepal’s development program. 
Nepal is still exceedingly vulnerable to 
economic pressure from India and has 
in prospect no long-term programs that 
will substantially alter this basic situa- 
tion. Economically, Nepal continues as 
an adjunct of India, and it can ignore 
this fact (as it attempted to do at the 
time of the Indian devaluation in 1966) 
only to its own detriment. Since 1961, 
however, Nepal’s capacity to achieve its 
political objectives, some of which are 
only barely palatable to New Delhi, has 
improved vastly in spite of continued 
dependence upon India economically. 
This is the supreme accomplishment of 
King Mahendra’s foreign policy. 

TIt is difficult to estimate effective aid 
accurately, as the Nepal government’s devel- 
opment budget hides more than it reveals on 
this issue. As an average, however, United 
States and Indian aid accounts for more 
than 50 percent of the total development 
budget. But as the Nepali contribution (20 
to 25 percent) is rarely actually expended, the 
American and Indian component rises sharply. 
The Russians and the Chinese have reasonably 
zood records in fulfilling their aid obligations, 
although the latter has had to back out of 
commitments on several occasions. 
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AN INTEGRATED RESPONSE 


In the previous narrative we have at- 
tempted to separate the streams of Ne- 
pali responsive behavior to questions of 
sovereignty and defense. This has been 
misleading, to some extent, for, in real- 
ity, the streams have inevitably been 
intermeshed. Such an integration of 
responses has not only been inevitable; 


‘it has been a chosen path of policy in 


many instances. The net product of 
such behavior has been described as the 
politics of balance; yet concentration on 
questions of means (such as balance 
politics) may have led away from a 
definition of ends. Sovereignty and de- 
fense seem to us to be fundamental ends, 
and we have sought to underline their 
importance while exploring the means 
(balancing and tacking) utilized to 
realize those ends. Defense and sov- 
ereignty would appear to be a universal 
set of goals for small as well as for large 
states; balance politics has been the 
common strategy of nearly all Nepali 
elites toward those ends; and “tacking” 
has been the particular style of one 
faction. 

By charting a neutral course in the 
Sino-Indian confrontation since 1960, 
Nepal has set an important outer limit 
on its own behavioral capabilities. The 
King has demonstrated repeatedly and 
convincingly that his pursuit of issues 
relevant to questions of sovereignty 
would not be set aside solely for defense 
contingencies. By seeking a balance of 
external influences, he has alleviated the 
Indian pressure on Nepal’s sovereign 
status brought on by imbalance. The 
greater degree of balance brought a 
greater measure of security, inasmuch as 
the King, by soliciting participation, in 
one form or another, by all major pro- 


‘tagonist powers, has thereby decreased 


the likelihood of either direct or indi- 
rect intervention by Nepal’s two im- 
mediate neighbors. It is now only by 
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Nepal’s own choice that this defense- 
through-balance position could be offset. 
King Mahendra saw in internal ““Nepali- 
zation” (that is, a political system dif- 
fering from both that of China and that 
of India) and external nonalignment the 
answer to Nepal’s identity and security 
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problems. But nonalignment was origi- 
nally conceived in ternis of official pol- 
icy; only with its inculcation into the 
national mentality will it provide long- 
term solutions for the problems of sov- 
ereignty and defense faced by one mini- 
state surrounded by protagonist powers. 


The New States and the International Society 


By Linpa B. MILLER 


ABSTRACT: The expectations of the new states toward the 
international society are shaped by their relationships with 
each other and with the superpowers. Neither set of relation- 
ships has proved to be stable in the decolonization era. In- 
creasing cleavages in the group of new states and shifting pri- 
orities in the foreign policies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union attest to the fluidity of the contemporary environ- 
ment. As the new states press their demands for social justice 
and economic development in the councils of international 
organizations, they reject ad hoc procedures and seek “legisla- 
tive” outcomes. If issue-areas become more autonomous in 
the next two decades, the fate of established “trade-off pat- 
terns” will become uncertain, although some form of inter- 
regional or interfunctional bargaining is likely to persist. The 
authority of international organizations will remain contingent 
during the period of the 1970’s when the new states will concen- 
trate on consolidating the gains.of the immediate postindepen- 
dence years. 
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New STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


HE mixture of fantasy and reality 

associated with the expressions 
“third world” and “international com- 
munity” suggests why these terms enjoy 
decreasing favor in the writings of so- 
phisticated political observers. Both 
may mislead: for example, if “third 
world” is used indiscriminately to de- 


scribe the preferences or behavior of © 


Latin American, Asian, and African 
statesmen or if “international commu- 
nity” is assumed to be coterminous with 
a collection of multifarious regional or 
functional groupings, some with secur- 
ity connotations, others with an eco- 
nomic cast. Unfortunately, both terms 
may evoke a sense of unity of purpose 
which neither the third world nor the 
international community appears to 
possess. Yet, both expressions recur in 
the rhetoric of policy-makers who rep- 
resent “developed” and “developing” 
countries in diplomatic contexts where 
competing grievances are aired. ‘The 
fact that these terms retain a hold on 
the imagination of a number of indi- 
vidual actors in world politics indicates 
that they cannot be rejected as totally 
irrelevant by critics who would make 
the study of international politics a more 
rigorous, if not a more “scientific,” en- 
terprise. 

The present analysis will be better 
served by the use of the terms “new 
states” and “international society,” for, 
unlike “third world” and “interna- 
tional community,” neither implies a 
coherent global or subglobal organiza- 
tion of comparable units. Some of the 
new states have, in effect, re-entered in- 
ternational affairs, having experienced 
varying periods of sovereignty prior to 
their colonial experience; others owe their 
existence as separate entities to the co- 
lonial experience. The “international 
society” includes diversified actors, in- 
dividually and as members of regional 
or global institutions. Thus, while 
neither “new states” nor “interna- 
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tional society’ is an expression as pre- 
cise as most political scientists would 
wish, they are both sufficiently neutral, 
or nonideological, to permit a discussion 
of: (1) the pattern of international re- 
lationships that affects the interests of 
the majority of African, Asian, Latin 
American, and Middle Eastern states 
and (2) the factors that affect the satis- 
faction of the new states’ demands in 
international organizations. 


I 


Although it has become fashionable to 
assert that the international system is 
“changing,” it is obvious that the direc- 
tion of change and the elements of 
change are ambiguous. As the decoloni- 
zation era draws to a close, it is neces- 
sary to consider the salient develop- 
ments in the relationships of the new 
states with each other and with the 
superpowers, as they affect these states’ 
interests. Clearly, the expectations of 
the new states toward international or- 
ganizations, as foreign-policy instru- 
ments for the satisfaction of demands, 
are shaped by these two sets of relation- 
ships. 

The African and Asian territories that 
gained independence in the years after 
1957 had no tradition of international 
relations with each other or with Latin 
American states except via the European 
countries. Not surprisingly, a lamenta- 
ble lack of preparation for self-rule was 
frequently revealed after independence 
(the Congo is but a convenient exam- 
ple), upon the departure of European 
administrators and the collapse of Eu- 
ropean institutions. Of course, some 
countries, notably India and Pakistan, 
displayed considerable adaptive skill in 
shaping parts of the European heritage 
to their political needs. Despite differ- 
ing colonial experiences or stresses of 
decolonization, most new states entered 
an international system ‘already marked 
by heterogeneity and ideological con- 
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ilict as weak, poorly infegrated units. 
Understandably, the “developing areas” 
appeared to offer fertile ground for the 
extension of American-Russian economic 
and political rivalries, so long as direct 
military confrontations could be avoided. 
While nuclear weapons had rendered 
traditional interstate wars “unaccepta- 
ble,” they permitted the transfer of con- 
flict to lesser levels of violence. Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, and the Middle 
East appeared to be suitable geographi- 
cal loci for such conflicts; there the 
stakes seemed to justify the use of a wide 
range of economic and propaganda tech- 
niques and selected uses of national 
nonnuclear forces. 


EVOLVING RELATIONSHIPS 


From the standpoint of the new states, 
the policy priorities of the superpowers 
have had both positive and negative 
effects. The rigidity of Soviet and 
American diplomacy, expressed in the 
Dulles and Khrushchev efforts to woo 
the leaders of the newly independent 
states, confronted their leaders with 
tempting but difficult choices. Unfortu- 
nately, they had failed to establish via- 
ble relationships with each other across 
continental or regional lines, or, in many 
cases, to transform de jure indepen- 
dence from the European metropoles 
into a de facto status. Therefore, a dis- 
tinctive note of intragroup tension was 
introduced into the relationships of the 
new states with each other, as they 
sought to respond to the Soviet Union 
and the United States both as individual 
states and as a collective “camp.” Un- 
willing to commit themselves to the 
fortunes of either superpower, yet de- 
sirous of gaining advantages from one or 
both, many of the new states’ leaders 
sought to play off the two in their bi- 
lateral relations, or in multilateral set- 
tings where their combined strength 
could be brought to bear. In such cir- 
cumstances, international institutions as- 
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sumed an important role in the calcula- 
tions of the leaders of the new states, 
who hoped to compensate for their eco- 
nomic and diplomatic weaknesses. 
Especially in the years 1957-1960, 
the apparent “logic” of the international 
milieu helped to generate high expec- 
tations, as the new states first ap- 
proached the United Nations and the re- 
gional organizations. For the Latin 
American leaders, whose “colonial” ex- 
perience contrasted with that of their 
African or Asian counterparts, the 
United Nations offered a link to other 
countries whose history of economic un- 
derdevelopment and political subordina- 
tion seemed similar.. For the Africans 
and Asians, membership in the United 
Nations could legitimize their indepen- 
dence. Moreover, the institutional 
framework of these organizations, as op- 
posed to such temporary structures as 


‘the Bandung or the All-African Peoples 


Conferences, could be used to dramatize 
the need for protection from “external 
threats,” especially “neocolonialism.” 
A strident style seemed well suited to 
express the leitmotif of “redistribution” 
—whether of natural resources, of 
wealth, or of technological information. 
Similarly, their demands for racial jus- 
tice, the protection of human rights, or 
an end to “discriminatory” legal codes 
and commercial practices could be 
couched in flamboyant terms. As long 
as the international organizations en- 
abled new states to stress the glaring 
discrepancies between rich and poor, 
white and nonwhite, “secure” and “in- 
secure,” or “new” and “old” states, it 
appeared that the organizations would 
serve as vital forums for developing 
countries threatened by isolation and 
inexperience and seeking visibility, ac- 
ceptance, status, and dignity. 


EMERGING DISSATISFACTIONS 


It is therefore necessary to ask 
why the prevailing moods of frustra- 
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tion and disillusionment which seem to 
characterize the attitudes of new states 
toward the international society in gen- 
eral’ and international organizations in 
particular have flourished? It can be 
argued that the expectations of the new 
states for radical change in international 
affairs have generated widespread dis- 
appointment, because these hopes were 
excessive and unrealistic. Yet, shifts in 
political configurations that leaders of 
the new states have been unable to pre- 
vent or to exploit are, perhaps, as im- 
portant. A number of shifts that have 
called into question the enthusiasms of 
the earlier 1960’s should be noted. 
Within the group of new states, complete 
independence for all African and Asian 
territories could not be attained before 
postcolonial tensions arrived to plague 
their leaders. Additional expectations 
were stimulated as the first-generation 
leadership sought to consolidate the 
shaky gains of independence. ‘These 
tensions, often expressed in internal con- 
flicts,: have generally revealed a lack of 
national consciousness and an array of 
loyalties to tribes or entities other than 
the state, 

The plethora of postcolonial internal 
conflicts placed more complex demands 
on the political councils of the United 
Nations and later the Organization for 
African Unity (OAU)—and to a lesser 
extent, the more “hegemonic” Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS)—as 
these organizations have been expected 
to condemn “internal” threats in the 
form of separatist or secessionist move- 
ments or to replace the metropoles as 
suppliers of military assistance in the 
event of challenges to the central au- 
thorities. Because the international or- 
ganizations have been asked to intervene 
diplomatically or militarily, and, at the 


1See Linda B. Miller, World Order and 
Local Disorder: The United Nations and In- 
ternal Conflicts (Princeton, N.J.: Princeten 
University Press, 1967). 
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same time, to regulate the intervention- 
ary behavior of other actors in internal] 
conflicts, their inadequacies have been 
clarified. Without review procedures 
and the physical resources or political 
support that would make such activities 
possible, the international organizations 
have, at worst, reinforced tacit “spheres 
of influence.” With few exceptions, 
they have, at best, encouraged member- 
states’ self-restraint by adoption of in- 
nocuous resolutions. When the interna- 
tional organizations have become com- 
mitted to particular outcomes in the va- 
riety of intrastate or interstate conflicts 
in the modernizing areas, their capaci- 
ties to affect events in subsequent con- 
troversies have been circumscribed. 


INCREASING CLEAVAGES 


As these conflicts have preoccupied 
leaders of the new states within and be- 
yond the councils of international or- 
ganizations, the apparent uniformity of 
demands placed on the more advanced 
states has not masked the evolution of - 
splits within the group of new states. 
In the United Nations, the limits of co- 
operation between the Latin American 
states and the Africans and Asians have 
emerged with greater clarity.? In addi- 
tion, the separate concerns of Asian and 
African states have become apparent as 
the Africans have sought to use their 
numerical superiority in bargaining con- 
texts where voting is pre-eminent—if 
necessary, against the Asians. A further 
note of unpredictability has been intro- 
duced into these relationships with the 
elaboration of theories of intervention 
that may be used to justify attempts to 
manipulate the internal affairs of other 
countries. Egypt’s rationale for its in- 
tervention in Yemen or Algeria’s de- 


2 For useful examples, see David Kay, “The 
Politics of Decolonization: The New Nations 
and the United Nations Political Process,” 
International Organization 21 (Autumn 1967), 
pp. 786-811. : 
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fense of anti-Israel actions exemplify 
this tendency. The absence of a hier- 
archy of legitimacy to guide the actions 
of “third-world” policy-makers vis-a- 
vis each other stands in striking contrast 
to the norms often adduced to guide 
their actions vis-a-vis Rhodesia, South 
Africa, or Portugal. As a result, the 
regional organizations identified with 
the modernizing “subsystems” have 
fared poorly as instruments of peaceful 
change (with the possible exception of 
the OAU’s role in helping to settle Af- 
rican border disputes) .* 

Fluctuations in the leadership of the 


new states augment other frustrations. . 


Although the poses of “self-assertion” 
employed to cunceal serious cleavages 
in domestic polities have by no means 
disappeared from the international 
scene with the downfall of Nkrumah and 
Sukarno, their fate has proved instruc- 
tive for aspiring leaders who would pur- 
sue ephemeral international prestige at 
the expense of social problems at home. 
- The cost of such neglect now exceeds 
the routine charges of corruption or 
bureaucratic bungling.® The rash of 
military coups that toppled numerous 
African leaders in 1965-1966 thus in- 
cluded among their casualties the gran- 
diose designs fox pan-African “unity” 
that would transcend either the artificial 
boundaries bequeathed by the colonial 
powers or the suspicions engendered by 
rival transnational movements. Intra- 


8 Some interesting differences between Afri- 
can and Arab conceptions of permissible norms 
of “interference” in other states are assessed 
in I. William Zartman, “Intervention Among 
Developing States,” Journal of International 
Affairs, vol. 22, no. 2 (1968), pp. 188-197. 

4*See Linda B. Miller, “Regional Organiza- 
tion and the Regulation of Internal Conflict,” 
World Politics 19 (July 1967), pp. 582-600. 

5 Some interesting propositions about the 
functions of corruption in the politics of de- 
velopment are advanced in J. S. Nye, Jr. 
“Corruption and Political Development: A 
Cost-Benefit Analysis,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review 61 (June 1967), pp. 417-427. 
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continental and interregional competi- 
tiveness have become prominent features 
of subsystemic relations in Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Latin America in 
response to the tendencies toward frag- 
mentation in the group of new states. 


SHIFTING PRIORITIES 


In recent years, the North-South focus 
in international organizations has often 
overshadowed, but has not completely 
replaced, the East-West confrontation. 
During this period, the policies of the 
superpowers toward the developing coun- 
tries have undergone alterations as their 
encounters with the vagaries of “third 
world” politics have multiplied. Al- 
though both American and Russian 
policy-makers appear to have discarded 
crude and unsatisfying attempts to “buy 
friends,” their more sophisticated ap- 
proaches have not always proved suc- 
cessful. For the United States, the 
massive military effort in Vietnam first 
exacerbated relations with a host of 
smaller countries, and later resulted in a 
retrenchment of foreign-aid programs. 
The Soviet Union, having abandoned 
attempts to penetrate zones of United 
States influence with the techniques that 
precipitated the Cuban missile crisis, has 
concentrated its greatest efforts, in re- 
cent years, in the Middle East. Is it 
unrealistic to assume that the aftermath 
of the “Six Day War” found Russian 
leaders shaken by some of the same dis- 
appointments previously experienced by 
the Americans in Vietnam? A compa- 
rable inability to control events or to 
co-ordinate the actions of “clients” has 
distinguished both American and Soviet 
policies in circumstances of maximum 
commitment to third-world regimes. 
As the United States and the Soviet 
Union have sought to reinforce their 
partially collaborative relationship, 
through such mechanisms as the non- 
proliferation treaty, their limited-adver- 
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sary relationship in modernizing areas, 
and elsewhere, has assured the preva- 
lence of denials over gains.® 

The fluidity of the contemporary in- 
ternational environment militates against 
stable patterns of relations among the 
new states or between them and the 
superpowers. As the gulf between the 
developed and the developing states 
continues to widen, neglect, rather than 
unregulated intervention, is emerging as 
the most critical problem in the rela- 
tions of the advanced and developing 
states. ‘The changes in the interna- 
tional political milieu that divide the 
early years of independence from the end 
of the 1960’s present new opportunities 
both for new states and for those who 
retain a prime interest in “defining the 
rules of interstate politics.” ” Despite 
the failure of international organizations 
to assure rapid economic development 
on a regional, or other, basis, their per- 
formance of a “harmonizing” role is not 
excluded if the new states express their 
demands in more temperate tones. A 
cynical rejection of these institutions, or 
an unwillingness to appreciate the limi- 
tations of divergent institutions in re- 
sponding to the differing requirements 
of threats to peace or social moderniza- 
tion, could preclude even this modest 
role in the 1970's. 


II 


The quality of debate in the General 
Assembly and other international bodies 
lends credence to an incident related to 
an American political scientist by a 
United Nations delegate: 


6A subtle analysis of the reasons for the 
prevalence of denials over gains in contempo- 
rary world politics is offered in Stanley Hoff- 
mann, Gullivers Troubles: Or the Setting of 
American Foreign Policy (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1968), Part 1. 

7 Ciro Elliot Zoppo, “Nuclear Technology, 
Multipolarity, and International Stability,” 
World Politics 18 (July 1966), p. 589. 
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A representative of a new country hap- 
pened to sit beside me, and always asked 
what the subject was on which the com- 
mittee was going to vote. I was very help- 
ful, and explained the questions to him, but 
he always voted opposite from me. And, in 
fact, he occasionally voted against his own 
interests and the interests of the Afro- 
Asian group. Once, in conversation, he 
asked, “Do you know how I am voting?” 
I replied that I thought he was voting the 
opposite way from me. He said no, that 
he merely looked at Portugal and South 
Africa to see how they were voting, and 
voted the opposite way.® 


Although this deceptively straightfor- 
ward approach may have served the in- 
terests of many new states adequately in 
the 1960’s, it is difficult to foresee its 
continued usefulness in the more compli- 
cated issues that may crowd the agendas 
of both regional and global institutions 
in the 1970’s. Undoubtedly, some new 
states will continue to frame their de- 
mands within the narrow confines of an- 
ticolonialism; yet, their influence in the 
United Nations and in other forums will 
diminish if they fail to become well in- 
formed on other issues or to master the 
details of the issues that affect their 
interests most directly. 

Indeed, what could be termed “the in- 
formation gap” has already aroused the 
concern of observers and participants in 
United Nations “development” activi- 
ties: 


The forced pace at which the economic sec- 
tor in the United Nations has been trans- 
formed in recent years has left little time 
for contemplation or analysis in depth of 
the results achieved. There has been an 
unprecedented proliferation of meetings, 
conferences, working parties, and seminars. 
The stamina of those most directly in- 
volved as delegates, experts, and advisers 
has been tested almost beyond endurance 


8 Quoted in Robert O. Keohane, “Political 
Influence in the General Assembly,” Interna- 
tional Conciliation, no. 557 (March 1966), p. 
vis 
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as they rush from conference to conference, 
from caucus to caucus.” The stacks of 
documentation mount steadily and few per- 
sons, if any, are conversant with all that 
is published. Even major countries, such 
as the United States, are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to provide the manpower and 
expertise necessary to keep on top of all 
the new developments, to formulate policy, 
and to adequately brief their delegations. 
Many of the smaller countries are clearly 
unable to maintain informed positions on 
the myriad issues with which the United 
Nations confronts them. This fact in itself 
encourages rash action, often taken with- 
out benefit of formal instructions or in- 
formed judgment. It also increases an un- 
critical reliance by countries on the group 
to which they belong and look for guid- 
ance.® 


Ristnc DEMANDS 


The tendency toward an uncritical 
reliance on the group to which the ma- 
jority of new states belong has been fos- 
tered in the United Nations in an era 
when voting majorities have been re- 
garded as the most effective weapons in 
the new states’ diplomatic arsenal. It is 
by no means certain that voting majori- 
ties will continue to enjoy an exalted 
status as the chief technique of express- 
ing consensus in international organiza- 
tions, especially after the entrance of 
ministates into the United Nations. 
Therefore, the ability of the new states’ 
representatives to master other aspects 
of parliamentary diplomacy and to cul- 
tivate a favorable image in the eyes of 
other delegations should become more 
relevant. The new states may well ex- 
perience additional difficulties in achiev- 
ing satisfactory responses to their de- 
mands in the 1970’s, in part because 
their capacity to play off Soviet and 
American policy-makers to advantage 
has declined. Equally consequential is 

2? Walter M. Kotschnig, “The United Na- 
tions as an Instrument of Economic and So- 


cial Development,” International Organization 
22 (Winter 1968), p. 37. 
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a growing resentment on the part of the 
advanced states at the attempts of new 
states to use international entities to 
impose “obligations” on the develeped 
states. The efforts to “legislate” within 
the councils of international organiza- 
tions express the new states’ desire to 
link the fields of international peace and 
security and economic and social devel- 
opment. The new states’ rejection of 
ad hoc procedures in both spheres re- 
veals a lack of confidence on the part of 
many of their leaders in the developed 
states’ willingness to correct inequities, 
The accomplishments of the new 
states in linking the two spheres’ and in 
using international organizations as leg- 
islative bodies are uneven. Both efforts 
attest to the obvious fact that the de- 
mands of the new states for some visible 
signs of change are not satisfied by 
simply keeping issues before the coun- 
cils of regional or general international 
organizations. In the international 
peace and security issues, the sanctionist 
approach to Rhodesia, after a circuitous 
policy of United Nations investigation, 
debate, and resolution, is illustrative,’° 
Even in circumstances of policy-agree- 
ment, the African states, alone or with 
other new states, continue to lack suf- 
ficient power to “impose” a settlement 
on Portugal, South Africa, or Rhodesia. 
The pattern of settlement in previous 
cases indicates a bilateral framework . 
for eventual solutions rather than a 
multilateral or regional one. But there 
are benefits in United Nations or OAU 
presentations that stress violations of 
human rights and the compatibility of 
regional and global concerns. Because 
the new states’ leaders know that the 
possibilities of mandatory actions in such 
politically delicate situations are mini- 


10 See J. Leo Cefkin, “The Rhodesian Ques- 
tion at the United Nations,” International Or- 
ganization 22 (Summer 1968), pp. 649-669. 
See also Kay, “The Politics of Decoloniza- 
tion,” pp. 800-811. 
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mal, their advocacy of strong interven- 
tionary positions carries with it few re- 
sponsibilities. Although there may be 
little reason for expecting consistent 
Western compliance with sanctions 
against countries like Rhodesia, Portu- 
gal, or South Africa, the process of esca- 
lating pressure against such regimes has 
in itself gained support as a surrogate 
for more direct forms of revision. Of 
course, there are very definite limits to 
the effectiveness of such an approach. 
It has scant application in conflicts in- 
volving the superpowers, for example, 
Vietnam, and it could, in time, provoke 
additional frustrations if it appears to 
yield too few effective measures against 
regimes that the new states have dis- 
credited, 


ACCELERATING PRESSURES 

Increasingly, the new states’ impa- 
tience with an unfavorable status quo 
finds its most powerful expression in the 
economic and social sphere. Inasmuch 
as most international organizations de- 
voted to these questions have their own 
“development strategies” ™! they have 
become vital targets for the new states, 
who resent both proportional voting 
dominated by the interests of developed 
states and mechanisms that merely stress 
short-term assistance for temporary 
balance-of-payments problems. Be- 
cause the developing countries want 
more goods and more aid, with fewer 
conditions and less control,’? the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
similar institutions are less satisfactory 
to them than the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), whose short history is re- 
plete with examples of the new states 
eagerness to “legislate,” to give binding 
force to recommendations deemed in 


11 Stephen D. Krasner, “The International 
Monetary Fund and the Third World,” Inter- 
national Organization 21 (Summer 1968), p. 
670. 

12 Ibid., pp. 670-688. 
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their interest., Many new states’ lead- 
ers insist that the Finak Act of UNC- 
TAD # contains principles that commit 
the developed countries to certain 
courses of action on the international 
plane, despite the fact that these same. 
developed states had previously opposed 
and voted against them in the first 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development—and in later meet- 
ings of the General Assembly and of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (ECOSOC).*4 
As Walter Kotschnig observes: 


The wording of resolutions is fought over 
as if a new constitution were being written. 

The “majority” seems to care little 
that such “obligations” often relate to mat- 
ters within the domestic jurisdiction of all 
Members,?5 


Not only could this attitude provoke 
constitutional crises, but it encourages 
the disaffection of the developed states 
who would prefer to use existing organi- 
zations before embarking on new endeav- 
ors or “special funds” with provisions for 
“taxing” them. The UNCTAD “take- 
over pattern,” 18 so consequential in es- 


18U.N., Proceedings of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, Ge- 
neva, 23 March-16 June 1964, Vol. I: Final 
Act and Report, United Nations Publication 
Sales No: 64.1L-B.II, UN Document E/ 
CONF, 46/141, Vol. I (New York: United 
Nations, 1964). 

„14 Kotschnig, “The United Nations as an 
Instrument of Economic .. .,” p. 30. 

15 Ibid, p. 29. Nevertheless, it would be 
unfair to suggest that leaders of the new 
states are not aware of difficulties in the 
planning and administration of United Na- 
tions and other developmental activities, diffi- 
culties often lumped together under the rubric 
of “co-ordination.” In fact, as Kotschnig 
notes, some leaders of the new states have 
recommended a complete overhaul of existing 
institutional structures and an avoidance of 
repetitive programs with the inevitable prob- 
lems of underfunding. Yet, this awareness 
need not necessarily lead to a less legislative 
approach to existing developmental organiza- 
tions on the part of the new states. 

18 Ibid., p. 31. 
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tablishihg group lines that cut across 
differences among developing countries, 
and in encouraging an enlargement of 
General Assembly and ECOSOC bodies, 
as well as the composition of ECOSOC 
itself, has given the developing countries 
automatic majorities and extensive rep- 
resentation in numerous secretariats. 
Although it is not clear that UNCTAD, 
with its legislative thrust, will dominate 
the development activities of the entire 
United Nations system in the 1970’s, an 
important gain for the new states will be 
registered if it should. But the success 
of legislative techniques must be mea- 
sured by the compliance of other states 
with specific resolutions, not only by the 
tactical behavior of various groups in 
the bargaining processes of international 
organizations, Judgment should be re- 
served until an assessment can be ren- 
dered of compliance with UNCTAD’s 
principles over a larger span of time. 


DIMINISHING LINKAGES 


Thus far, the capacity of new states 
to press for compulsory action in ‘the 
fields of international peace and secur- 
ity, and economic and social develop- 
ment, especially their insistence on link- 
ing these issue-areas, has depended upon 
the maintenance of well-established 
trade-off patterns. The future evolution 
of these patterns begins to seem uncer- 
tain. If, as Ernst Haas argues, inter- 
functional and interregional bargaining 
becomes more restricted and issue-areas 
become more autonomous in the next 
twenty years, credits in the economic 
and social spheres could be accompanied 
by debits in the performance of security 
tasks." 

Haas’ analysis of the possible fate of 
the human-rights issue is noteworthy: 


17 Ernst B. Haas, “Collective Security and 
the Future International System,” Richard A. 
Falk and Wolfram F. Handrieder, eds., Inter- 
national Law and Organization (Philadelphia: 
J. P. Lippincott, 1968), pp. 229-344. 
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In the past, the increased emphasis on the 
internetional protection of human rights 
owed its salience to the cold war and the 
colonial revolution. The cold war was 
responsible for the ILO conventions dealing 
with freedom of association, the right of 
collective bargaining, and forced labor be- 
cause these texts were initially sponsored 
by Western governments in order to em- 
barrass the communist nations. The colo- 
nial revolt was the godfather of the ILO 
convention dealing with discrimination in 
employment, the UNESCO convention on 
discrimination in education, and the 1965 
UN convention on the elimination of all 
racial discrimination. Since texts that do 
not owe their origin to some other and 
more salient issue area are unlikely to suc- 
ceed in penetrating the international en- 
vironment, the legitimacy now closely as- 
sociated with certain rights in the decoloni- 
zation nexus is not destined to last. Even 
thcugh racial discrimination and the sup- 
pression of voluntary organizations are 
certain to recur, we must be skeptical of 
their salience in triggering concern or UN 
action. The experience of the ILO sug- 
gests that only reconciliation polities of 
recent origin and certain modernizing oli- 
garchies tend to be responsive to interna- 
tional criticism, primarily in order to dem- 
onstrate their respectability. Because the 
future international system is likely to be 
inhabited by a very large number of au- 
thoritarian polities we cannot rely on the 
continuation of the pattern of responsive- 
ness. Neither an autonomous expansion of 
the human rights task nor the possibility 
of trade-offs with security concerns can be 
foreseen.18 


ADVANCING CHANGES 


In terms of compliance, a trend to- 
ward the autonomy of issue-areas could 
diminish the significance of the new 
states’ efforts to impose obligations on 
the developed states, even if it would not 
diffuse the energies that they now ex- 
pend in securing “legislative” outcomes 
in international institutions. Moreover, 
such a trend could produce an altera- 


18 Tbid., p. 340. 
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tion in the new states’ perceptions of 
useful legal norms. American and other 
scholars have clarified the “strategic” 
approach of many new states toward 
international law, a combination of 
“ideological repudiation” and “prag- 
matic manipulation,” 1° that permits 
leaders of these states to be both “re- 
visionist” and “conservative,” depend- 
ing on the particular set of norms in 
question. For example, while leaders of 
the new states have demanded a rein- 
forcement of traditional norms of non- 
intervention in their affairs, they have 
insisted on the validity of uses of force 
to end racist policies which they find re- 
pugnant. Despite the “radical” posi- 
` tions advanced by a number of new 
states in international conferences,?° 
their daily conduct of international re- 
lations reveals a high degree of compli- 
ance with established custom or treaty 
law. 
Rejecting the conception of an inter- 
national system structured to favor 
states possessing impressive military es- 
tablishments, the new states have ex- 
pected the “progressive development” 
of international law to serve as an in- 
strument for correcting preindependence 
rank orders which had condemned them 
to the lowest place in the hierarchy. 
Thus, the new states are interested in 
using legal norms not only as an in- 
strument for restraining national behav- 
ior, but also as a technique of mobiliz- 
ing political support for change and 
communicating claims and counterclaims 
to the developed states. Of necessity, 
they have approached international or- 


19 The tension between these two attitudes 
is discussed in Richard A. Falk, “The New 
States and International Legal Order,” Recueil 
des Cours (The Hague, 1966), vol. 2. 

20Some interesting examples drawn from 
the two Law of the Sea Conferences are pre- 
sented in Robert L. Friedheim, “The ‘Satis- 
fied’ and ‘Dissatisfied’ States Negotiate Inter- 
national Law,” World Politics 17 (October 
1965), pp. 20-41, 
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ganizations asearenas in which the crea- 
tion of “new” norms occupies a con- 
spicuous position. The capacity of the 
leaders of new states to employ interna- 
tional law imaginatively in these less 
conventional ways will be tested if a 
growing autonomy of issue-areas pre- 
cludes the links that have permitted 
them to correlate various types of de- 
mands vis-a-vis the developed states. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding discussion indicates 
that the attitudes of the new states to- 
ward the international society have 
tended to reflect the destabilizing ten- 
dencies of the contemporary environ- 
ment. A stable system of neatly bal- 
anced state, regional, and global actors 
efficiently performing tasks for each 
other is an excessively anthropomorphic 
vision and bears little resemblance to 
the technological, economic, and politi- 
cal realities of the present epoch. If, as 
Stanley Hoffmann asserts, “we are in the 
midst of a succession of revolutionary 
systems—-not on the verge of a stable 
one,” # the ordinary hazards of predic- 
tion in social science are multiplied. 
For entities entering a phase of their 
development in which the accent may 
come to fall on “state,” rather than 
upon “new,” the vital question for the 
1970’s could be: How can what has al- 
ready been accomplished in the transi- 
tion to self-rule be preserved and pro- 
tected from within and without? Such 
a question is no less profound in its 
imolications than the dramatic questions 
of the 1960’s. For the international 
society, or, more specifically, the inter- 
national organizations that represent its 
institutionalization. the new states’ quest 
for the consolidation of gains should 


21 Stanley Hoffmann, “International Systems 
and International Law,” Klaus Knorr and 
Sidney Verba. eds.. The International System 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1961), p. 237. 
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assure the continuance of bargaining 
techniques and’ the pressures associated 
with them. 

Even if the new states’ complex de- 
mands for “justice” and “development” 
are couched in less vehement terms, it is 
likely that the international organiza- 
tions will enjoy but contingent author- 
ity in either the peace and security or 
the economic and social realms. Despite 
the legislative efforts of the new states 
in recent years, the resistance of the 
advanced countries to such efforts pre- 
vents these institutions from extending 
their authority beyond limits that a mi- 
nority of middle-rank or larger states 
will accept. The process of clarifying 
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these uncertain limits may be expected 
to praduce added friction between im- 
patient leaders of the new states (how- 
ever moderate their approach may seém 
in comparison with their “‘first-genera- 
tion” predecessors) and leaders of ad- 
vanced countries who regard disengage- 
ment from the turbulence of third 
world politics as the safest course for 
the 1970’s. For this reason, it is by no 
means evident that, in the next decade, 
a better balance will be struck between 
national and international approaches to 
the problems of peace or development, 
a balance more compatible with the 
complex requirements of global or re- 
gional order. 
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Nuclear Technology, Weapons, and the Third World 


By Cmo Zorro 


ABSTRACT: The decade ahead is likely to witness a dimin-. 
ished capacity by the protagonist powers to control the uni- 
versalization of that nuclear technology most suited to eventual 
military purposes. The fast-breeder reactor and centrifuge- 
enrichment, two nuclear developments on the threshold of 
commercial feasibility, are the most foreboding. They would 
provide, as by-products of the generation of electricity, two 
fissionable materials used in making nuclear weapons: pluto- 
nium and enriched uranium. This technology will be devel- 
oped by industrial countries, like Germany and Japan, but it 
could be exported to countries in the Third World, where it is 
fervently believed to be the key to economic development. 
The prospects that the Soviet Union and the United States will 
effectively curb the spread of this technology seem poor be- 
cause mutually reinforcing economic, status, and security in- 
centives will undermine the diplomatic leverage of the super- 
powers and lead to relaxed safeguards. Thus, even a Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty ratified by most threshold and Third World 
countries would not prevent the eventual formation of a base 
for nuclear technology amounting to a real military option in 
many developing countries. 
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and Associate Director of the Arms Control Research Program at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. He is the author of several recent studies on arms control, 
including Nuclear Technology, Multipolarity, and International Stability (1966) and 
Technology, Politics, and Proliferation (1968). 
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ROM earliest days, technology has 

served politics. Swords have been 
beaten into plows and back again into 
swords. But swords came first. The 
challenge of the nuclear age is whether 
we will be able to reforge the military 
atom into a “plowshare.” The key to 
success or catastrophe may well be the 
process by which nuclear technology is 
transferred from the industrially ad- 
vanced countries to the developing na- 
tions. Initially guarded like no other 
discovery—except perhaps Byzantium’s 
“Greek fire’—nuclear technology may 
become, in the coming decade, common 
currency among the nations of the 
earth, 

If the nuclear technology now in the 
offing spreads to countries in the Third 
World, the protagonist powers may be 
faced with a severe problem of arms con- 
trol in their management of the deter- 
rence system. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are finding it difficult 
to stop proliferation even now, when 
this technology is only in the experi- 
mental phase and limited to a few pow- 
ers, only one, China, a developing coun- 
try. 

The basic reason that has led to what 
already seems an impasse is the dual 
nature of nuclear technology. Each 
useful advance in the development of 
civilian nuclear power is a step toward 
providing a military option in nonnu- 
clear countries. 

Recent advances in commercial appli- 
cations of nuclear energy have added 
the promise of economic benefits to the 
already powerful status-incentives that 
normally blend with security considera- 
tions in both industrial and developing 
countries. A country’s international 
status results as much from its scientific 
and economic achievements as from its 
military capacity. In fact, demonstra- 
tions of scientific competence have dip- 
lomatic implications broader than mili- 
tary capacity. They are a measure of 
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the nation’s vitality and of its future 
status and strength. In Raymond Ar- 
on’s words: “Nations which deliberately 
reject scientific development are choos- 
ing to leave the path of history and to 
stagnate in backwater.” 

The civilian atom has become so 
prestigious, and its economic promise so 
firmly held, that even countries politi- 
cally constrained by recent history from 
military programs, like Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, strongly object to the non- 
proliferation policies of the protagonist 
powers. They object, not only because 
of their eagerness to compete with the 
nuclear powers commercially, but be- 
cause they must use their achievements 
in civilian nuclear technology as a surro- 
gate for the military atom in their poli- 
tics of international status. 

These economic and status require- 
ments of nonnuclear, industrial countries 
reduce the leverage the protagonist pow- 
ers have over Third World countries. 
This is so because these industrial coun- 
tries, along with Britain and France, can 
serve as alternative sources for advanced 
nuclear technology and an example of 
intransigence to superpower control. 

Thus, the peaceful atom, created in 
atonement by the very scientists and 
politicians who liberated the atom for 
martial ends, seems destined .to frus- 
trate superpower control of prolifera- 
tion. Failure to halt the universaliza- 
tion of nuclear technology of militarv 
import could lead to an eventual chal- 
lenge to the leadership of the present 
protagonist powers by would-be super- 
powers from the developing world like 
China and India, or, more remotely, 
Brazil, and, perhaps, Indonesia. 


THE PACE OF NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT 


The decade ahead is likely to be cru- 
cial because of the dissemination and 
universalization of knowledge about nu- 
clear energy, for let us be clear about 
ọne çentral façt; The genie has long 
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been out of the bottle. The technology 
of simple explosive devices is relatively 
straightforward. The publication of the 
htstory of Los Alamos, and the infor- 
mation progressively released at the 
Geneva conferences on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in 1955, 1958 and 1964, 
comprise a sufficient guide to the theory 
of nuclear explosions. Given relatively 
modest scientific and technical skill, the 
assembly of plutonium-based explosive 
devices is not out of reach to any na- 
tion with a small group of dedicated 
scientists and engineers. 

The enthusiasm of the 1940’s and 
1950’s about the potential uses of the 
peaceful atom did not lead only to the 
possible premature dissemination of in- 
formation. It also created political con- 
stituencies for the export of the atom in 
the United States, the other industrially 
advanced, democratic countries, and the 
developing countries. 

Two developments on the threshold of 
commercial feasibility—the fast-breeder 
reactor and _ centrifuge-enrichment— 
could usher in widespread use of civilian 
power easily adaptable to military use. 
These will eventually provide stockpiles 
of fissile materials as by-products, The 
plutonium from the breeder will be usa- 
ble in simpler nuclear devices. The 
uranium from the centrifuges is neces- 
sary for thermonuclear devices, which 
require more demanding technology. 

Obtaining suitable fissionable material 
remains the most difficult phase in the 
development of simple weapons. There- 
fore, when amounts of militarily useful 
fissionable material become available in 
the civilian economy, a country comes 
nearer to acquiring a true military op- 
tion,? 

Even now, it is recognized that nu- 
clear power is becoming economically 


1 Victor Gilinsky, Breeder Reactors and the 
Spread of Plutonium, RAND Paper 3483, No- 
vember 1966, p. 1. 
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competitive and that plutonium may 
become the primary fueb for the genera- 
tion of power. It has been estimated 
that 300,000 to 450,000 kilograms of 
plutonium will be accumulated, world- 
wide, by 1980. Much of it will be pro- 
duced in nations that do not now pro- 
duce nuclear weapons.” Five to ten 
kilograms of plutonium are required for 
a nominal weapon.* 

Plutonium is produced as a by-product 
by civilian power reactors. Simply put, 
the fast-breeder reactor has properties 
that make it extremely attractive. It 
uses about a hundred times less uranium 
than the thermal reactors now in use, 
and in the process of converting uranium 
into plutonium produces more plutonium 
than it consumes.* 

Somewhat in competition with the 
fast-breeder on the civilian side, but 
complementary in a military context is 
the development of centrifuge technol- 
ogy. Centrifuge cascades can work on 
a smaller scale than gaseous diffusion 
plants so that they can be cumulatively 
built over time: that is, a building-block 
approach can be taken, allowing the to- 
tal capacity, or output, to be regulated 
according to demand and availability of 
capital. Development costs would re- 
main high, but initial capital outlays 
for the operational plant would be much 
lower than is the case with current 
gaseous-diffusion plants. Moreover, it 
seems likely that a centrifuge designed 
for the early stages of nuclear enrich- 
ment, not adequate for nuclear explo- 
sives, could be adapted for higher, or 
weapons-grade, enrichment, simplifying 


2 Glenn T. Seaborg (Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission), “The International 
Atom: A New Appraisal,” Department of State 
Bulletin, vol. 15, no. 1550 (March 1969), p. 
207. 

3 Physics Today, vol. 18, no. 9 (September 
1965), p. 47. 

4 Gilinsky, Breeder Reactors and the Spread 
of Plutonium, p. 3. 
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the problem of building hydrogen 
bombs.® ` : 

Placed in context, this means that 
while centrifuge-development will be 
centered in the industrial countries, its 
market attractiveness may eventually 
spread the final product around the 
globe. In fact, great strides in the de- 
velopment of centrifuges have been made 
in Germany and the Netherlands to the 
point where—with no thought of hy- 
drogen bombs—powerful economic in- 
terests in these countries and Britain 
are seeking to liberate centrifuge-tech- 
nology for commercial purposes. The 
potential for good or michief of centri- 
fuges is, thus, great, both in Europe and 
the developing world, for unbridled 
centrifuge technology would surely lead 
to the temptation, in many countries, to 
provide the option to produce nuclear 
weapons. 

Whether the fast breeder and centri- 
fuges will become commercialized to the 
point where they will be installed in a 
significant number of developing coun- 
tries before 1980, it is impossible to 
predict. Even now, France is interested 
in exporting its gas-cooled reactors, and 
Canada has already sold natural ura- 
nium reactors abroad, outside the con- 
trol of the “enriching powers.” This 
has already created some opportunities 
for a military option in India, The 
commercialization of fasi-breeder reac- 
tors and centrifuge-enrichment plants by 
other industrially advanced countries 
would add two more building blocks to 
the potential for developing nuclear 
weapons in other countries. 


THE ATOM AT THE CROSSROADS 


In any case, the Rubicon is likely to 
be crossed in the 1970’s. For more and 
more countries, the relevant question 
will be, not whether they have the ca- 


5Leonard Beaton, “Centrifuge,” London 


Times, January 23, 1969. 
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pacity to produce nuclear weapons, but 
how long it might take to develop them, 
once they decided to cross the nuclear 
threshold. Sy ee 

China has amply demonstrated that. 
even an economically underdeveloped 
country may acquire an indigenous ca- 
pacity to produce nuclear weapons, In- 
dia could easily furnish the next exam- 
ple, as could Israel. In the more distant 
future, Brazil, Argentina, Pakistan, 
Egypt, Spain, Turkey, and Indonesia 
are plausible candidates. One is espe- 
cially tempted to include South Africa 


„and Australia. 


Another reason pertains to the char- 
acter oi the nuclear force these countries 
are capable of assembling, namely, the 
adequacy of the infrastructure and deliv- 
ery mechanisms that must be combined 
with the warheads to constitute a nu- 
clear force. Except for aspiring pro- 
tagonist powers, who must be prepared 
to stand up to the military technology 
of the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion, the nuclear-force requirements of 
countries in this category can be modest, 
given the military and political goals 
that their nuclear forces must serve. 
They could rely on military aircraft, 
which are readily available because no 
real possibility is in sight of curbing 
their export from producer countries by 
international agreement. Except for 
intercontinental missiles, even short- and 
medium-range rockets are available. 

Thus, plutonium and centrifuge tech- 
nologies seem to be converging toward 
producing a common destiny. As we 
move into the 1970’s, the boundaries 


. between the peaceful and military atoms 


become increasingly indistinct, and ever 
more foreboding. If the impetus toward 
the export of nuclear technology of 
great military utility from advanced to 
developing countries cannot be blunted 


-in the 1970's, it may become irreversible 


in the 1980’s. 
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It is for this reason that what the 
protagonist powers are able to do about 
proliferation in the next five to ten years 
may set the future course of the present 
international system because the indus- 
trial countries, especially the United 
States, are likely to remain, for the fore- 
seeable future, the producers, and the 
developing countries—with qualified ex- 
ceptions like China, India, and Israel— 
the consumers, of nuclear technology. 

Whether the protagonist powers will 
successfully meet this challenge of pro- 
liferation will depend significantly on 
their political skill in coping with three 
key factors that have operated to bring 
about the present predicament, and on 
the strength of their convictions that 
proliferation must be curbed. These 
factors, all related to the impact of nu- 
clear technology, are security, status, 
and economic development, inextricably 
connected and of uncertain priority, in 
that incentives in each category are in- 
terdependent. 


THE LEGACY OF THE PAST 


As we move into the 1970’s, the legacy 
of these factors looms large as an inhibi- 
tor of the policies that the protagonist 
powers might undertake to curb prolif- 
eration. 

The record of the Geneva negotia- 
tions on a nonproliferation treaty clearly 
shows that security considerations have 
been central in shaping the attitudes of 
the states negotiating on the future of 
nuclear energy. Their cardinal impor- 
tance is undeniable, and they will un- 
doubtedly continue to generate powerful 
incentives to proliferate. 

But, as we move ahead, incentives 
stemming from apprehensions about 
status and economic development show 
an unmistakable increase in vigor. If 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
fail in their efforts to halt the spread of 
nuclear weapons, it will be as much be- 
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cause they could not cope with ‘the ex- 
pectations and’ apprehensions about the 


function of nuclear energy in economic 


development, and with status considera- 
tions, as because they failed to arrive at 
a formula capable of ensuring the se- 
curity of potential nuclear powers. 

Gaullist France stands witness to the 
strength of status considerations in pro- 
pelling nations toward the military atom. 
The spectacular debates that character- 
ized the last year of negotiations in 
Geneva, on the presumed curbs that the 
Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT) would 
place on civilian nuclear technology, are 
a forceful illustration of the economic 
expectations that move the nuclear 
chariot. 

Because attitudes about economic de- 
velopment are shared by industrial as 
well as developing countries, and by 
nuclear as well as nonnuclear states, the 
protagonist powers are finding it diffi- 
cult to justify any curbs on civilian uses 
of the atom. The belief that the peace- 
ful atom will be the catalyst for the 
economic development of the countries 
in the Third World may become the 
most intractable factor obstructing 
superpower action. 

This will be a cruel belief indeed if it 
succeeds mainly in spreading the tech- 
nology for forging nuclear swords, while 
failing to close the widening gap between 
the industrial and the developing coun- 
tries. 

In most, possibly not all, developing 
countries, the installation of power-re- 
actors and desalting plants may be ques- 
tioned, on both economic and technical 
grounds, in the short run. The ironic 
truth may turn out to be that the ex- 
ploitation of civilian nuclear power 
which is now under way in industrially 
advanced countries is likely to widen the 
gap between advanced and developing 
countries. And nuclear-power reactors 
do not necessarily lead to economic de- 
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velopment, or even significantly increase 
the rate of development.? 

There are, of course, uses of the atom, 
beneficial to all countries, which are al- 
ready evident in medicine and agricul- 
ture. Thousands of medical institutions 
and doctors are using radio-isotopes to 
diagnose and treat disease. Radiation is 
being used to produce better crops and 
livestock, to eradicate harmful insects, 
to preserve food, and to improve indus- 
trial products. But these uses are of 
little import for military technology. 
As we have seen, only the generation of 
power and nuclear explosives for engi- 
neering purposes are at issue because 
they can be turned to military ends. 
Unfortunately, the eventual installation 
of nuclear-power reactors and the utili- 
zation of plowshare-technology form the 
very core of the expectations about the 
role of nuclear energy in economic de- 
velopment which are held by leaders in 
the Third World. 

One could hardly expect otherwise. 
The scientists and politicians of the 
protagonist powers have zealously 
courted the peaceful atom for reasons 
among the most compelling in the ethos 
of Western civilization. 

When the terrifying effects of nuclear 
weapons were demonstrated at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, the hallowed belief 
of the modern era—that the road to 
social progress lies through scientific 
discovery, a conviction strongly held by 
Marxists and capitalists alike—was 
brought into question. To compensate 
for this terrible outcome, advocacy of 
the peaceful atom has been strong, 
widespread, and increasingly important 
in the political interactions between the 
protagonist powers, their industrial al- 
lies, and the Third World. 

The image of a powerful atom in the 
service of humanity has been institution- 

8 W. E. Hochn, The Economics of Nuclear 


Reactors for Power and Desalting, RAND 
RM-5221-1-PR/ISA, November 1967, p. 174. 
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alized in the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA), direct descendant 
of America’s “Atoms for Peace” pro- 
gram, and promoted in the United Na- 
tions. 

Advocacy has been strengthened by 
example. The United States, keenly 
aware that it was the only nation to 
have allowed Mars the use of the atom, 
has led the advanced countries in bend- 
ing every effort to liberate the atom for 
constructive social purposes. And now, 
finally, success seems in sight. The 
growth of nuclear power in the United 
States in recent years has been phenom- 
enal: there are now in operation, under 
construction, or planned to become op- 
erational by the mid-1970s, one hundred 
nuclear power plants with a combined 
capacity of seventy million kilowatts. 
It is expected that by 1980, the United 
States will have a nuclear-generating 
capacity of 150 million kilowatts, and 
700 million by the year 2000. 

The Soviet Union and several of her 
East European satellites have voiced a 
strong interest in this source of power. 
And Canada, Britain, France, West 
Germany, Italy, and Sweden are heav- 
ily committed to its exploitation, as are 
Japan and Australia. 


THE Atom AND NATION-BUILDING 


It is no wonder, then, that, viewed 
from the perspective of the Third 
World, national independence requires 
increased participation in the nuclear 
age by participation in nuclear science 
itself. This goal, the developing coun- 
tries are told, will be reached initially 
by means of a research reactor, even- 
tually by installing power reactors and 
desalting plants. In fact, there are in- 
dications that the large nuclear plant 
may replace the steel mill as the newest 
status symbol for the Third World. 
This vision of development is bound to 
be irresistible for it combines the mys- 
tique of the atom with the ideology of 
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nation-building. Apter has noted how 
in the new states, the values of science 
are held in the highest esteem.” Faced 
with the immense problems of building 
new societies, the political leaders of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America seek the 
traditional optimism of science and see 
the atom as the midwife of economic and 
social development. 

A classical example is Brazil. Bra- 
zilian attitudes are shared with varying 
degrees of passion by most developing 
countries, especially India. What differs 
from country to country is the aware- 
ness about indigenous capabilities, the 
degree of commitment to develop and 
exploit nuclear energy in the immediate 
future, and the intensity of attachment 
to national independence in pursuing 
this goal. 

Brazil is committed tu economic and 
industrial development both for reasons 
of domestic politics and because it as- 
pires to leadership in Latin America. 
The attitudes expressed by Brazil in the 
negotiations on the Latin American De- 
nuclearization Agreement and the Ge- 
neva negotiations on the Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty, clearly illustrate the im- 
portance of the expectations about the 
role of nuclear energy in economic 
growth. These expectations are in- 
tensely held and have blossomed into a 
highly nationalistic position on the in- 
ternational control of nuclear energy.® 

Brazil’s ideology of the peaceful atom 
represents a universal aspiration. The 
Brazilian government’s position on ci- 
vilian nuclear technology—insistently 
voiced by its representatives abroad— 
derives from the imperative that every 
nation must retain the right to mobilize, 
without restriction, the whole range of 


7 David Apter, “New Nations in the Scien- 
tific Revolution,” Bulletin of Atomic Scien- 
tists, vol. 17 (February 1961). 

8A full discussion is in C. E. Zoppo, Tech- 
nology, Politics, and Proliferation, ACDA/ 
WEC-126, vol. 10, June 30, 1968. 
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modern technoļogical resources tò elimi- 
nate poverty and underdevelopment. 
According to Brazilian scientists, bu- 
reaucrats, and politicians, nuclear en- 
ergy must play a decisive role in this 
mobilization of resources. Brazil wants 
to develop and utilize nuclear energy in 
every form, including nuclear explosives 
for civilian purposes, which are believed 
to have, now and in the future, an ever 
increasing variety of applications essen- 
tial to speed up the progress of Brazilian 
economy. 

- In Brazil, as elsewhere in the Third 
World, intransigent nationalist positions 
go hand in hand with fears about de- 
pendence on the technology of the pro- 
tagonist powers, In Latin America, 
these fears relate particularly to the 
United States. During the debate on 
what position Brazil should adopt at 
the NPT Geneva negotiations in 1967, 
the expression, “atomic colonialism” was 
used in the domestic debate, and the 
Brazilian representative in Geneva re- 
jected any formal or implied restriction 
that might bind his country in the fu- 
ture to the decisions of other nations on 
the extent of the technology that Brazil 
will acquire in the nuclear field. The 
Foreign Minister, Magalhaes Pinto, with 
an eloquence that certainly overesti- 
mates Brazil’s immediate prospects in 
nuclear technology, has maintained: 


The country could not continue being sub- 
jected to a new type of subordination— 
space age colonialism—where the developed 
countries drift farther and farther apart 
from the underdeveloped ones because 
those countries have the technology and 
control the use of the atom to conquer 
space and to progress more rapidly while 
the other nations remain in underdevelop- . 
ment that becomes worse as time passes.® 


Brazil argued steadfastly at Tlatelolco 
and Geneva that the right to develop 
nuclear explosives could not be nego- 


9 Jornal do Brasil, June 9, 1967. 
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tiated away lest such a limitation ad- 
versely affect the well-being of its future 
generations. Recognizing that the tech- 
nology that produces civilian explosives 
can also produce nuclear weapons, Bra- 
zil rejected the contention that a nu- 
clear explosive is necessarily a weapon. 
It argued: that a nuclear device without 
weapon carriers and a military infra- 
structure should not be considered a 
military capability, particularly if the 
program producing it were open to in- 
ternational inspection. l 

Brazil’s stance on nuclear explosives 
is rather extreme, but suggestive of na- 
tional positions in the Third World. 
In the Geneva negotiations on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, many nonnuclear 
states opposed the treaty provisions 
proscribing the transfer of peaceful ex- 
plosive devices because they felt that 
this restriction might jeopardize their 
civilian nuclear programs by denying 
them the benefits of this technology. 

Sensitivities about any restrictions 
that might perpetuate or increase the 
technological gap that already exists be- 
tween the protagonist powers and other 
states are widespread. They are shared 
by developed as well as developing coun- 
tries. Illustrative are the remarks of 
the Italian representative at the NPT 
negotiations and those of the Egyptian 
delegate to the Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States Conference (NNWSC). 

In submitting a proposal to limit the 
NPT to a finite number of years, the 
Italian delegate stressed that otherwise 
the treaty would imprison future gen- 
erations in a “steel corset” which would 
perpetuate the inequities between nu- 
clear and nonnuclear states.° The 
Egyptian representative to the NNWSC 
was more explicit. He urged that the 
developing countries must not become 
“a nuclear market comparable to the 


10 Righteen-Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee, Procés Verbal, no. 341, October 24, 1967, 
p. 6. 
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old semi-colonial markets, in the sense 
that those countries would supply raw 
materials to advanced States, from which 
they would acquire finished industrial 
products.” 1 

Consequently, because of the expecta- 
tions that they have created and their 
rivalry with each other, the protagonist 
powers have found it politically difficult 
to deny nuclear information, training, 
and equipment to developing countries. 
Once the Soviet Union became a nuclear 
power, nuclear aid was added to the 
other kinds of assistance that formed an 
integral part of the competition for in- 
fluence and allegiance waged by the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
against each other. 

The political motivation behind. such 
aid can be discerned from the fact that 
the Soviet Union was instrumental, in 
the 1950’s, in developing the base for 
Chinese competence in the nuclear field, 
and that the 1954 liberalization of re- 
strictive atomic-energy legislation in the 
United States immediately led to nuclear 
co-operation with Britain. Also, the first 
bilateral aid agreements that the United 
States signed, in 1955, were with Tur- 
key, a North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) ally, and Brazil and Co- 
lombia, countries covered by the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The Soviet Union, in 
turn, made reactors available to coun- 
tries like Ghana, Egypt, Yugoslavia, and 
its East European client states. 

The peaceful atom, hard to condemn, 
has survived the unexpected collabora- 
tion between the protagonist powers on 
antiproliferation policies which was 
maniiested at the Geneva NPT negotia- 
tions. The détente may have disposed 
both America and Russia to channel 
more of their assistance through the 
IAEA, but this has legitimized nuclear 
assistance all the more. Each denial of 

11 “Provisional Summary Record of Meet- 


ing of Conference of Non-Nuclear Weapon 
States,” September 13, 1968, p. 66. 
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nuclear information or reticence by the 
protagonist powers in giving nuclear aid 
awakens memories of the colonial past 
and,” correspondingly, strengthens that 
nationalism that strives for nuclear 
status in the new states. 


SAFEGUARDS AND NUCLEAR 
DEVELOPMENT 


Even so, the shared sense of danger 
about proliferation, and the superpowers’ 
apparent willingness to attempt co-ordi- 
nated policies to prevent it, could lead 
to even more careful management of in- 
formation and more stringent safeguards. 


What militates against this outcome, 


is the existence of several powers be- 
lieved to be, now or potentially, on the 
threshold of the military nuclear de- 
cision. Some, like India, Israel, and 
Brazil, are developing countries. ` The 
others—Germany, Japan, Italy, Aus- 
tralia—are in the American system of 
alliances. The latter, particularly, are 
sufficiently advanced in nuclear tech- 
nology to be capable of pursuing the 
military atom unaided. Together with 
China, Britain, and France, countries 
already in the nuclear club, they are a 
source of nuclear technology. for develop- 
ing countries that the protagonist pow- 
ers might have difficulty in controlling. 
In order to cajole or pressure the ac- 
cession of these nations to the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty, the protagonist pow- 
ers, during the treaty negotiations in 
1967 and 1968, undertook progressively 
stronger obligations to help to promote 
the development of the civilian sector of 
the nuclear economy in nonweapon 
states. They bound themselves legally, 
by means of two treaty articles, to make 
available the civilian applications of 
the nuclear technology that they devel- 
oped, including explosive devices. 
Article IV obligates all parties to the 
treaty to undertake to facilitate the full- 
est possible exchange of equipment, ma- 
terials, and scientific and technological 
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information for. civilian uses. . Treaty 
members who can are to co-operate with 
others to further development of the 
civilian applications of nuclear energy. 
They are to do so especially in the terri- 
tories of nonweapon states, parties to 
the treaty, “and with due consideration 
for the needs of the developing areas.” 

Article V further obligates the nuclear 
powers to provide a nuclear-explosion 
service, so to speak, on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis and at fees as low as possible, 
excluding charges for research and devel- 
opment. N 

These commitments were strengthened 
by the debate of the First Committee of 
the General Assembly in the spring of 
1968, and, later in September, by the 
resolutions passed at the Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon States Conference sponsored by 
the United Nations. From the view- 
point of civilian use, this conference as- 
sumed the characteristics of a gathering 
of nuclear “have-nots” intent on build- 
ing consensus to exert pressure against 
the nuclear “haves.” 1? 

Industrial countries with advanced 
civilian programs were concerned about 
access to sophisticated nuclear technol- 
ogy, accessibility of fissionable materials 
sufficient for their domestic and export 
needs, and conditions of commercial 
competition. Developing countries were 
concerned, instead, about economic and 
technical assistance, the training of re- 
searchers and technicians, access to sci- 
entific facilities, and the availability of 
capital for investment in the nucléar 
field. In sum, they were intent on ex- 
acting additional pledges from the ad- 
vanced countries to co-operate and aid 
in the nuclear field. 

There seems to be little hope, there- 
foré, of stopping the voluminous flow of 


12 A full discussion of this conference from 
that perspective may be found in Lawrence 
Scheinman, “Nuclear Safeguards, the Peaceful 
Atom, and the IAEA,” International Concilia- 
tion, no, 572 (March 1969). 
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information on nuclear yses. Of course, 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) and its Soviet counter- 
part have been careful not to release in- 
formation on weapon designs and sensi- 
tive production processes like gaseous- 
diffusion technology. Actually, ‘the 
AEC was instrumental in getting the 
United States to apply diplomatic pres- 
sure on Germany and the Netherlands 
to classify their research on centrifuge 
separation when it first became known 
several years ago. But this cannot pre- 
vent the scientists of other nations from 
identifying and perfecting the military 
import of the information released to‘aid 
in the development of peaceful applica- 
tions of the atom. 

As for the ability of the protagonist 
powers to enforce stringent safeguards 
on nuclear aid to the developing coun- 
tries and on nuclear development in 
nonweapon states advanced in nuclear 
technology, that, too, is in danger of be- 
ing weakened. 

This is not because the superpowers 
were not vigilant. History is power- 
fully shaped by unpredictable events. 
Concerning the atom, however, we have 
been unusually prescient. The United 
States Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
placed an embargo on the export of nu- 
clear information and materials. The 
conviction that nuclear energy was dan- 
gerous was Clearly reflected in the Ache- 
son-Lilienthal report and the Baruch 
proposals. When the United States re- 
laxed its secrecy and launched a new 
policy of sharing the peaceful applica- 
tions of the atom in 1954, it insisted 
upon safeguards against possible diver- 
sion of fissionable materials to military 
use in its bilateral agreements. This 
function is now performed by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Al- 
though the Soviet Union did not, at 

18 John A. Hall, “Atoms for Peace or War,” 
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first, support this role of the Agency, 
that nation has also been generally care- 
ful in its nuclear-aid programs. ~ 

Most important in their implications 
for protagonist-power control of the in- 
ternational system have been attempts 
to bridle the military atom by means of 
arms-control measures. One purpose of 
the 1963 Limited-Test-Ban Agreement 
was to inhibit the spread of nuclear 
weapons by prohibiting nuclear-test ex- 
plosions except underground. But the 
most far-reaching measure to be negoti- 
ated is the Nonproliferation Treaty. 

Unfortunately, the peaceful atom 
haunts the protagonist powers in this 
endeavor as well. To verify that civil- 
ian nuclear activity does not build up to 
a military capability in all of tne coun- 
tries that ratify the Nonproliferation 
Treaty is not easy. The number of 
countries that must be inspected, cou- 
pled with the relatively modest organi- 
zation which the IAEA is likely to field, 
would alone make verification an onerous 
task. Even inspection of British and 
American civilian facilities is contem- 
plated. The treaty does not require 
this, but to induce ratification by non- 
weapon industrial countries, the United 
States and Britain have invited inspec- 
tion of their civilian efforts. And there 
are indications that their allies will hold 
them to their promise. 

To verify, being careful not to ham- 
per “the economic or technological de- 
velopment of the Parties or international 
cooperation in the field of peaceful nu- 
clear activities, including the interna- 
tional exchange of nuclear material and 
equipment for the processing, use or 
production of nuclear material for peace- 
ful purposes,” as the treaty states it, 
may become an extremely delicate po- 
litical task. Certainly, it is one that 
international organizations are particu- 
larly ill-suited to perform. ‘The failure 


14 Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons, Article IH, par. 3. 
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of the test-ban negotiations to produce 
agreement on the attributes that an in- 
ternational organization should have in 
order to apply verification impartially is 
instructive in this regard. ; 

In any case, the tenor of the debates 
on peaceful uses in the Nonproliferation 
Treaty negotiations and the Non-nu- 
clear-Weapon States Conference raise 
some real doubts about useful criteria. 
The whole thrust of this conference sug- 
gests the possibility of the formation, 
within the treaty organization and the 
United Nations, of majorities that are 
capable of achieving effective political 
pressures against the protagonist pow- 
ers. Paradoxically, it could happen that 
verification will become important, not 
so much to prove violations as to attest, 
instead, that safeguards are not inter- 
fering with civilian nuclear technology 
in nonweapon states. This may be just 
as well inasmuch as the IAEA has no 
treaty mandate to search out clandes- 
tine military programs outside civilian 
facilities. 

As in the case with the transfer’ of 
nuclear technology to Third World coun- 
tries, effective safeguards may come to 
depend on the outcome of negotiations 
with the industrial countries and with 
developing countries that are relatively 
advanced in the civilian uses of nuclear 
energy. 

A political compromise reached at the 
Geneva negotiations to bring the agree- 
ment quickly to signature resulted in 
providing an eighteen-month period in 
which to complete negotiations between 
signatories and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency on safeguards. The ne- 
gotiation of such agreements is to start 
within 180 days from the Treaty’s en- 
trv into force, 

This unusual procedure has created 
ample opportunities for political bargain- 
ine bv reticent would-be nuclear now- 
ers. Politically most difficult, and likelv 
to set important precedents, are the 
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agreements that might be reached with . 
the members of Euratom? Japan, Israel, 
and Brazil, Any agreement reached 
with India—which is unlikely, however 
—would entail similar difficulties. Pro- 
cedures that clearly discriminated in 
favor of advanced countries could create 
political difficulties for the Treaty’s 
verification. 

Some developments that have occurred 
since the Treaty was open to signature, 
on July 1, 1968, highlight a trend in the 
approach to safeguards. At the Non- 
Nuclear-Weapon States Conference, and 
since then, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have urged relaxation of safeguards on 
enriched uranium, and have pushed vig- 
orously for the release by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of informa- 
tion on uranium enrichment.*® 

Other proposals made at the NPT 
negotiations, with the intention of nar- 
rowing the “technological gap” between 
the protagonist powers and other na- 
tions also have implications for safe- 
guards. Noteworthy is an Italian pro- 
posal of August 1967 that would obli- 
gate the nuclear powers to transmit, 
periodically, an agreed quantity of fis- 
sionable materials to nonnuclear signa- 
tory states. The objective of such a 
transfer would be to facilitate techno- 
logical progress, and thus to make an 
effective contribution to the economic 
and social progress of less favored na- 
tions.?® 

This could lead to stockpiling of fis- 
sionable materials in nohweapon coun- 
tries. Since November 1968, United 


15 Illustrative of these attitudes are two 
memoranda submitted to the NNWSC, one by 
Achille Albonetti, Director of International 
Affairs, Italian National Committee for Nu- 
clear Energy and the other by Ryokichi 
Sagane, Executive Vice-President, Japan 
Atomic Power Company.—United Nations, 
Doc. A/CONF. 35; ibid., Doc. Nos. 5 and 6, 
July 3, 1968. 

16 Righteen-Nation Disarmament Committee, 
Pracés-Verbal, no. 318, August 1, 1967, p. 7. 
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. States policy permits foreign users to 
stockpile slightly enriched uranium .up 
to five years in advance of needs.*7 The 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
could hardly allow less. 

The: advanced nonweapon countries 
have argued that the release of addi- 
tional information and materials would 
be an equitable compensation for their 
renunciation of weapons, but have 
stressed that the safeguards to be nego- 
tiated must not interfere with their nu- 
clear economy. The Germans have pro- 
posed the use of “black boxes” or auto- 
mated censors, to reduce intrusions by 
intetnational verification personnel. 

It would take rare diplomatic skill to 
negotiate two distinctly different inspec- 
tion procedures—a permissive one for 
the industrial countries and a strict one 
for developing countries. 

Of course, the combination of the 
mandate not to interfere with peaceful 
uses, the political compromises that may 
be needed to bring threshold states to 
accede, and the relatively limited re- 
sources the IAEA can invest in carrying 
out inspections, is likely to result in re- 
laxéd safeguards. Such an outcome 
would be particularly troublesome in the 
context of the Third World where a 
handful of crude bombs could be stra- 
tegically significant in local conflict. 


STATUS, SECURITY, AND THE FUTURE 


What the decade ahead seems to por- 
tend for the protagonist powers is dimin- 
ished capacity to control the universali- 
zation of that nuclear technology most 
suited to eventual military purposes. 
Certainly, there will be an increase of 
this technology among industrial na- 
tions, and among the more industrially 
developed countries of the Third World. 

Without the successful invention of 
new policies to control the export of 


17 Nuclear Engineering International, vol. 14, 
no, 152 (January 1969), p. 5. f 
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power reactors and enrichment facilities 
by Britain, France, Germany, Canada, 
and, possibly, in the future, Japan and 
Italy, the United States and the Sdviet 
Union will be faced with an increased 
potential for nuclear weapons in the de- 
veloping countries, just waiting to be 
used in the event of political strife. 

The prospects seem poor for an ef- 
fective curb on the spread of such tech- 
nology because the incentives generated 
by security and status considerations 
are on the rise. The continuing nuclear 
arms race between the superpowers and 
their failure to reach any meaningful 
nuclear disarmament comprise one fac- 
tor which increases security incentives. 
Another is the marked inability of the 
Soviet Union and the United States to 
extend satisfactory security guarantees 
to the unaligned countries, like India. 
The waning of American commitments 
testifies to the bankruptcy of this means 
to curb proliferation. , 

Another factor, powerful and of longer 
standing, is the successful example’ pro- 
vided by China and France, which com- 
bine the rationale for political indepen- 
dence with the doctrine that, in the nu- 
clear age, even the nuclear shield of a 
superpower is insufficient, and that, 
therefore, one’s own nuclear weapons 
are required—a most dramatic illustra- 
tion of the protagonist powers’ inability 
to prevent proliferation. 

But even when security is not the im- 
mediate issue, it will be difficult for the 
superpowers to curb the spread of nu- 
clear technology. Technological inde- 
pendence from the protagonist powers 
has high political value. In France and 
Britain, for example, aspirations about 
new technologies have played an impor- 
tant complementary role to the more 
obvious security and foreign-policy in- 
centives to initiate military nuclear pro- 
grams or to perpetuate existing ones. 

Of the potential nuclear powers, most 
have rather strong political inhibitions 
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in the path of going nuclear militarily 
in the short-term future. But this 
means that they must substitute their 
actual or expected achievements in ci- 
vilian nuclear technology for the mili- 
taty atom in their status diplomacy. 
Germany and Japan, and, to a lesser 
extent, Italy, have discovered in their 
economic resurgence a functional equiv- 
alent to their prewar military strength. 
They are understandably sensitive to the 
real or imagined curbs that the NPT 
might impose on their nuclear technol- 
ogy. 

This argument is also valid for devel- 
oping countries like India and Brazil, 
whose aspirations for leadership in their 
respective regions are dependent; among 
other things, on their ability to project 
an image of scientific, economic, and 
industrial sophistication, and to serve as 
models for development. 

Even a Non-Proliferation Treaty rati- 
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fied by most threshold and Third World 
countries would not prevént the eventual 
formation in many developing countries 
of a base in nuclear technology which 
would constitute a real military option. 
This will certainly be the case with those 
countries in the Third World, like China 
and India, which are most likely, in the 
long run, to challenge the leadership of 
the international system by the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

The grand paradox of the peaceful 
atom is that the concept of international 
co-operation, which could have become 
a bridge between the demands of secur- 
ity and the legitimate demands of de- 
veloping countries for greater participa- 
tion in the new technologies, militates 
against both. In the attempt to maxi- 
mize participation in the nuclear age, 
the cause of trying to minimize member- 
ship in the nuclear club may have sus- 
tained an irreversible setback. 
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Turrp Wortp MODERNIZATION 


ODERNIZATION is the progres- 
‘sive organization of societies at 
the national level. 
it would be useful if we could photo- 
graph the world’s social surface from 
space as we can its physical surface. 
There is little doubt that its most salient 
contours would be the boundaries, ter- 
ritorial and jurisdictional, of its nation- 
states. Less visible, but perhaps more 
important, we might see the outlines of 
its evolving national societies, whose 
loci the nation-state boundaries roughly 
demarcate. Five centuries ago, a simi- 
lar photograph would have shown very 
different contours. There would have 
been many more groupings; the group- 
ings would have been much smaller in 
scale; and the boundaries, far more 
vague, permeable, and inconstant. 


NATIONAL SOCIETIES 


This massive reorganization of the 
world’s population into national socie- 
ties is one central feature of modern 
societal evolution. No less important is 
another—the growth of an incredibly 
complex network of relations among 
national societies. These relations have 
been described in several ways: techno- 
logically—in terms of the material means 
of international communication and 
transportation; economically—in terms 
of the flows of goods and personnel and 
the functional interdependencies they 
imply; politically—in terms of alliances, 
conflicts, formal international organiza- 
tions, and the like; culturally—in terms 
of world-wide religions, aesthetics, sci- 
ences and technologies, and the like. 
However they are described, the grow- 
ing relational complex, linking the many 
nationally organized populations to one 
another, is the other side of the emer- 
gence of the national units themselves 
and form its complement as a central 
feature of modern societal evolution. 

There is a third feature of that evo- 
lution, which is no less important—de- 
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riving from the fact that the way the 
world is organized today evolved in 
Europe and spread from there elsewhere. 


MODERNIZATION 


The starting point in considering 
“modernization,” then, is the evolving 
global network of increasingly nationally 
organized peoples and territories—a net- 
work of evolving national societies, each 
of which is, to some extent, organized 
internally at what is called the national 
level, and each of which is dependent 
externally, in varying ways and to vary- 
ing degrees, on other national societies. 
Given this starting point, “moderniza- 
tion” may be taken to designate, in a 
summary fashion, the many trends that 
describe the formation and growth of 
national societies. 

Some of the developmental sequences 
or trends which “modernization” sum- 
marizes are: 


—increases in a society’s effective 
scale, including increased popula- 
tion, density, territory, interde- 
pendence, and urbanization (in 
the ecological sense). 

—the progressive centralization of 
political power in national-level 
agencies—in particular, national 
administrative agencies—and the 
parallel decline of local authori- 
ties. 

—increasing democratization, in the 
sense of more and more people 
influencing the policies of central 
authorities through the prolifera- 
tion of nationwide organs for 
popular participation. 

—a structure of production char- 
acterized by increasingly complex 
and specialized production units; 
increasingly capitalized and mech- 
anized production processes; and 
increasingly differentiated, and 
interdependent, production sec- 
tors. 
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—the demise of local self-suffi- 
ciency; intreasing dependence on 
the part of households, villages, 
and localities on production car- 
ried on elsewhere; and generally 
rising levels, and standards, of 
material well-being. 

—stratification according to class 
displacing stratification according 
to status-group at both the na- 
tional and the local level; hence, 
the erosion of locally based eth- 
nic and ascriptive groups and the 
emergence of nationwide special- 
interest groups with voluntary 
membership; also, increasingly, 
the allocation of people to roles, 
and of things to people, through 
impersonal “grading and pricing” 
mechanisms. 

—the progressive emergence of the 
nuclear family as the principal 
kinship unit and of any adult in- 

` dividual as an important legal 
and social unit; the occurrence 
of more and more arenas of inter- 
action among individuals that are 
not organized or structured in 
terms of family and kinship re- 
lations. 

—an increasing number of people, 
spending an increasing amount of 
time, in formally organized and 
nationally co-ordinated educa- 
tional programs; the rise of a 
national culture and of a more- 
or-less distinctive national style 
in each of the arts; increasing 
use of mass media and a decline 
in the use of specifically local 
media and cultural forms. 


Until such an abbreviated list as this is 
made, we tend to forget that moderni- 
zation is a catalogue concept. 

Precisely because it covers so much 
ground, however, it permits us to state 
a moderately important historical gen- 
eralization: a set of changes, having the 
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scope and magnitude of the changes 
summarized by “modernization,” has oc- 
curred in, relatively, only a few societies 
—those that have evolved in association 
with nation-states and as parts of the 
nation-state system. This means, among 
other things, that modernization, as his- 
torically recorded, is inextricably bound 
up with the history of the nation-state 
system. If we want to phrase the mat- 
ter theoretically, we can say that inclu- 
sion within the nation-state system— 
within the relational network linking the 
world’s national societies—is a neces- 
sary condition of a society’s moderni- 
zation. It is, however, obviously only 
a necessary condition: clearly not every 
historical nation-state has spawned a 
developed national society, and not even 
most of the recognized states of the 
world today provide a matrix of the sort 
that is apparently required for a national 
society to form and evolve. 


Modernization: situation or attitude? 


This way of viewing modernization 
makes issues out of a number of con- 
ventional assumptions. The conven- 
tional way of thinking about modern 
societal evolution may seriously confuse 
setting and attitudes as. factors in 
change. The classical explanation of 
the individual’s place in social change 
runs, roughly, as follows. Some kind of 
change takes place in men’s situations- 
of-action; as a result, behavior changes; 
as a result of that, changes in subjective 
dispositions occur.* 

If the situation remains stable for a 
time, new shared values may emerge. 
If they do, and if the values are rein- 
forced, the new patterns of activity tend 
to become “institutionalized,” which 
means, roughly, that conformity to 
them is neither motivationally nor situ- 
ationally problematic and, thus, tends 

1Jn some conceptions, the order of these 
last two changes is reversed. 
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to occur regularly. The classical con- 
cept of a market is similar; changes in 
price—that is, in the situation from the 
point of view of participants—occasion 
changes in their behavior (actual buy- 
ing and selling), although their subjec- 
tive dispositions remain constant (sup- 
ply and demand schedules). As they all 
act, the collective characteristic—price 
changes; behavioral changes, in time, 
induce changes in preferences (“sched- 
ules”), and hence in relative values, in- 
stituting new patterns of taste, or, per- 
haps, even new styles of life. Even in 
Weber—so often cited in support of cur- 
rent conceptions—the argument from 
situational change plays a crucial role. 
In The Protestant Ethic, for example, 
when Weber wants to show how his 
“protestantly motivated” young man 
affects the actual development of an 
economy, he relies on the “market” to 
alter the situations, and thus the activi- 
ties, of the young man’s competitors— 
and on “authority structures” to alter 
the situations, and thus the activities, 
of workers. With respect to Marx, the 
point is obvious. 

The contrast with some contemporary 
theorizing could not be more striking. 
A curious inversion seems to have oc- 
curred: It is said that, first, values 
change, then behavior, then situations. 
Although the contrast is, perhaps, un- 
fair or overdrawn, the extent to which 
contemporaries have replaced the classi- 
cal dynamics with a nearly neo-Hegelian 
“unfolding of an idea” is rather dismay- 
ing. Persuaded of the importance of 
childhood socialization, they have made 
changes in- adults improbable—despite 
an obvious wealth of data, as well as 
commonsense, to the contrary. One ex- 


ample may suffice: entrepreneurial be- 


havior. “Modern sociology” had a real 
chance to help to resolve a dilemma be- 
setting economics and history. On the 
one hand, economic theorists, especially 
Schumpeter, had evolved the beginnings 
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of a useful theory linking individual be- 
havior to the developnfent of an econ- 
omy. Coincidently, historians had pub- 
lished biographies of individuals and 


` firms, so that a good deal of the phe- 


nomenology of entrepreneurship had 
been described. A concept was needed 
to help bring them together, and “role” 
seemed appropriate. But as the his- 
torians and economists were starting to 
use the concept, the sociologists were re- 
defining it, and, in the process, deprived 
it of its capacity to link individual ac- 
tivities to the consequences of those 
activities for the larger social structure. 

“Role” begins as a concept designat- 
ing the functions or consequences of 
activities for larger systems; it ends, at 
the present time, as a concept designat- 
ing people’s “orientations” or intentions. 
In the transition, those who used the 
concept attempted to make it an im- 
possible combination of both the inten- 
tions and the consequences of actions.’ 

It could not, of course, do both, soci- 
ologists being no better able than any- 
one else to bridge the existential gap 
between intention and consequence, and 
one meaning had to be suppressed. 
“Role” thereby became a largely “sub- 
jective” concept. 

Thus, the systematic study of entre- 
preneurial behavior begins with Schum- 
peter’s defining it in his theory by its 
results—innovations—and ends, at pres- 
ent, with inquiries into the “attitudes” 
of businessmen. And whereas the classi- 
cal authors saw changes in the settings 
of individual action as providing the 
initial conditions for individual changes, 
we hardly take the structural settings of 
businessmen into account at all. It is 
enough that Brazilian and North Amer- 
ican businessmen “hold” different “atti- 
tudes and values.” But what evidence 
is there that even if all the “correct” 
attitudes were held, there would be any 


2See, for example, the two definitions of 
“role” in Parsons’ The Social System. 
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chance of certain kinds of effects result- 
ing from the attions? 


Modernization: intention or 
consequence? 


‘Modernization’ is generally used in a 
descriptive sense to refer to a large num- 
ber of quite heterogeneous trends. What 
brings about those trends, or what causal 
bearing they have on one another, is of- 
ten left open. The concept is also, 
however, used in an explanatory fashion 
as referring to processes that account 
for the kinds of trends listed. This oc- 
` curs in two quite different ways, one of 
which is indefensible and the other very 
important. 

In the first category are such ellipti- 
cal explanatory statements as the fol- 
lowing: African states have predomi- 
nantly agricultural economies because 
they are still modernizing. The implicit 
generalization is that if any country is 
modernizing, its economy is agrarian. 
The intimation is that the agrarian-ness 
results, in a causal sense, from the condi- 
tion of modernizing. In this sense, how- 
ever, “modernizing” seldom means more 
than that the country is not developed. 
Inasmuch as this, in turn, means it lacks 
an industrial economy and therefore has 
an agrarian economy, the generalization 
is vacuous: a country has an agrarian 
economy because it has an agrarian 
economy. More generally, one usually 
finds in such formulations that the con- 
dition being explained is itself one of 
the conditions to which “modernizing” 
or “modernized” refers. 

The other explanatory use of “mod- 
ernization” leads, however, to a very 
important problem. Lloyd Best, the 
Caribbean economist, says, at one point 
in a polemic, that modernization or “de- 
velopment has to be concerned with how 
man can outwit Fate. That is what it 
is about.” Here “modernization” re- 
fers roughly to the class of activities 
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that have the sorts of trends listed above 
as both their intended and realized re- 
sult. The difference between the pas- 
sive, descriptive sense of the concept, 
which J have used, and the active, causal 
sense, which Best uses, was noted by R. 
P. Dore, who calls one the “intransitive” 
meaning and the other the “transitive” 
meaning. The terminological distinc- 
tion is less important than the distinc- 
tion between “spontaneous” develop- 
ment and “rational” development found 
in classical writings. Marx, taking 
Adam Smith to task for his analogy be- 
tween division of labor in society and 
division of labor in a pin factory, con- 
trasts the a posteriori order of the one 
with the a priori order of the other. A 
very similar distinction is drawn by the 
biologist Wald. Organic design, he sug- 
gests, “is design by hindsight rather than 
by forethought. Technological design 
works by setting specifications and try- 
ing to achieve them. Organic design 
works by continuous selection among 
random variations. We [mankind] are 
the products of editing rather than au- 
thorship.” 

Most of our theories of social change, 
or societal evolution, come from the 
nineteenth-century writers. and most of 
their theories were offered in explana- 
tion of “organic design,” or, analogously, 
“organic evolution.” To stretch Mer- 
ton’s phrase a bit, the theories are in 
explanation of the large-scale unintended 
consequences of social action—and, 
moreover, of social actions taken sepa- 
rately by large numbers of people. In 
most of them, intentional, collective ac- 
tions on a large scale play no regularly 
important causal role. Today, however, 
far more change than in the past results 
—more or less in conformity with the 
design—from large-scale, planned pro- 
grams. To use Wald’s terms, techno- 
logical design plays a greater and or- 
ganic design a lesser role. At the least, 
technological design plays a stronger role 
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than most of our theories of moderniza- 
tion can accommodate, as Franz Schur- 
mann’s brilliant analysis of Communist 
China makes clear. 

Perhaps the most famous instance of 
this organic-technological difference is 
the Soviet Union’s “reversal? of the 
“normal” pattern of industrialization. 
The light-to-heavy-industry develop- 
mental sequence seems to ilustrate 
Wald’s organic design; and once it had 
occurred, and we had observed it, we 
could explain it reasonably well by 
referring to the kinds of investments 
which moderate-sized capitalists made 
in an expanding market-organized econ- 


omy. But once the evolutionary se- ’ 


quence has occurred, others may take its 
latest stage as an object of their policy. 
The sequence by which they intention- 
ally proceed to that latest stage may, of 
course, depart very considerably from 
the sequence which, we later uncover, 
was followed by their predecessors. In 
the case of the later-comers, the se- 
quence, presumably, exhibits a techno- 
logical design based on choice. And, of 
course, our theory is here specifically 
irrelevant. 

This raises two questions. How many 
of our basic explanatory ideas, most of 
which come from nineteenth-century 
thinkers, are, in fact, appropriate to the 
study of Third World modernization in 
the latter half of the twentieth century? 
How many of them have simply been 
outmoded by the very societal evolution 
that they were intended to help explain, 
or by a Weberlike “rationalization”? of 
knowledge? The other question is, in a 
way, the reverse: To what extent were 
the nineteenth-century theories we use 
wrong even about nineteenth-century 
European societies? Consider once 
again the topic of patterns of industrial- 
ization. There are rather good data on 
these patterns: Hoffman’s from before 
World War II; Chenery’s after it; and 
some recent work at Columbia. And, for 
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the most part, they give quite consistent 
results: there is indeed a “pattern” to 
industrialization in capitalist societies. 
This finding has usually been interpreted 
as reflecting a crescive, “natural” pat- 
tern, which industrialization “normally” 
exhibits. But perhaps the interpreta- 
tion fails to give credit where credit is 
due: indeed, perhaps the historically 
original “pattern of industrialization” 
was not independently repeated else- 
where, but was exported from the met- 
ropolitan centers along with the ma- 
chinery—in which case we have had, not 
several independent cases, but two or 
three at most, diffused through trans- 
national channels. 


Modernization: the role of external 
settings 


There runs through Western writings 
on development and modernization an 
odd strain. To some, modernization is 
Westernization—a view that commonly 
goes with an emphasis on cultural caus- 
ality. On the other hand, no theory of 
modernization attributes primary im- 
portance to processes in the international 
setting. There are theories of back- 
wardness that do that. But virtually all 
theories of modernization focus on proc- 
esses internal to societies. The prevail- 
ing conceptions of “society” make vir- 
tually no reference to the larger settings 
in which societies are located, as if it 
did not matter. One simply cannot con- 
ceive of a modern or national society, 
however, except as located within a net- 
work of such societies. There would thus 
seem to be strong a priori grounds for 
assuming that both a particular society’s 
position in the world setting, and the 
general state of that world setting, are 
causally relevant to its development. 
Although there are many strands of ar- 
gument which clearly bear on such a 
postulate—the reasoning of economists 
about trade, of political scientists about 
“international relations,” of intellectual 
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historians about the diffusien of ideas— 
one can hardly oVeremphasize the extent 
to which: the postulate would mean a 
thorough recasting of sociological the- 
ories. 

Consider, for example, economic con- 
figurations in the Third World nations. 
One finds that countries with predomi- 
nantly agrarian economies also have a 
high dependence on trade, which is in- 
variably read as reflecting a causal re- 
lation, running from the economy’s 
agrarian character to its “dependence” 
on trade. The reverse reading—that its 
agrarian character results from its trade 
patterns—is just as consistent with the 
cross-sectional data, and more consistent, 
in a sense, with historical data, but is 
practically never made. Clearly, if we 
take as a fundamental feature of the 
societies we are examining their involve- 
ment in networks of relations—and 
therefore assume that their “internal 
states” are always to some extent caus- 
ally dependent upon external events and 
conditions—we will have to make some 
fairly radical changes in the way we 
carry. out our quantitative comparisons 
among national societies. 

Theoretically, the change may be even 
more complicated. At present, we al- 
most always restrict the variables of our 
theoretical systems to the properties of 
some single society, properties such as 
its level of economic development, de- 
gree of political stability, and extent of 
social inequality. : There is thus a kind 
of correspondence between the geopo- 
litical boundaries of a country, which 
separate it from other countries, and 
the boundaries of our theoretical 
sketches, which separate the variables 
within a theoretical system from other, 
causally relevant factors which we 
choose to leave outside and thus put in 
the system’s “environment” (which, by 
definition, consists simply of all the 
causally relevant factors, for the phe- 
nomena that concern us, that we do not 
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include as variables within the system). 
Perhaps the only breach in that corres- 
pondence is that sometimes we take 
systematically into account various re- 
lational properties, that is, properties of 
a society which derive from its relations 
with other societies, such as its degree of 
economic dependence. But if external 
events and conditions are of considerable 
importance to modernization we shall 
have to do much better than that. In 
particular, we shall have to give up the 
tacit assumption that the “boundaries” 
of our theoretical systems correspond in 
any way to the geopolitical “boundaries” 
of a single country. Variables syste- 
matically considered in accounting for 
the modernization of society A will have 
to include, not only properties of that 
society, but also properties of its rela- 
tions with other societies, properties of 
the other societies themselves, and prop- 
erties of the various networks within 
which the society exists. Were this done, 
it would change the character of modern 
sociological theory very substantially. 
Such theories, it might be noted, 
might help us to move towards a far 
more satisfactory formulation of “inde- 
pendence” than we now have. For it 
might prove possible to define the cru- 
cial concepts of political independence, 
economic independence, and cultural in- 
dependence quite strictly if they were 
construed as conditions whose extent was 
reflected in the relative strengths of 
correlations between properties of the 
country in question and properties of its 
external relations, of other countries, of 
international networks, and the like. 
There is one point which deserves 
particular emphasis, and that is the 
need to take systematically into account 
certain properties of the international 
networks themselves. Many of these 
contextual properties have clearly 
changed continually over the past two 
or so centuries and have thereby altered 
substantially the “requirements” for 
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development as a national society. For 
example, to acquire the basic comple- 
ment of industries that today identifies 
the relatively developed economy clearly 
requires much more development than 
did the complement identifying the rela- 
tively “developed” national economy in 
1900. Moreover, a similar secular in- 
flation has affected related characteris- 
tics: the minimum scale for a relatively 
independent developed society today, 
for example, is much larger than it was 
a century ago. 


THE DEVELOPED WEST AND THE 
THIRD WORLD 


Another critical fact deserving more 
careful analysis is that the impetus for 
the present organization of the world 
into a network of national societies 
came initially from Europe. 

The rise of both the state-system and 
modern capitalism in Europe and their 
forceful extension in the form of im- 
perialism to Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America led to the construction of the 
imperial systems, and of North Atlantic 
hegemony more generally, and brought 
into being almost everywhere a stratum 
of “liaison elites.’ Sometimes these 
have been imposed colonial representa- 
tives and native authorities; sometimes 
client regimes; sometimes national lead- 
ers. But in all cases the “liaison elite” 
has provided the indispensable struc- 
tural linkage between the centers and the 
peripheries of the Western, or capitalist, 
international political economy. Impe- 
rialism also brought into being its 
counterpart, the movement for national 
independence—which, after the October 
Revolution, became inevitably anti- 
capitalist in character. As E. H. Carr 
has observed, on the periphery the Rus- 
sian Revolution was seen “not only as a 
revolt against bourgeois capitalism in the 
most backward western country, but as 
a revolt against western imperialism in 
the most advanced eastern country.” 
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And Russia itself became a nascent al- 
ternative to the North Atlantic center 
—a position that was crucial to the 
emergence of the Third World countries 
as formally “independent” following 
World War II. Imperialism, it also seems 
reasonable to suppose, has not been un- 
related to the industrialization of the 
Western center and the nonindustriali- 
zation of the periphery, and thus ‘not 
unrelated to the increasingly unequal 
distribution of power and material well- 
being between them, a tendency no less 
evident today than in the past. 

With inequalities in the capitalist 
world increasing, and with the liaison 
elites firmly positioned and playing 
their indispensable role in the structure 
of international capitalism, many mili- 
tant nationalists consider it impossible 
for their countries to develop within the 
confines of that world. And, thus, mili- 
tant nationalism has, almost every- 
where, become revolutionary in relation 
to Third World governments, and seces- 
sionist in relation to the Western-cen- 
tered political economy. For, as was 
said, many nationalists believe that de- 
velopment can and will proceed rapidly 
only when the existing elites have been 
forcefully removed from power and the 
existing ties to the capitalist world re- 
placed by ties to the socialist world. 
Neither Western capitalism, increasingly 
centered in the United States, nor Third 
World nationalism (increasingly the 
form which revolutionary anticapitalism 
assumes) is, however, a spent force on 
the world scene. And the historic ten- 
sion between them, heightened and re- 
defined by imperialism’s early creation, 
the white-nonwhite categorical distinc- 
tion, is—even more than the tension be- 
tween the United States and Russia it- 
self—a very significant feature of mod- 
ern societal evolution. 

To postulate a very broad organizing 
“tension,” as I do here, is, of course, to 
summarize, under a single heading, a 
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very large number of discrete, and quali- 
tatively quite heterogeneous, encounters. 
By the same token, as Arthur Danto has 
pointed out, to state that the tension 
exists is still to say nothing about the 
direction of its resolution. In order to 
discuss that, one would have to offer 
additional interpretations of current and 
past events. For present purposes, 
fortunately, it is not necessary to go into 
the matter because all we need to discuss 
here is the tension itself, and not its 
probable resolution. From this analy- 
sis comes the hypothesis that under the 
conditions obtaining for peripheral or 
Third World countries in the North At- 
lantic-centered portion of the global 
political economy, their modernization 
is unlikely; whereas under the condi- 
tions obtaining in underdeveloped 
countries within the socialist portion, 
such development is both possible and 
likely to be relatively rapid. In the 
context in which I presented it, this 
hypothesis is distinctly political, and its 
a priori plausibility is thus likely to de- 
pend on one’s own political commit- 
ments (or on one’s reading of the Soviet 
Union’s external relationships). But it 
is by no means only a political hypothe- 
sis. Variations on the theme have beer 
more or less persuasively argued by 
Paul Baran, Andre Gunder Frank, and 
Maurice Dobb—to name but three. 

In conformity with a theme running 
throughout this paper, the hypothesis 
stresses the role of context in develop- 
ment. Abstractly, it claims that whether 
a society modernizes depends on the 
kind of international setting in which 
it exists. Stated so qualitatively and 
categorically, although there is some 
supporting evidence, it is far from com- 
pelling. There is, however, no reason to 
leave it in its sharply qualitative form. 
“Whether a society modernizes” can be 
extended to read “whether and to what 
extent”; “kind of context” can be made 
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a matter of the degree to which a coun- 
try participates in each international 
political economy; in addition, a soci- 
ety’s place (top, middle, bottom) 
within the international system should 
be included, as well as other related 
information. 

One derived question concerns inter- 
national stratification and the role of 
multinational corporations. The latter 
are particularly important since they, in 
many ways, represent one of the most 
developed forces for “Western moderni- 
zation.” By “international stratifica- 
tion,” I understand the relative ranking 
or standing of countries within an inter- 
national network that is defined, in 
part, by the unequal distribution of 
power, both of potential power (for ex- 
ample, military capacity) and realized 
power (relative well-being). Because I 
am concerned with the multinational cor- 
poration, 1 shall focus on the Western- 
centered network. It is not possible to 
claim that the countries in that network 
exhibit a simple order with respect to 
power, but there are ordered groupings. 
And, as Myrdal and others have argued, 
the evidence points to increasing in- 
equality in realized power or material 
well-being, but to decreasing inequality 
in potential power (capacity to control 
militarily). 

The key question is whether the multi- 
national corporations contribute to the 
increasing inequality, help to stem it (as 
we would expect if they were contribut- 
ing substantially to development), or 
have no effect. Theoretically, the argu- 
ment for expecting them to further in- 
ternational inequalities is straightfor- 
ward. Relatively well-off countries are 
those with fairly well-defined national 
economies or in fairly developed regional 
economies. For underdeveloped econo- 
mies, modernization lies, in part, in 
moving in these directions, that is, to- 
ward having a well-defined national 
economy or toward being part of an in- 
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creasingly interdependent regional econ- 
omy (in which, however, power differ- 
ences among participants are not so 
great as to erase the advantages gained 
by the larger production system). 
Multinational corporations, however, 
stand across the paths to these possibili- 
ties. Although technologically unusual 
in several ways—-and that is important 
—oil companies nevertheless point 
clearly to the conflict of interests: the 
political economy of oil coincides with 
no national or regional economy and is, 
in effect, an international network in its 
own right. A given producing unit in a 
Third World country is much more a 
part of the international oil complex 
than of the economy of the society in 
which it is located. The conflict over 
division of returns is too obvious to call 
for comment. 

The empirical data necessary to begin 
answering the question are not yet in 
hand, partly because too little time has 
passed for the effects to become clear, 
and partly because the data are hard to 
obtain. There are data on the short- 
run effects of direct foreign investment 
in Third World countries, and they tend 
to be quite favorable: on most indica- 
tors, there is a good relation between an 
economy’s short-run performance and 
new foreign investment. But there are 
so many reasons for discounting these 
results—particularly since some of the 
data on longer-run effects that are be- 
ginning to become available flatly show 
the opposite—that the question, from 
an empirical point of view, must be 
considered completely open. In short, 
some strong theoretical arguments re- 
garding the role of the multinational 
corporation support the general conten- 
tion of Baran and Frank about modern- 
ization under capitalism, but there are 
almost no clear data on the question. 
And the effect of these corporations on 
international inequality in general, and 
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on specific countries in particular, re- 
mains a fertile field for inquiry. 
Class-forming tendencies within Third 
„World political economies are another 
derivative concern. Is there any evi- 
dence that the “liaison elites,” which 
formal political independence broke up 
in many places, are re-emerging? His- 
torically, these elites have been remark- 
ably unstable in terms of actual person- 
nel, and although they have been a good 
deal more stable in terms of the kinds of 
personnel that formed them, they have 
been no Rock of Gibraltar in that re- 
spect either. The changes in personnel 
occasioned by political independence 
may therefore well have been only that 
and no more. In examining class-form- 
ing patterns in Third World countries, 
one sees first that most of our past 
theories are irrelevant if interpreted lit- 
erally. The mechanisms of inequality 
are, over-all, not so much like those in 
nineteenth-century European societies as 
like those in developed welfare societies. 
Education is highly consequential for in- 
dividual career lines; wage patterns are 
collectively administered, and rural in- 
comes, too, are largely administered. 

The second point is that, despite the 
shortness of time and the paucity of 
data, there are strong indications that 
in most Third World countries, internal 
inequality is increasing. The educated 
are markedly more advantaged; urban 
workers are relatively well-off; unem- 
ployment is high and increasing; rural 
populations are poor. The main divi- 
sions in well-being are between city and 
countryside, with secondary lines within 
cities. However, there is usually no very 
sharp break between salary and wage 
earners, there being a continuous grada- 
tion here. The break comes, rather, very 
near the top, with some of the relatively 
well-educated being much better off 
than anyone else. So clear is this that, 
in many countries, a distinctive name for 
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this small group at the top has been 
popularly coined. i 

These trends reflect a state of affairs 
which one would expect if the Baran- 
Frank thesis were right. Some of the 


“usual” patterns during early develop- 


ment are evident—notably, the rural- 
urban differentiation. But what some 
have called a “labor aristocracy” exists 
within the cities. If we postulate a 
continuing, but re-forming, “liaison 
elite,” who manage income-distribution 
so as to minimize political disturbances 
—that is, a “welfare-oriented” liaison- 
elite—the various patterns fall into 
place. The rich countries pull ahead 
of the poor countries, which, neverthe- 
less, are, on the average, getting slightly 
better off each year. Within the poor 
countries, however, the cities, the out- 
posts of the metropoles, absorb almost 
all of this annual increment, and the 
countryside thereby stays the same, at 
best, and, in most places, becomes pro- 
gressively worse off, at least relatively. 
Within the cities, a small group, jointly 
a part of their own society and of the 
metropoles, become socially, politically, 
and economically distinct, and are an- 
chored in place by their function within 
the complex system of international 
capitalism. 

A related topic is entrepreneurial 
behavior within Third World countries. 
The unfortunate effect of the “psycho- 
logism” that has come to characterize 
the study of entrepreneurs is that it has 
deflected the generic question, which is: 
How do people come to change their be- 
havior so that its effects on the larger 
settings in which they act are of definite 
kinds? It may be that attitude change 
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is important—but it may also be the 
case that it is not. In any case, in 
Third World countries, one knows in 
principle the kinds of structural changes 
which must occur if the economies are to 
develop (or to continue to develop). 
Hence, effective “entrepreneurial be- 
havior” can usually be given quite defi- 
nite functional content—as the kinds of 
behaviors that contribute directly to 
those kinds of structural changes. 
Hence, whatever the attitudes of local 
businessmen, the first question is 
whether the resources available to them 
are, in principle, anywhere near being 
sufficient for them to engage in these 
kinds of change-producing or innovating 
behaviors, . There is little evidence that 
they are, that the resources are, in 
principle, mobilizable—precisely because 
of the large structural discontinuities in 
the economies and the strategic place of 
foreign interests ‘within them. Joining 
the liaison elite, and performing within 
the larger capitalist structure (not try- 
ing to reshape and develop a national 
economy), is thus rational behavior for 
Third World businessmen. But in the 
nature of the case, such behavior is un- 
likely to be “entrepreneurial” in its 
effects. 


* 4 a 


This paper does not admit of a formed 
conclusion. But perhaps it raises yet 
another question: Is it possible that our 
concern with “modernization,” as a set 
of very general trends, has the objective 
effect of being, whether so intended or 
not, in the nature of a “diversion” from 
the key problems of Third World devel- 
opment? 
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Europe and the Third World 


By PETER Lyon 


ABSTRACT: Europe and the Third World are both richly 
evocative, rather than exact, terms, as immediately becomes 
apparent if we trace—however lightly—some of their varying 
~ connotations from their origins to today. The idea of Europe 
is ancient, ambiguous, and multivariable.. The Third World 
is a powerful myth and a practical anachronism. European 
colonialism and decolonization—especially that of Britain and 
France—have left many legacies which provide opportunities 
for continuing ties today and help or hinder new definitions, 
declaratory and operational, of purposes, policies, and pro- 
cedures. The future of Europe and the future of the Third 
World are two profoundly open and complex sets of possibili- 
ties which will, in some manner, undoubtedly interact. Any 
substantial political rearrangements in Europe will, it is most 
likely, be inaugaurated and practiced without any substantial 
influence from the Third World. If greater European unity is 
accomplished, then Europe could become a great benefactor to 
some, or most, of the countries of the Third World. Europe 
and the Third World are, in many important senses, comem- 
bers of one world. 
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UROPE and the Third World are 

both richly evocative rather than 
exact notions; both are rather vague 
appellations and must always be con- 
strued in the context in which they are 
used and with full awareness of their 
ambiguities and varying amplitudes. 
The need to do this immediately becomes 
apparent if we trace—however lightly— 
some of their changing connotations 
from their origins to today. For Europe 
is a very ancient political label, whereas 
the Third World is very new, and also 
very variable. 

Europe owes its name to the Greek 
eurus, broad, and op, to see, or ops, the 
face, in allusion to “the broad face of 
the earth.” For the Greeks, as later 
for the Romans, the word Europe was 
associated rather with myth than with 
science. Subsequently, the history of 
Europe has been strongly and recur- 
rently punctuated by debates, fights, 
battles, and wars, many of which have, 
explicitly or implicitly, involved impor- 
tant practical political questions, posed 
again and again, with ever renewing en- 
ergy, in many epochs: What is Europe? 
Where do its boundaries run? Is it 
coextensive with, or really a cradle of, 
Christendom, or of civilization, or of 
modernity? Is its eastern frontier prop- 
erly to be regarded as the Elbe, the 
Oder-Neisse Line, the Urals, or some 
other boundary? Any general history 
of Europe inevitably has to grapple with 


1See Denys Hay, Europe: The Emergence 
of an Idea (Edinburgh: At the University 
Press, 1957; New York: Harper, 1966); See 
also W. Gordon East, Historical Geography of 
Europe (London: Methuen, 1935); Chris- 
topher Dawson, Understanding Europe (Lon- 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1952); Max Beloff, 
Europe and the Europeans (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1957). The best general study of 
contemporary European politico-strategic prob- 
lems is Alastair Buchan, ed., Europes Fu- 
ture, Europe’s Choices: Models of Western 
Europe in the 1970’s (London: Chatto and 
Windus, for the Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1969). 
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such teasing questions; but it also has to 
deal with the expansion—and then the 
rapid contraction—of European coloniz- 
ing activities overseas. And in several 
senses, conceptually and actually, the 
Third World is the heir and victim, 
legatee and beneficiary of Europe’s—and 
especially Western Europe’s—former as- 
cendancy in the affairs of the world. 

A hundred years ago, Europe ap- 
peared, in effect, to rule the world. 
Two-thirds of the world was virtually a 
power vacuum where great powers 
roamed almost at will, annexing terri- 
tory, exacting tribute and extraterri- 
torial privileges, and paying heed only 
to other great powers when they met 
face. to face. This they did either in 
Europe, for all of them were then 
European powers, and, apart from Rus- 
sia, all were Western European powers, 
or as Britain and France, then the 
world’s two. premier colonizing powers, - 
did when they confronted each other at 
Fashoda in southern Sudan or along the 
banks of the great river Mekong in the 
late nineteenth century. The ascen- 
dancy of European powers in the af- 
fairs of the world was weakened and 
then brought to an end by the fact, and 


_the consequences, of two world wars 


which originated, and were fiercely 
fought, in Europe. During, and in the 
immediate aftermath of, the Second. 
World War, paramount military power, 
in world terms, finally passed from 
Western Europe, and active Russian- 
American rivalry inaugurated an era 
commonly known as the cold war. This 
was an epoch of military and politico- 
diplomatic bipolarity which overlaid and 
affected the various, and, in the 1940’s 
and early 1950’s, often reluctant, acts 
of decolonization performed by Euro- 
pean powers. Decolonization proceeded 
in the 1940’s and 1950’s, not least be- 
cause both the United States and the 
Soviet Union, for quite distinct reasons, 
were opposed to the continuance of the 
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overseas empires of the West European 
powers. In the 1960’s, and particularly 
after the Soviet-American confrontation 
over Cuba, and the Chinese attack on 
India—both in October 1962—an am- 
biguous Russian-American. condition of 
détente, which continues today, was 
inaugurated, Russia and the United 
States became, in some respects, part- 
ners as well as rivals. 

In the 1960’s, and most probably 
throughout the 1970’s, the military as- 
cendancy of the two so-called superpow- 
. ers over all other powers has been main- 
tained to prolong and attenuate military 
bipolarity. But the continuing decolon- 
ization, and the ambiguities of détente, 
encourage political and diplomatic poly- 
centrism, a condition of pluralism in the 
international system.’ Newly indepen- 
dent states no longer exist merely as 
exposed minorities avnarently on suf- 
ferance in the interstices of the super- 
powers’ alliance systems; they are con- 
scious of their numbers and of their 
opportunities for maneuver and for as- 
sociation in some of the many interna- 
tional organizations, most of which have 
come into being during the past twenty- 
five years, and many only in the past 
ten years, Today, even the spokesmen 
of the smallest and newest of states can 
make their voices be heard in world 
forums, and demand that their dignity 
be respected. This is one of the most 
novel and, in some ways, surprising 
factors of an age overshadowed by nu- 
clear power, in an era of world-wide 
politics. 

European scholars have left, or rather, 
have uncovered, many cherished na- 
tional legacies in the lands overseas 
which they once ruled, and have often 
made considerable contributions to the 
protohistories with which national 
movements, prospectively and retro- 
spectively, endow-themselves. It would 
easily be possible to illustrate this by 
reference to Asia—citing German dis- 
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covery of Kautilya’s notorious Machia- 
vellian manual of statecraft, an exari- 
ple of Indian Machiavellianism many 
millennia before the Florentine’s name 
became synonymous with Realpolitik, 
or the contribution of Dutch and British 
scholarship in uncovering the former 
glories of the once great trading empires 
of what is now called the Indonesian 
archipelago, or the work of French 
scholars in uncovering the former splen- 
dors of Angkor to provide Prince 
Sihanouk of Cambodia with present- 
day inspiration. Throughout Africa, 
too, European scholarship as well as 
European colonial activities have made 
their mark, as can be briefly indicated 
here. 

European colonial rule was imposed 
in different parts of Africa over a period 
of three hundred years, but, for the most 
part, only in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Much recent schol- 
arship has shown that the encroaching 
Europeans did not always encounter 
stagnant societies. Quite often, they 
met creative and vital peoples who were 
evolving their own social and political 
patterns. It is this selfsame recent 
scholarship which is making it possible 
to begin to appreciate the richness and 
relative sophistication of some of these 
societies: the ancient empire of Ethi- 
opia; the Nok culture of Nigeria ex- 
tending back to the pre-Christian era: 
the mysterious Zimbabwe culture in 
southeastern Africa; the great King- 
doms of Songhai, Mati, and the Kanur? 
in West Africa; the Merina monarchy in 
Madagascar; and the warrior leadership 
of the great Zulu Chaka, to mention 
only the most prominent examples. 
Trade and cultural exchange flourished 
with North Africa and the Middle East 
and with the outside world. Today, this 
past is an inspiration and a fruitful 
source of myth; European contributions 
often have been constructive as well as 
destructive. 
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Europe today is literally a continent, 
comprising thirty countrtes, whereas the 
Third World (intrinsically a more 
metaphorical phrase, roughly connoting 
all the newly independent, formerly, 
colonial, poor countries) now comprises 
seventy or eighty different countries, the 
actual number depending on which cri- 
teria are employed when counting mem- 
bership of this hazy “world.” It fol- 
lows anyway that the possible patterns 
of action and reaction even in interstate 
relations alone can run into many thou- 
sands, not least because decolonization 
means an end of the near-exclusivity 
of metropolitan-colonial bilateral ties. 
Gaining national independence axio- 
matically encourages multilateral inter- 
national transactions. And there are, 
of course, business corporations, profes- 
sional associations, and an enormous 
number of other enterprises with inter- 
national connections enmeshing Europe 
with the Third World. Clearly, no sim- 
ple view of their present-day interrela- 
tionships can be at all adequate. But 
the legacies of decolonization are con- 
siderable and it is as well to turn to 
these first, after looking briefly at the 
phrase the “Third World.” 

The catch phrase the Third World, 
or le tiers monde, first arose in France 
in the middle 1950’s to connote collec- 
tively the decolonized areas at a time 
when it required some effort on the part 
of the newly independent states to avoid 
conscription into. American alliances or 
overseas base agreements, and when 
they were collectively designated by 
some American strategists as “the gray 
areas.” There is a certain irony in the 
fact that the so-called Third World was 
defined, if explicitly at all, in terms of 
simple dichotomies: they were the new, 
not the old; the former colonial areas, 
not the erstwhile colonizers; the poor, 
not the rich. The Third World is a 
political, not a geographical expression. 
Is it also a cultural expression? In part, 
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though very loosely, it is. Perhaps it is 
more accurate to say that the phrase 
“the Third World” connotes a large and 
loose community of sentiment, of shared 
emotions, ambitions, and versions. 
Emotions—and ideas—have formative, 
creative, and destructive power. But an 
idea (or set of ideas—what is commonly 
called an ideology) may be more potent, 
and certainly more popular, for being 
superficial. 

Today, the Third World is a power- 
ful popular myth and a practical anach- 
ronism. It is a myth, in the sense that 
it is apparently believed in by sizable 
segments of the intelligentsia—espe- 
cially the non-Communist left wings of 
many countries. The term is practically 
an anachronism for the reason that there 
has never been, either at the time when 
the notion was launched or ever since, 
a “third force” in any united sense, but 
there certainly is, and there will con- 
tinue to be, a Third World of the non- 
aligned states who concert together oc- 
casionally in small meetings, as at Bri- 
oni (Tito’s holiday island, where he met 
with Nehru and Nasser as early as 1956 
and where there have been several inti- 
mate discussions with nonaligned lead- 
ers since) or in much larger meetings 
such as the Belgrade Summit Meeting of 
the Nonaligned of September 1961 or 
the Cairo Non-Aligned Summit Meeting 
of October 1964, or at United Nations 
forums. Professor J. D. B. Miller is 
undoubtedly right, however, when he 
writes that “a third world characterised 
by unity, purpose, and effective tactics, 
is a chimera.” 7 


2See J. D. B. Miller, The Politics of The 
Third World (London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1966), p. 126; and J. D. B. Miller’s 
“Political and Ideological Trends of the Un- 
derdeveloped Nations,” The American Scholar, 
vol. 37, no. 4 (Autumn 1968), pp. 591-602. 
See also Peter Lyon, Neutralism (Leicester: 
Leicester University Press, 1963) ; Peter Lyon, 
“Neutrality and the Emergence of the Concept 
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DECOLONIZATION 


When, in the future, scholars come to 
examine the history of the past twenty 
or thirty years with the dubious. benefit 
of more documentation, but without the 
ambiguous assistance of actual partici- 
pants in the events that they seek to 
understand, they will surely need to try 
to account for the swift, and sometimes 
outwardly unresistant, abdication of 
their extensive overseas colonial empires 
by West European powers. There will 
surely be a need to make due allowance 
for the loss of morale and self-confidence 
by a large part of the European political 
elites, the spread of a pervasive sense of 
guilt about the allegedly intrinsic evils 
of alien rule, and their agonized and 
ambiguous feelings about their station 
in the world and their proper duties— 
especially towards their former colonies. 
Alexis de Tocqueville and Lord Acton 
have shown, in different contexts, how a 
governing class in decline is eager to 
propagate ideas that will ensure its own 
destruction; how revolutions are not 
initially risings of the people but an ab- 
ication of authority, a dissolution of 
fundamental loyalties, a loss of self- 
confidence, a moral crisis, a bankruptcy 
of belief. 

With retrospective wisdom, some peo- 
ple nowadays proclaim their belief in 
the superficial paradox that a country 
has to lose a war and overseas colonies 
in order adequately to reorganize the 
national economy, in order to regain an 
over-all national energy and purposeful- 
ness, as Japan and Germany, in large 
measure, now have done, and as Britain, 








of Neutralism,” Review of Polities (April 
1960), pp. 255-268; “Nonalignment and the 
Cairo Conference,” Peace News, November 20, 
1964; “Neutralism and Polycentrism,” Survey: 
A Journal of Soviet and East European Stud- 
ies (January 1966), pp. 35-42; and Peter 
Lyon, “Neutrality, Neutralism and Nonalign- 
ment,” International Relations, vol. 3, no. 
6 (October 1968), pp. 444-450. 
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so far, has not. The brief but harsh 
German occupation of France and of 
the Netherlands wrought lasting psy- 
chological and other changes in these 
metropoles, just as protracted and irre- 
versible as the changes brought about 
in their colonies by the also harsh, and 
similarly brief, Japanese occupations in 
Southeast Asia. Throughout Western 
Europe the destruction and debilitations 
brought by war also caused a loss of 
verve and derring-do for colonial activi- 
ties overseas. Such attitudes accompa- 
nied and outlasted the austerities of 
the immediate postwar period. 

In Britain, perhaps more than in any 
of the other West European countries, 
the sense of historical defeat has been 
most protracted and ambiguous, espe- 
cially because she was, in an important 
sense, the only undefeated European 
belligerent—apart from Russia, a Eu- 
rasian power. At first, Britain’s war- 
time performance and her status as one 
of “the big three”? in the immediate 
postwar period seemed to give a buoy- 
ancy, a boldness of experimentation, of 
improvisation, to British decolonization 
and consequent new-state-making, which 
other West European powers lacked in 
the immediate aftermath of the Second 
World War. While the United States 
was transferring political power in the 
Philippines, Britain was preparing to do 
much the same, on a much vaster scale, 
with far less preparation and in the face 
of much greater difficulties, throughout 
Southern Asia. Within two years, the 
former “British” India had spawned the 
newly independent nascent nation-states 
of India and Pakistan as well as Burma 
and Ceylon. But this rapid partition of 
the former “British” India was hardly 
an exemplary act meriting the unam- 


3W. T. R. Fox, who first used the term 
“superpowers” in his book The Superpowers, 
published in 1944, then regarded the British 
empire as a superpower, along with the United 
States and the Soviet Union, 
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biguously overweaning and self-con- 
gratulatory praise with which it is still 
so often described in Britain. By the 
late 1960’s, Britain no longer enjoyed 
any especial reputation as an exemplary 
decolonizer. This was despite, or per- 
haps because of, the fact that the mem- 
bership of the Comonwealth of Nations 
had risen frorn six independent states in 
1945 to nine in 1950 and to twenty-nine 
by January 1969. By this time, France 
had shrugged off her several colonial 
albatrosses in Africa, as well as in Asia, 
while Britain was still saddled, and stag- 
gering, with the problem of Rhodesia 
and troubled by the legacies of some 
colonial responsibilities such as Gi- 
bralter, Anguilla, Fiji, and Hong Kong. 

Any full analysis of Britain’s record 
of decolonization would have to ‘accord 
due place to the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the degree to which this has 
helped or hindered British statecraft 
since 1945, There is, by now, a verv 
extensive literature’ on this subject, 
which encompasses, not only the end of 
British colonial rule in what was once 
about one fifth of the world’s land area, 
but also involved, and still involves, ex- 
tensive trade, investment, communica- 
tions, and cultural networks, not least of 
which is the Sterling Area.‘ Those who 
have written the most interesting and 
incisive general analyses of the Common- 
wealth, particularly the most sophisti- 
cated defenses of it, have usually not 
been Englishmen. Most notably, this 
company includes two Australians, Pro- 
fessors Sir Keith Hancock and J. D. B. 
Miller; a Canadian, Leonard Beaton; 
and an Irishman, Professor Nicholas 
Mansergh, Smuts Professor of the His- 


4 See Christopher McMahon, Sterling in the 
Sixties (London: Oxford University Press, for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1964) and Miss Susan Strange’s forthcoming 
study of the politics of the Sterling Area to be 
published under the same auspices. 
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tory of the British Commonwealth in 
the University of Cambridge, England.’ 

Of all the West European powers, 
France, throughout the 1960’s, has been 
the most assiduous and successful in 
courting the countries of the Third 
World. France, just before, during, and 
now after, the presidency of de Gaulle, 
has worked hard at transmuting former 
colonial-client relationships into formally 
equal diplomatic ties, with renewed eco- 
nomic and cultural connections. It is 
important to remember, too, that some 
of the initiatives for these ties have 
come from the former colonies them- 
selves. In particular, a first Interna- 
tional Conference of Francophone Coun- 
tries (les pays francophonie) met in 
Niamey the capital of the Republic of 
Niger, in February 1969, where it was 
agreed to promote joint cultural, edu- 
cational, and technological co-opera- 
tion among French-speaking countries. 
These, it was claimed, numbered ap- 
proximately 210 million people in 
thirty-three countries where French is 
spoken as an official or a national lan- 
guage. ss 

‘The extent of French influence in the 
Third World is difficult to discern 
clearly because of the variety of agree- 
ments and arrangements which succes- 
sive French governments have made. 


š For bibliographical guidance, see A. R. 
Hewitt, Guide to Resources for Commonwealth 
Studies in London, Oxford, and Cambridge 
(London: Athlone Press, 1957) and especially; 
W. K. Hancock, Survey of Comonwealth Af- 
fairs (London: Oxford University Press, for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1937-1952); J. D. B. Miller, The Common- 
wealth in the World, 3rd ed. (London: Duck- 
worth, 1965) ; Leonard Beaton, Commonwealth 
in a New Era: Pioneers of an Open World 
(London: Trade Policy Research Centre, 
1969). Mr. Beaton is, in addition, editor of 
the distinguished quarterly The Round Table, 
which is devoted to Commonwealth and world 
affairs. See also Nicholas Mansergh, The 
Commonwealth Experience (London: Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 1969). 
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The Island of Reunion, for example, is 
an Overseas Department, while the 
Comoro Islands, near to Madagascar, 
are designated an “Overseas Territory,” 
as is Djibouti, which is now probably 
France’s most difficult colonial problem 
because of the conflicting claims made 
upon it by its neighbors, Ethiopia and 
Somalia. Apart from these few remain- 
ing French colonies, there are six inde- 
pendent states which are members of the 
French community—Chad, the Central 
African Republic (CAR), Congo-Braz- 
zaville, Gabon, Madagascar, and Sene- 
gal. Another seven states are joined 
with these in the French-speaking 
OCAM group: Cameroun, Dahomey, 
Ivory Coast, Niger, Mauritania, Togo, 
and Upper Volta. France also has spe- 
cial agreements with “radical” states 
such as Mali, Algeria, and Guinea, as 
well as maintaining close relations with 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

But, undoubtedly, some of France’s 
main links with her former colonies are 
those maintained through the aegis of 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC). Because of French insistence, 
the EEC began life with a colonial leg- 
acy when, in 1956-1957, during the ne- 
gotiations leading to the Rome treaty 
which established the EEC, France in- 
sisted on provisions being made for her 
dependencies as a condition of her own 
membership in the EEC. And the first 
Yaoundé Convention of July 1963 
stemmed from France’s continued de- 
termination to make and maintain spe- 
cial privileges and preferences for four- 
teen of her former African colonies 
within the framework of EEC. A new 
agreement of association was signed by 
the EEC and eighteen African states 
plus Malagasy (also at Yaoundé) in 
July 1969, and now has to be ratified by 
all the twenty-four states concerned. 
Furthermore, France, in recent years, 
has exhibited the unique capacity to 
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send in a battalion of paratroopers to 
bolster an insecure African government 
without invoking the otherwise pre- 
dictable outbursts of indignation and 
accusations of “neocolonialism” which 
might usually be expected to occupy 
many hours of debate in the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity or in the United 
Nations on such an occasion. There 
was scarcely a murmur of protest when 
France despatched detachments from 
her “Force d’ Intervention” to assist 
President Francois Tobalbaye to deal 
with opposition militants in the northern 
deserts of land-locked Chad, or when, in 
December 1967, men from the same 
force helped the government of the 
CAR, or earlier when they intervened on 
the side of the late President Leon M’ba 
when he was having difficulties ruling 
Gabon. 

It used to be said by many people in 
Paris that France was able to accomp- 
lish this paternalism, what some call 
neocolonialism, because President de 
Gaulle had close friendly relations with 
many Francophone leaders, who firmly 
believed that he was the benefactor, the 
great decolonizer, who gave them their 
political independence. This may well 
have been so in a number of cases. But 
to explain continuing ties after de 
Gaulle’s political demise, one has to 
look elsewhere. A “second generation” 
of African leaders, mostly military men 
who deposed the original leaders after 
independence, is now quickly coming to 
the fore. For them, the main attraction 
of France is the material benefits which 
links with that country can bring. 
Throughout the 1950’s and 1960's, 
France boasted that, per head of her 
population, she gave more aid to her 
colonies and former colonies than any 
other country in the world. This was 
probably true, but there are some signs 
that this era is now coming to an end. 

Although Belgium and—in general— 
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the British left behind them in Africa 
fairly populous states, the French left 
behind a cluster of what are often still 
termed “client states,” most with popu- 
. lations of less than two million and al- 
most all heavily dependent on French 
aid if they are to maintain even a sem- 
blance of what is suggestively, but sel- 
dom at all clearly, called “viability.” 
What can be added, but not explained 
or elaborated here, is that “moderniza- 
tion’”—either French or American style 
—is not the present or future course for 
any of the countries of the Third World. 
Modernization, in some sense or other of 
this much used and abused word, is the 
continuing experience of most of them. 

It is interesting to speculate whether 
Portugal’s apparently obdurate determi- 
nation to continue as a colonial power 
(while continuing to insist with trans- 
parent guile that her overseas provinces 
are all part of metropolitan Portugal), 
lasting into the late 1960’s and perhaps 
throughout the 1970s, is to be at all 
significantly accounted for by her rela- 
tive noninvolvement in the Second World 
War and by the fact that the same war 
virtually left her colonies untouched and 
unattacked. It now appears that Portu- 
gal, the first of the Western European 
overseas adventurers at the dawn of the 
age of the reconnaisances will, through 
her colonies in Angola and Mozambique, 
and in Macao and Timor, confirm the 
truth of the biblical maxim that the first 
shall be last and the last first. 

In fact, each of the former colonizing 
powers è of Western Europe has main- 
tained cultural and economic links with 
their former colonies, even when their 
parting with political and military power 
was reluctant, bitter, and bloody. To- 
day, there is a reactivation of Dutch 
interests in Indonesia. French cultural 
and economic interests in what they 

6 See the special issue on “Colonialism and 


Decolonization” in Journal of Contemporary 
History, vol. 4, no. 1, 1969. 
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named Indo-China never have been en- 
tirely extinct, however bad political re- 
lations may be at times. 


Tue FUTURE OF GERMANY 


The future of Germany (with the 
status of Berlin as a central symbolic 
and substantive issue) is the heart of 
what can, without any exaggeration, be 
called the European problem. It is al- 
ways at the center of any discussions 
with the Russian government on their 
obsessive theme of European security. 
And, given a large, industrious people, 
such as the Germans undoubtedly are, 
politically split into two, and kept that 
way, mostly by outsiders, then there is 
bound to be serious uncertainty and in- 
security as long as the division persists. 
But there are also many people in Eu- 
rope, not least the Russians, who fear 
that reunification of Germany would 
pose an even greater threat to their 
security than a continuance. The peo- 
ples and governments of the Third 
World are unable to influence their sit- 
uation significantly, either for better or 
worse. 

The Germans have recovered their 
strength and self-confidence and are the 
more formidable because they are, to- 
day, animated by sober pursuits rather 
than by zealotry. Now, as the fourth 
most powerful economy in the world, 
coming after the United States, the So- 
viet Union, and Japan, in terms of 
Gross National Product (GNP), the 
Federal Republic of Germany cannot 
but be of great economic consequence in 
the world, as German trade investment 
and aid activities throughout the Third 
World and elsewhere amply attest. 
Militarily, and even diplomatically, 
Germany has, hitherto, been a negligible 
influence outside Europe since 1945, but, 
economically, she is now virtually a 
world power. In 1968, West Germany 
ranked second to the United States as 
the world’s leading donor of aid to poor ` 
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countries; and her aid was 1.24 per cent 
of GNP, according to the Organization 
for European Co-operation and Develop- 
ntent (OECD), whereas United States 
aid came to 0.65 percent of its GNP. 
Roughly, West German capital assis- 
tance went to Asia and technical aid to 
Africa; German economic-aid activities 
in Latin America were mainly in the 
form of private credits. Most of these 
aid programs benefited the German 
economy, and the Deutschemark, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 


Part OF A WORLD ORDER? 


The greatest, and still apparently un- 
attainable, political needs of Western 
Europe today are that the interrelation- 
ships between London, Paris, Bonn, 
Rome, and as many more European capi- 
tals as possible, should be at least as, 
and preferably more, important politi- 
cally than any bilateral ties with either 
Washington or Moscow. If Britain, 
France, and Germany are closely linked, 
not necessarily in any federation or any 
tight, centrally directed system (they are 
already, of course, linked in many other 
ways—through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Organization 
for European Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, and many other regionalist and 
functional organizations), but by virtue 
of certain fundamental identities of out- 
look, policies, and purposes, then Western 
Europe is substantially united. The 
dream of all “good”? Western Europeans, 
the Pax Europa, will have come true. 
No other unity can be substantial and 
lasting. 

If Germany, France, and Britain are 
agreed, then the peace and prosperity of 
little Europe, of Western Europe, is al- 
most assured. Together, they would 
have such a collective ascendancy, such 
a common pool of resources, that they 
could make and maintain the prosperity 
and peace of Little Europe. Together, 
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they could make a S eee unity, a 
lasting peace in Little Europe. But 
difficult as such a peace would be per- 
manently to achieve, unprecedented as it 
is in European history, it is an easy task 
to contemplate when compared with the 
problem of attaining the joint prosperity 
and peace of Greater Europe, through- 
out the whole of Europe. For the peace 
and prosperity of Greater Europe must 
include the United States and the Soviet 
Union as actual or tacit assenters. The 
peace of greater Europe would, indeed 
must, be an integral part of a world-wide 
order and peace, including the Third 
World. If the peace of little Europe 
can only come through political agree- 
ment and a continuing reasonably sta- 
ble balance between Britain, France and 
Germany, then the much more difficult 
task of constructing a peace for Greater 
Europe must involve, not only the peace 
of little Europe but also that of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
(the two great extra-European powers). 
And perhaps in the 1970’s, it will need 
the active association, or at least the 
acquiescence, of Japan, China, and other 
non-European powers of consequence. 
Today, the principal antitheses and 
antagonisms within, or vitally affecting, 
the whole of Europe are not those be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, or be- 
tween London and Paris (which will 
now, perhaps, gradually abate with the 
political eclipse of de Gaulle), or be- 
tween Bucharest and Moscow, or even 
between Tirana and Moscow, or Prague 
and Moscow (though it.is salutary to 
recall that only the first would have been 
emphasized by most people fifteen years 
ago). They are principally those be- 
tween Bonn and Pankow. And any 
Ostpolitik, any eastern-oriented policy 
issuing from Bonn in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, is most likely to exclude any cor- 
diality with East Germany. The Bonn- 
Pankow animosity has been, and seems 
likely to remain, the most unyielding 
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bilateral reciprocal antagonism: the 
principal barrier to any genuine East- 
West European concordance. The 
question of Germany’s future lies at the 
heart of any major European problem. 
Whatever the German Federal Republic 
does in the way of trade, aid, and in- 
vestment in the world at large—whether 
helped or hindered by the continuance 
or abandonment of the Hallstein doc- 
trine—any genuine amelioration of the 
German problem, any move towards 
: German reunification, must involve at 
least the tacit assent of the two world 
‘powers, and will be basically unaffected 
by events in the Third World. 
- The problems of Europe and of the 
Third World can never be permanently 
solved by any general predetermined 
policy, by any grand design (such as 
Multilateral Force, Federated Europe, 
a general and comprehensive European 
Security treaty, or any of the devices 
and desires beloved by ardent Europe- 
ans), whether concocted unilaterally or 
bilaterally, in. the United States, at 
United Nations Commission on Trade 
and Development conferences, or else- 
where. No grand solutions can be im- 
posed, because the multiform character 
and consequences of trying to implement 
any of the proffered large-scale solutions 
(if, that is, they are taken seriously and 
tried) cannot be known clearly in ad- 
vance. They may be inscrutable even 
when attempted, for their implementa- 
tion cannot be a single event, but must 
be a process—or, rather, many processes. 
Politicians and statesmen, members of 
parliament, professional people, voters, 
and all who shape and express public 
opinions, can and should have a bias in 
favor of a Pax Europa, and in favor of 
local peaces throughout the Third World. 
Such biases may even, at times, have 
significant influence on policy. But the 
problems of peace in Europe, and 
throughout the Third World, are princi- 
pally those of survival and coexistence, 
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and only secondarily of cohesion and 
spreading prosperity. Without these 
prudential prerequisites, there can be no 
continual renewal of the rich and diverse 
heritages that have come down from 
Athens, Rome, and elsewhere and no 
further flowering of local traditions and 
culture. Indeed, the heritage and emu- 
lation may be only that of Carthage, an 
early example of destruction of what 
would today be considered a part of the 
Third World, and that destruction came 
from Europe. 

Good relations between European 


_ powers and peoples and the peoples and 


countries of the Third World have not 
been helped in the recent past, and can- 
not be helped in the future, by the sur- 
vival of such dubious pieces of colonial 
folklore as “the Arab (or Asiatic, or 
African, or what you will) only under- 
stands force.” Probably the object of 
such would-be coercive suasion does un- 
derstand force, and may, at times, be 
convinced by it. But it should be re- 
membered that, since 1945, the skill and 
success of West Europeans at adminis- 
tering such lessons have not been nota- 
bly successful—when one recalls Al- 
geria in 1954-1961, Suez in 1956, Rho- 
desia since 1965, or even Anguilla in 
1968. One of the deeply ironic lessons 
of the nuclear age is that the language 
of force is not the only means of com- 
munication and is seldom—if ever—the 
best conceivable mode. 

Considerable and interacting political, 
economic, and social change is, for bet- 
ter or worse, the experience of virtually 
all leaders and of most peoples today 
throughout the world. The peoples of 
Europe as well as those of the Third 
World have become involved in the po- 
litical renaissances and risorgimentos, 
the revolutions and reactions, which are 
sweeping their countries, continents, and 
the world. Pluralism inevitably begets 
flexibility. The continuous and complex 
convulsions and upheavals within the 
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first, second, and third “worlds,” criss- 
crossed as these “worlds” are by new 
regionalist and functionalist schemes, 
are not wholly regrettable processes: a 
flexible world is more likely to remain 
manageable than an outwardly rigid one, 
and absorbable change is preferable to 
convulsive, completely unpredictable 
change. The countries and peoples of 
Europe and those of the Third World 
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are, in many,importantf senses, comem- 
bers of one world-wide international po- 
litical system: this is a system which 
principally, but far from exclusively, 
comprises highly individualistic states, 
each of them, in some respects, caught 
up in the complex ganglion of interna- 
tional associations which altogether con- 
stitute the contemporary international 
order. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Recent Trends in International Economics* 


By ARTHUR I. BLOOMFIELD 


This ‘article attempts to sketch some 
of the main trends in international eco- 
nomics during the five years that have 
elapsed since the last such survey was 
published in Tue Annats.* In so do- 
ing, it provides a guide to some of the 
voluminous literature that has appeared 


- * Because of the frequent references in this 
article to certain economic journals, they will 
be abbreviated as follows: 


AER American Economic Review 
CJEPS Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science 


_CJE Canadian Journal of Economics 
Ec Economica 
Ecra Econometrica 
EJ Economic Journal E 
ER || Economic Record 
IER International Economic Review 
JPE Journal of Political Economy 
Kyk = Kyklos 
Man The Manchester School 
OEP Oxford Economic Papers 
QJE Quarterly Journal of Economics 
RES Review of Economics and Statistics 
WA Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 
1C, P, Kindleberger, “Trends in Interna- 
tional Economics,” Tue Annars, (March 


1965), pp. 170-179. 


since 1965 in the two main theoretical . 
branches of this field: the “pure” (or 
“real”) theory of international trade 
and international monetary (or balance- 
of-payments) theory.? Empirical and 
policy-oriented studies, which comprise ` 
so large and important a part of the 
literature on international economics 
generally, will, in the main, be by-passed. 
Even with regard to purely theoretical 


2The literature on international economic 
theory has been the subject of numerous sur- 
veys and syntheses, nearly all of them appear- 
ing in 1965 or earlier. See especially J. Bhag- 
wati, “The Pure Theory of International 
Trade: A Survey,”, EJ (March 1964), pp. 
1-84; J. S. Chipman, “A Survey of the The- 
ory of International Trade,” Ecra (July 1965), 
pp. 477-519; ibid. (October 1965), pp. 685— 
760; and ibid. (January 1966), pp. 18-76; 
W. M. Corden, Recent Developments in the 
Theory of International Trade, Special Papers 
in International Economics, no. 7 (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965); R. E. 
Caves, Trade and Economic Structure (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960); and A. O. Krueger, “Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Theory,” Journal of Economic Litera- 
ture (March 1969), pp. 1-26. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS : 


studies, space limitations permit only a 
selective treatment of the literature and 
a bare clue as to the content of the 
individual publications referred to. 


THEORY OF COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE 


There have been further refinements 
of the Heckscher-Ohlin (or “factor- 
proportions”) version of the theory of 
comparative advantage, which states, on 
the basis of rigorous assumptions, that 
a country will export those goods which 
use a relatively large amount of its rela- 
tively abundant factor of production 
and import those goods which, if pro- 
duced at home, use a relatively large 
amount ofits relatively scarce factor. 
This contrasts with the earlier classical 
(Ricardian) version of the theory, which 
explained the commodity composition of 
trade in terms of international differ- 
ences in comparative factor productivi- 
ties, 

Kenen criticizes what he regards as a 
simpliste concept of capital used in the 
factors-proportions analysis—the suppo- 
sition that disembodied “waiting” en- 
ters into production as a separate input 
—and builds a model with fixed stocks 
of capital and labor which are inert un- 
til improved by acts of investment, gen- 
erating service flows that enter into 
production. The two-country version of 
his model yields most of the conven- 
tional Heckscher-Ohlin results, but one 
of the important modifications is that a 
difference in capital scarcity, measured 
by relative interest rates, can affect 
factor-service flows, and, thus, the pat- 
tern of the commodity composition of 
trade.® ` 

Ford analyzes the Heckscher-Ohlin 
model in cases where there aré (1) three 
goods, three factors, and three countries 
and (2) three factors and two of each 
of the other variables; Vanek examines 
the case of more than two factors. They 


3 P. B. Kenen, “Nature, Capital, and Trade,” 
JPE (October 1965), pp. 437-460. 
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argue that, contrary to whfit is sometimes 
believed, it is possible in such cases to 
make meaningful statements regarding 
the relative factor-intensity of goods 
and factor-endowment positions, or to 
derive meaningful theorems regarding 
international specialization patterns.* 

Bhagwati demonstrates that, contrary 
to what is thought, certain restrictions 
on demand conditions have to be speci- 
fied if the two-country, two-commodity 
models of comparative advantage, 
whether the Ricardian or the Heckscher- 
Ohlin version (using the price defini- 
tion of factor abundance in the latter 
case), are to be proved.’ Ford indicates 
the conditions under which a particular 
pattern of trade can simultaneously con- 
form to, or be explained by, both the 
factor-proportions and classical theories 
of comparative advantage.°® 

Bardhan analyzes the pattern of inter- 
national specialization (and the effect 
of trade on factor prices) when the 
Heckscher-Ohlin assumption of identical 
production functions by industry in the 
trading countries is replaced by the 
assumption of neutral intercountry dif- 
ferences in production functions. He 
shows that the Heckscher-Ohlin predic- 
tions would not be borne out in a num- 


4J. L. Ford, “On the Structure of, and 
Gains from, International Trade,” Kyk, 1965, 
no. 4, pp. 670-684; and J. Vanek, “The Fac- 
tor-Proportions Theory: The N-Factor Case,” 
Kyk, 1968, no. 4, pp. 749-756. A. Amano 
(“Intermediate Goods and the Theory of 
Comparative Advantage: A  Two-Country, 
Three-Commodity Case,” WA, 1966, no. 2, 
pp. 340-345) provides an example of a two- 
country, three-commodity model (the third 
commodity being an intermediate good) where 
pretrade price (cost) ratios, in a classical com- 
parative-advantage framework, do not cor- 
rectly predict the final pattern of trade. 

5 J. Bhagwati, “The Proofs of the Theorems 
on Comparative Advantage,” EJ (March 
1967), pp. 75-83. 

8J. L. Ford, “On the Equivalence of the 
Classical and Factor-Proportions Models in 
Explaining International Trade Patterns,” 
Man ‘(May 1967), pp. 185-198. 
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ber of the resfilting casas that he dis- 
tinguishes.’? A geometrical proof of his 
results is furnished by Mishan. Bard- 
han further analyzes the patterns of 
comparative advantage and international 
specialization in a model of a growing 
international economy.® 


INDUCTIVE TESTING OF THEORY OF 
COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE 


Inductive testing of the Heckscher- 
Ohlin theory continues, and further ef- 
forts have been made to “explain” the 
famous Leontief Paradox according to 
which the United States, in contrast io 
the expectations of that theory, appears, 
in practice, to export labor-intensive 
products and to import capital-intensive 
ones.?° 

Hodd empirically tests the Heckscher- 
Ohlin theory by investigating trade flows 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, and between the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the 
world, in selected years. He obtains 
results that appear to be inconsistent 
with the traditional form of that the- 
ory." A regional test of the theory, ap- 


7P, K. Bardhan, “International Differences 
in Production Functions, Trade, and Factor 
Prices,” EJ (March 1965), pp. 81-87. 

8E. J. Mishan, “International Factor Price 
Determination with Neutral Technical Prog- 
ress,” Ec (August 1966), pp. 330-335. 

®P, K. Bardhan, “International Trade The- 
ory in a Vintage-Capital Model,” Ecra (Oc- 
tober 1966), pp. 756-767, and “On Factor- 
Accumulation and the Pattern of International 
Specialization,” Review of Economic Stucies 
(January 1966), pp. 39-44. See also N. 
Minabe, “The Heckscher-Ohlin Theorem, the 
Leontief Paradox, and Patterns of Economic 
Growth,” AER (December 1966), pp. 1193- 
1211. 

1 W. W. Leontief, “Domestic Production 
and Foreign Trade,” Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society (September 1953), 
pp. 332-349, 

32M. Hodd, “An Empirical Investigation of 
the Heckscher-Ohlin Theory,” Ec (February 
1967), pp. 20-29. Hodd’s results have been 
challenged by M. Borchert, “An Empirical In- 
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plied to the South and non-South regions 
of the United States, is made by Mo- 
roney and Walker. Contrary to their 
expectations, they find some indication 
that industries requiring a relatively 
high capital-labor ratio in production 
are more heavily concentrated in the 
South than those requiring a relatively 
low capital-labor ratio.*? In rebuttal, 
Estle argues that this is not a refutation 
of the Heckscher-Ohlin theory, since the 
South is in fact a relatively capital- 
abundant, not labor-abundant, region. 
Applying the same kind of test to New 
England, a relatively labor-abundant 
region compared with the rest of the 
United States, he finds that its com- 
parative advantage lies in labor-inten- 
sive industries, as would be predicted by 
the theory.: 

The labor and natural-resource re- 
quirements of United States exports and 
import-replacements for 1962, on the 
basis of the 1958 input-output table, are 
computed by Weiser, who finds that “the 
Leontief Paradox continues to exist.” 
Accepting Vanek’s earlier explanation 
for that paradox, which runs in terms 
of the scarcity of natural resources and 
their complementarity with the abundant 
factor, capital—requiring both to be 
conserved in United States foreign trade 
—he finds the pattern of changes in 
factor requirements between 1947 and 
1962 to be consistent with a dynamic 
interpretation of that explanation.’ 
Naya demonstrates empirically the im- 
portance of natural resources in explain- 
ing the observed capital-labor structure 





vestigation of the Heckscher-Ohlin Theory: A 
Comment,” Ec (May 1969), pp. 193-195. 

127. R. Moroney and J. M. Walker, “A 
Regional Test of the Heckscher-Ohlin Hy- 
pothesis,” JPE (December 1966), pp. 573-586. 

18 E. F. Estle, “A More Conclusive Regional 
Test of the Heckscher-Ohlin Hypothesis,” JPE 
(December 1967), pp. 886-888. 

14L. A. Weiser, “Changing Factor Require- 
ments of United States Foreign Trade,” RES 
(August 1968), pp. 356-360. 
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of the foreign trade of Japan, India, and 
Canada, but notes that the Vanek com- 
plementarity hypothesis does not appear 
to apply to Japan and India.* 

Distinguishing material and human 
capital, and arguing that the United 
States exports are intensive in both to- 
gether, Kenen makes a number of calcu- 
lations that come very close to disposing 
of the Leontief Paradox.* Roskamp 
and McMeekin find that an earlier 
Leontief-Paradox-type result for West 
Germany. for 1954 disappears when hu- 
man capital is introduced as a third fac- 
tor of production along with physical 
capital and labor.%* 

The role of labor skills in interna- 
tional trade is carried forward in a 
series of papers by Keesing,!® who modi- 
fies the Heckscher-Ohlin model to in- 
corporate different qualities of labor as 
separate factors. He demonstrates em- 
pirically that international differences in 
skill-endowments powerfully affect the 
pattern of trade in manufactured goods 
not closely tied to natural resources. 
For countries, such as the United States, 
that are relatively abundant in labo: 
skills, exports tend to be skill-intensive 


15 S, Naya, “Natural Resources, Factor Mix, 
and Factor Reversal in International Trade,” 
Papers and Proceedings, AER (May 1967), 
pp. 561-570. 

16 Kenen, “Nature, Capital, and Trade,” pp. 
455-458. . 

17K. W. Roskamp and G. C. McMeekin, 
“Factor Proportions, Human Capital, and 
Foreign Trade: The Case of West Germany 
Reconsidered,” Q/JE (February 1968), pp. 
152-160. 

18 D, B. Keesing, “Labor Skills and Interna- 
tional Trade,” RES (August 1965), pp. 287- 
294; “Labor Skills and Comparative Advan- 
tage,” Papers and Proceedings, AER (May 
1966), pp. 249-258; and “Labor Skills and 
the Structure of Trade in Manufacturers,” in 
P. B. Kenen and R. Lawrence, ed., The Open 
Economy: Essays in International Trade and 
Finance (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1968), pp. 3-18. For a related paper, 
see H. Wachrer, “Wage Rates, Labor Skills, 
and United States Foreign Trade,” ibid., pp. 
19-39. . 
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compared with, import-c 
duction. 

A number of other recent writers, fol- 
lowing up earlier suggestive leads by 
economists such as Hoffmeyer, Kindle- 
berger, Kravis, and Linder, explore em- 
pirically influences other than factor 
proportions affecting trade in various 
manufactured goods, and especially 
United States trade in manufactures in 
general. They stress such factors as 
innovation, product-differentiation, re- 
search-and-development expenditures, 
economies of scale, transport and mar- 
keting costs, and “technological gaps” 
as sources of international competitive 
strength and specialization in industrial 
products.” A synthesis of some of 
these factors in a “product cycle” model 
of international trade and investment is 
attempted by Vernon.” A more rig- 
orous model, though it focuses more 
narrowly on the role of product-differ- 
entiation in “intra-industry” specializa- 
tion in international trade, is developed 
by Grubel.’ Other writers have noted 
that patterns of trade-specialization are 
also influenced by the nature of tariff 
structures (see the later section in this 
article). 

Earlier studies, especially by Minhas 

19W. Gruber, D. Mehta, and R. Vernon, 
“The R & D Factor in International Trade 
and International Investment of U.S. Indus- 
tries,’ JPE (February 1967), pp. 20-38; D. B. 
Keesing, “The Impact of Research and De- 
velopment on United States Trade,” JPE 
(February 1967), pp. 38-48; G. C. Hufbauer, 
Synthetic Materials and the Theory of Inter- 
national Trade (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1966); S. Hirsch, Location 
of Industry and International Competitiveness 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1967); 
and L. T. Wells, Jr., “Test of a Product Cycle 
Model of International Trade: U.S. Exports of 
Consumer Durables,’ QJE (February 1969), 
pp. 152-162. 

20 R, Vernon, “International Investment and 
International Trade in the Product Cycle,” 
QJE (May 1966), pp. 190-207. 

21 H. G. Grubel, “Intra-Industry Specializa- 


tion and the Pattern of Trade,” CJEPS (Au- 
gust 1967), pp. 374-388. 
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(1963), had¥cast doubt upon the em- 
pirical validity of the strong-factor-in- 
tensity hypothesis underlying the Heck- 
scher-Ohlin theorem—that there is a 
unique ordering of industries by factor- 
intensity, regardless of relative factor 
prices—and had emphasized the impor- 
tance in practice of factor-intensity re- 
versals, a theoretical possibility that had 
already been widely recognized in the 
literature. A number of recent writers 
have questioned Minhas’ methods and 
conclusions, and dény that the strong- 
factor-intensity hypothesis has been dis- 
proved.” 


Factor-PricE EQUALIZATION 


There has been further discussion and 
elaboration of the factor-price equaliza- 
tion theorem which states that, given 
certain assumptions, free trade will 
equalize the real returns to productive 
factors internationally without factor 
movements. 

Samuelson investigates the conditions 
under which free trade will equalize not 
only the rentals on capital goods (as 
postulated by the standard theorem), 
but also interest rates among countries. 
He shows that the equalization of the 
former will usually, though not neces- 
sarily, imply an equalization of the 
latter." According to Komiya, the 
factor-price equalization theorem holds 
when a third, nontraded, good is intro- 
duced into the standard model.2* Mel- 

22 See, eg, D. S. Ball, “Factor-Intensity 
Reversals in International Comparison of Fac- 
tor Costs and Factor Use,” JPE (February 
1966), pp. 77-80; J. R. Moroney, “The 
Strong-Factor-Intensity Hypothesis: A Multi- 
sectoral Test,” JPE (June 1967), pp. 241- 
249; and H. B. Lary, Imports of Manufactures 
Jrom Less Developed Countries (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1968). 

283P, A. Samuelson, “Equalization by Trade 
of the Interest Rate along with the Real 
Wage,” in R. E. Baldwin et al., Trade, Growth, 
and the Balance of Payments (Chicago: Rand, 
McNally, 1965), pp. 35-52. 

24R. Komiya, “Nontraded Goods and the 
Pure Theory of International Trade,” IER 
(June 1967}, pp. 132-152. 
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vin contends that “there is no a priori 
reason for believing that there is less 
likelihood of factor price equalization 
in the three-good, two-factor case than 
there is in the two-good, two-factor 
case.” ? Johnson holds that “the larger 
the number of goods relative to the 
number of factors the more likely is 
free trade to lead to factor-price equali- 
sation.” °° Ford suggests that the the- 
orem may hold, under specified condi- 
tions, in the three-factor, two-commodity 
case.” The problem of factor-price 
equalization in the context of a model 
of capital-accumulation is analyzed by 
Inada.’ That the last word on the 
subject has not yet been said is sug- 
gested by a lengthy debate by I. F. 
Pearce, L. M. McKenzie, and P, A. 
Samuelson.”® 


THE STOLPER-SAMUELSON THEOREM 


The Stolper-Samuelson theorem relat- 
ing to the effect of protection on the 
relative and absolute rewards of the 
productive factors (1942)—as qualified 
by Metzler (1949) and other writers— 
has met with less attention in the re- 
cent literature. 

Minabe ®° and Batra! analyze the 
theorem under conditions of variable re- 
turns to scale, but reach differing con- 
clusions as to its validity in such cir- 
cumstances. Minabe’s main finding is 


257, R. Melvin, “Production and Trade 
with Two Factors and Three Goods,” AER 
(December 1968), p. 1259. 

26 H, G, Johnson, “The Possibility of Fac- 
tor-Price Equalisation when Commodities Out- 
number Factors,” Ec (August 1967), p. 288. 

27J. L. Ford, “More on the Factor-Price 
Equalisation Theorem,” Kyk, 1966, no. 2, pp. 
260-266. i 

28 K, I. Inada, “Free Trade, Capital-Accu~ 
mulation, and Factor-Price Equalization,” ER 
(September 1968), pp. 322-341. 

29 7ER (October 1967), pp. 255-306. 

3N, Minabe, “The Stolper-Samuelson 
Theorem under Conditions of Variable Re- 
turns to Scale,” OEP (July 1966), pp. 204-212. 
‘31 R, Batra, “Protection and Real Wages 
Under Conditions’ of Variable Returns to 
Scale,” OEP (November 1968), pp. 353-360. 
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that if the production-possibility curve 
is concave to the origin, the theorem al- 
ways holds. But, as Batra notes, this 
wotild be true if the theorem were con- 
cerned only with the relative, and not 
also as it is with the absolute, rewards 
of the factors. In turn, he argues that 
protection would always raise the rela- 
tive reward of the scarce factor, but 
might, at the same time, lower its abso- 
lute reward if the economy undergoes 
over-all diminishing returns. Thus, the 
theorem, properly stated, may not hold 
in the presence of nonconstant returns 
even when the production-possibility 
curve is concave to the origin. Ford 
demonstrates, despite some opinion to 
the contrary, that it is possible for the 
theorem to be upheld even (1) when 
there are three factors and (2) when 
factors are not perfectly transferable 
between industries.* 


TRADE AND WELFARE 


With regard to the normative or wel- 
fare aspects of trade theory, the recent 
literature has produced no work compa- 
rable in scope or influence to Meade’s 
Trade and Welfare (1955). Neverthe- 
less, the recent output in this field has 
been voluminous, notably in re-examina- 
tions of arguments for protection, in ex- 
tensions of optimum-tariff theory, in 
analyses of the costs of protection, and 
(see next section of this article) in 
elaborations of customs-union theory.** 
Only a few samples can be cited here. 


32 J. L. Ford, “Protection and the Real Re- 
turn of the Scarce Factor,” Man (May 1966), 
pp. 179-188. See also B. Sddersten and K. 
Vind, “Tariffs and Trade in General Equilib- 
rium,” AER (June 1968), pp. 400-405, for a 
denial of the validity of Metzler’s qualifica- 
tion to the theorem. 

33 Some of the recent work appears to bə 
concerned more with welfare economics than 
with international economics as such. See, 
eg, J. Bhagwati, “The Gains from Trade 
Once Again,” OEP (July 1968), pp. 137-148; 
and M. C. Kemp, “Some Issues in the Analy- 
sis of Trade Gains,” OEP (July 1968), pp. 
149-161. 
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In a comprehensive aificle, Johnson 
analyzes the welfare effects of tariffs, 
subsidies on trade, and alternative gov- 
ernment interventions in the presence of 
a wide assortment of domestic distor- 
tions—such as externalities in produc- 
tion and consumption, price rigidities, 
factor immobilities, and distortions in 
factor markets—that have been the basis 
for a whole range of arguments for pro- 
tection.** His main points are “that 
welfare maximization requires a correc- 
tion of the relevant domestic distortion 


‘by an appropriate tax or subsidy on 


production, consumption, or factor use, 
and not a tax or subsidy on interna- 
tional trade; and that, given the pres- 
ence of a domestic distortion, protection 
designed to offset it may decrease wel- 
fare rather than increase it.” The pri- 
mary argument for protection as a 
means of maximizing economic welfare, 
he argues, is the optimum-tariff argu- 
ment. 

Related ground is covered, within a 
somewhat broader framework, in a mas- 
terly survey of the theory of commercial 
policy by Bhagwati. He examines a 
wide range of cases of justifiable de- 
partures from what he calls “unified 
exchange rates” (where the relative in- 
centive to produce and consume tradable 
goods, as provided by their domestic 
relative prices, is identical with that 
obtaining internationally), and he indi- 
cates the optimal forms of departure in 
each case, whether domestic taxes-cum- 
subsidies on production, consumption, 
or factor use; tariffs; or trade subsidies. 
Notable is his treatment of optimal 
policy interventions to achieve various 


34H. G. Johnson, “Optimal Trade Inter- 
vention in the Presence of Domestic Distor- 
tions,” Trade, Growth, and the Balance of 
Paymenis, pp. 3-34. 

35J. Bhagwati, The Theory and Practice of 
Commercial Policy: Departures from Unified 
Exchange Rates, Special Papers in Interna- 
tional Economics, no. 8 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1968). 
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‘noneconomid? objectives such as self- 
sufficiency and specific levels of produc- 
tion in certain lines of activity. The 
conclusions of his study are broadly in 
harmony with those of Johnson, to the 
extent that their treatments overlap.** 
The factors determining the optimum- 
tariff gain, as contrasted with the opti- 
mum-tariff rate, are analyzed by John- 
son on the basis of models capable of 
yielding quantitative results. He con- 
cludes that the potential relative welfare 
gain from optimal tariff policies may 
typically be comparatively small for less 
developed countries.” That the opti- 
mum tariff argument is applicable in a 
situation involving capital-accumulation 
over time is demonstrated by Findlay.** 
Friedlander and Vandendorpe focus on 
how a country can exploit a degree of 
monopoly power in international trade 
by imposing either a production tax or 
a consumption tax; they conclude that 
a country “can normally be expected to 
reach a higher level of welfare . 
under the optimal tariff than under 


36 For recent related analyses, see P. M. 
Mieszkowski, “The Comparative Efficiency of 
Tariffs and Other Tax-Subsidy Schemes as a 
Means of Obtaining Revenue or Protectirg 
Domestic Production,” JPE (December 1966), 
pp. 587-599; and V. K. Ramaswami and T. 
N. Srinivasan, “Optimal Subsidies and Taxes 
When Some Factors Are Traded,” JPE (July- 
August 1968), pp. 569-582. Infant-industry 
arguments are explored by H. G. Grubel, “The 
Anatomy of Classical and Modern Infant-In- 
dustry Arguments,” WA (December 1966), pp. 
325-342; T. Negishi, “Protection of the Infant 
Industry and Dynamic Internal Economies,” 
ER (March 1968), pp. 56-67; and R. E. Bald- 
win, “The Case Against Infant-Industry Tariff 
Protection, JPE (May-June 1969), pp. 295~ 
305. 

87H. G. Johnson, “The Gain from Ex- 
ploiting Monopoly and Monopsony Power in 
International Trade,” Ec (May 1968), pp. 
151-156. 

38 R, Findlay, “Efficient Accumulation, Inter- 
national Trade, and the Optimum Tariff,” 
OEP (July 1968), pp. 211-220. 
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either an optimal consumption or an op- 
timal production tax.” 3° 

Integrating the analysis of the gains 
from trade with that of international’ in- 
vestment, Kemp investigates the optimal 
combination of tariff and tax on earnings 
from foreign investment from a national 
standpoint. He reaches the “paradoxi- 
cal” conclusion that under certain cir- 
cumstances “either the optimum tariff 
or the optimal tax on foreign earnings, 
or both, may be negative.” *° A similar 
conclusion, among many others, is 
reached by Jones in an extension of 
Kemp’s analysis. A parallel literature 
is continuing to develop on the national 
gains from foreign investment, treated 
separately.*? 


39 A. F. Friedlander and A. L. Vandendorpe, 
“Excise Taxes and the Gains from Trade,” 
JPE (September-October 1968), pp. 1058-1068. 

40M. C. Kemp, “The Gain from Interna- 
tional Trade and Investment: A Neo-Heck- 


scher-Ohlin Approach,’ AER (September 
1966), pp. 788-809. 
41R. W. Jones, “International Capital 


Movements and the Theory of Tariffs and 
Trade,” QJE (February 1967), pp. 1-38. See 
the comment by K. I. Inada and M. C. Kemp 
in ibid. (August 1969), pp. 524-528. 

42 See, eg, I. F. Pearce, and D. C. Rowan, 
“A Framework for Research into the Real 
Effects of International Capital Movements,” 
in T. Bagiotti, ed., Essays in Honour of Marco 
Fanno (Padua, 1966), vol. 2, pp. 505-535; and 
M. Frankel, “Home Versus Foreign Invest- 
ment: A Case against Capital Export,” Kyk, 
1965, no. 3, pp. 411-433. World welfare gains 
resulting from international diversification of 
portfolios through foreign investment are ana- 
lyzed by H. G. Grubel, “Internationally Di- 
versified Portfolios: Welfare Gains and Capital 
Flows,” AER (December 1968), pp. 1299-1314. 

For further recent studies in the field of 
trade and welfare, the interested reader is 
referred to: W. M. Corden, “Monopoly, Tar- 
iffs, and Subsidies,” Ec (February 1967), pp. 
50-58; D, J. Horwell, “On Export Subsidies 
and Import Tariffs,” Ec (November 1966), pp. 
472-474, and “Optimum Tariffs and Tariff 
Policy,” Review of Economic Studies (April 
1966), pp. 147-158; H. G. Johnson, “The 
Costs of Protection and Self-Sufficiency,” QJE 
(August 1965), pp. 356-372, and “The Possi- 
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Tue THEory or Customs UNIONS 


Customs-union theory, or the theory 
of ‘discriminatory tariff changes, has ex- 
panded considerably since the pioneer- 
ing contribution of Jacob Viner in 1950. 
Viner’s model, which analyzed the wel- 
fare. effects of a customs union in terms 
of “trade creation” and “trade diver- 
sion” (production effects), was subse- 
quently extended by Meade, Lipsey, and 
others by taking account of consump- 
tion effects and by relaxing other of its 
assumptions. From these various stud- 
ies and the technical apparatus devel- 
oped, there emerged a number of useful 
generalizations concerning the circum- 
stances under which a customs union is 
likely to increase, or not to increase, 
welfare.** 

This work has been carried forward in 
a recent book by Vanek, the distinctive 
features of which are exclusive use of a 
general-equilibrium rather than partial- 
equilibrium approach and of ordinal 
rather than cardinal preference func- 
tions. On this basis, he analyzes, in a 


large number of possible cases, the ef- | 


fects of a customs union on the welfare 
of the participating countries and of the 
rest of the world, depending upon such 
considerations as the size and degree of 
“economic similarity” of countries, the 
level of tariffs before the formation of 
the union, and the degree of trade-lib- 
eralization. His 107 conclusions, many 





bility of Income Losses from Increased Effi- 
ciency or Factor Accumulation in the Presence 
of Tariffs,” EJ (March 1967), pp. 151~154; 
M. C. Kemp, “Notes on the Theory of Opti- 
mum Tariffs,” ER (September 1967), pp. 395- 
404; M. Michaely, “A Note on Tariffs and 
Subsidies,” AER (September 1967), pp. 888- 
891; and R. Dardis, “Intermediate Goods and 
Gains from Trade,” RES (November 1967), 
pp. 502-509. 

43 For a survey of the earlier literature, see 
R. G. Lipsey, “The Theory of Customs Un- 
ions: A General Survey,” EJ (September 
1960), pp. 498-513, 
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of which break new ground, are neatly 
summarized at the end of the book.** 
Cooper and Massell argue that some 
members of a proposed customs union 
would be at least as well off, and quite 
possibly better off, if they reduced their 
own tariffs unilaterally and nonpreferen- 
tially. They reach this conclusion by 
distinguishing two exhaustive compo- 
nents of the welfare effect of a customs 
union: a tariff-reduction component, 
which accounts for both trade-creation 
and the consumption effect, and a pure- 
trade-diversion component; the former 
incorporates the sole source of (static) 
gain that might result from a customs 
union. This conclusion is shown by 
Arndt to be crucially dependent upon 
the assumption that the terms of trade 
are unchanged. If this assumption is 
dropped, “the terms-of-trade effect of 
the customs union may be of sufficient 
strength to produce a net improvement 
in welfare over any non-preferential 
situation.” #° In another paper, Arndt 
breaks up the nonunion world into a 
number of heterogeneous countries, in 
place of the customary procedure of 
treating it as a perfectly homogeneous 
entity. He shows that the usual con- 
clusion that terms-of-trade movements 
will lead to a deterioration in the wel- 
fare of the “outside world” has only 
limited relevance to the multicountry 
situation. He further shows that when 
exclusion from the union involves more 
than a single country, the incentives to 


44 J. Vanek, General Equilibrium of Inler- 
national Discrimination: The Case of Customs 
Unions (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1965). 

45C., A. Cooper and B. F. Massell, “A New 
Look at Customs-Union Theory,” EJ (De- 
cember 1965), pp. 742—747. 

46S. W. Arndt, “On Discriminatory vs. 
Non-Preferential Tariff Policies,’ EJ (Decem- 
ber 1968), pp. 971-979. His argument is ac- 
cepted and extended by B. F. Massell, “A 
Reply, and Further Thoughts on Customs 
Unions,” EJ (December 1968), pp. 979-982, 
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elect nonmembþership wijl be increased 
for some countries by the final form of 
the union.*7 Some theoretical aspects of 
customs unions among developing coun- 
tries are analyzed in papers by Cooper 
and Massell 4# and by Mead.*° 


THE THEORY OF EFFECTIVE PROTECTION 


The past five years have witnessed 
the rapid development of a new ap- 
proach to the analysis and measurement 
of the effects of commercial policy on 
the patterns of world trade and speciali- 
zation: the theory of effective protec- 
tion. The traditional theory of tari:fs 
assumes that protection is given only to 
final consumption goods, and that these 
are produced entirely by the original 
factors of production. By contrast, the 
‘new approach, as developed particularly 
‘by Johnson *° and Corden," is based on 
the fact that many traded commodities 


47S. W. Arndt, “Customs Union and the 
Theory of Tariffs,’ AER (March 1969), pp. 
108-118. . 

48 C, A. Cooper and B, F. Massell, “Towards 
a General Theory of Customs Unions for De- 
veloping Countries,” JPE (October 1965), pp. 
461-476. 

49D. C. Mead, “The Distribution of Gains 
in Customs Unions betweer. Developing Coun- 
tries,” Kyk, 1968, no. 4, pp. 713-736. For 
further recent contributions to customs-union 
theory, see M. Michaely, “On Customs Unions 
and the Gains from Trade,” EJ (September 
1965), pp. 577-583; and E. J. Mishan, “The 
Welfare Gains of a Trade-Diverting Customs 
Union Reinterpreted,” EJ (September 1965), 
pp. 669-672. At a more practical level is the 
article of B. Balassa, “Trade Creation and 
Trade Diversion in the European Common 
Market,” EJ (March 1967), pp. 1-17, which 
also surveys other empirical studies in this 
field. 

50H. G. Jobnson, “The Theory of Tariff 
Structure, with Special Reference to World 
Trade and Development,” in H. G. Johnson 
and P. B. Kenen, Trade and Development 
(Geneva, 1965), pp. 9-29, and H. G. John- 
son, “The Theory of Effective Protection 
and Preferences,” Ec (May 1969), pp. 119-138. 

51W. M. Corden, “The Structure of a 
Tariff System and the Effective Protective 
Rate,” JPE (June 1966), pp. 221-237. 
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are raw materials and intermediate goods 
(themselves usually subject to tariffs) 
which serve as inputs at different stages 
of the production process. An impor- 
tant distinction thus emerges between 
the nominal tariff rates on traded com- 
modities (final and intermediate) and 
the rates of protection accorded by the 
tariff structure to particular production 
processes. The latter are referred to as 
effective rates of protection, or rates of 
protection of value added. They take 
into account the tariffs on material in- 
puts as well as outputs, and may differ 
widely from the corresponding nominal 
tariff rates on the output of the process 
or activity concerned. 

Specifically, the effective rate of pro- 
tection may be defined as the percentage 
increase in value added per unit in an 
economic activity made possible by the 
tariff structure, relative to the situation 
in the absence of tariffs. It depends not 
only on the tariff on the commodity pro- 
duced by the activity, but also on the 
input coefficients and the tariffs on the 
inputs.°? The effective rate of protec- 
tion in a production process will be 


` higher than the nominal tariff rate, 


given the input coefficients, if the 
weighted-average tariff rate on the im- 
ported inputs is lower than the tariff 
rate on the output of that process; and 
it will be lower than the tariff rate if the 
opposite prevails. The effective protec- 
tive rate can indeed be negative, even if 
the nominal rate is positive. The possi- 


52In terms of an input-output system, the 
effective protective rate for activity j requiring 
several inputs (¢=1, 2...4 #1) can be ex- 
pressed as follows: 
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where g; = effective protective rate for activity 
j; a; = share of $ in cost of j in the absence 
of tariffs; £; = nominal tariff rate on 7; and t; 
= nominal tariff rate on 7. 
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bility of divergence between effective 
and nominal rates of protection results 
from the fact that tariffs on outputs 
provide a subsidy to domestic produc- 
tion of the outputs in question, whereas 
tariffs on inputs impose a tax on the 
domestic production of the outputs into 
which they enter. The effective degree 
of protection is the net result of the 
opposite effects that tariffs on outputs 
and inputs have on value added in the 
activity concerned. 

Statistical investigations of the tariff 
structures of major industrial countries 
have shown that effective rates of pro- 
tection, in the wide range of industries 
examined, are with few exceptions 
higher, and often much higher, than the 
corresponding nominal rates.*? This 
fundamentally reflects the fact that the 
typical tariff structure of developed 
countries (and, for that matter, of less 
developed countries) involves “escala- 
tion” of tariff rates by stage of produc- 
tion, such that rates are zero or low on 
raw materials, fuels, and partially proc- 
essed materials, higher on semimanufac- 
tures, and higher still on finished goods. 
Escalation thus gives effective protec- 
tion at rising rates—and at rates higher 
than the nominal tariff rates—to goods 
at successive stages of the production 
process. 

Such a pattern of effective protective 
rates has important implications for the 
patterns of world trade, specialization, 
and development. As various writers 
have shown, it biases world trade to- 
ward raw materials, fuels, and semi- 
fabricates; toward consumers goods of a 
luxury nature; and toward producers 
and consumers goods featured by tech- 
nological superiority, which are capable 
of overcoming the barriers imposed by 


53 G. Basevi, “The United States Tariff Struc- 
ture,” RES (May 1966), pp. 147-160; and B. 
Balassa, “Tariff Protection in Industrial Coun- 
tries: An Evaluation,” JPE (December 1965), 
pp. 573-594. 
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high effective protection. fm particular, 
it creates special difficulties for the ex- 
port from the less developed countries of 
manufactured goods and processed ma- 
terials, and biases their exports towards 
dependence on primary products in their 
unprocessed form, thereby serving, po- 
tentially, to inhibit economic develop- 
ment in these countries.5¢ 

The theory of effective protection has 
a number of other important empirical 
and theoretical applications, providing 
new insights into old problems. It has 
enabled a more precise assessment of the 
extent of the welfare losses imposed on 
less developed countries by their own 
trade restrictions and interventions.®® 
It has permitted a reconsideration of the 
problem of measuring the “height” or 
restrictiveness of national tariff levels.®* 
It has been fruitfully applied to an 
analysis of the effects of trade prefer- 
ences.’ It has provoked a number of 
statistical analyses of the relationship 
between effective protective rates and 

54 See Johnson, “The Theory of Tariff Struc- 
ture,” pp. 21 ff; and B. Balassa, “The Impact 
of the Industrial Countries’ Structure on their 
Imports of Manufactures from Less-Developed 
Areas,” Ec (November 1967), pp. 372-383, 
and “Tariff Protection in Industrial Nations 
and Its Effects on the Exports of Processed 
Goods from Developing Countries,” CJE 
(August 1968), pp. 583-594. 

55 See, eg, R. Soligo and J. Stern, “Tariff 
Protection, Import Substitution, and Invest- 
ment Efficiency,” Pakistan Development Re- 
view (Summer 1965), pp. 249-270; S. R. 
Lewis, Jr. and $. E. Guisinger, “Measuring 
Protection in a Developing Country: The Case 
of Pakistan,” JPE (November-December 
1968), pp. 1170-1198; and B. Balassa and D. 
M. Schydlowsky, “Effective Tariffs, Domestic 
Cost of Foreign Exchange, and the Equilibrium 
Exchange Rate,” JPE (May-June 1968), pp. 
348-360. 

56 Balassa, “Tariff Protection in Industrial 
Countries,” pp. 587-594; and Johnson, “The 
Theory of Effective Protection,” pp. 128-132. 

57H. G. Johnson, Economic Policies To- 
wards Less Developed Countries (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings, 1965), pp. 163-211; and 
Johnson, “The Theory of Effective Protection,” 
pp. 132-137, 
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labor-intensirpness in manufacturing in- 
dustries in various developed countries, 
including the United States, on the hy- 
pothesis that, if labor is the relatively 
scarce factor in these countries, one 
might expect to find a systematic rela- 
tionship between the two.°® And it has 
been applied in other directions.*® 

In the meantime, the theory as origi- 
nally propounded is being subjected to 
modifications and extensions with regard 
to the interpretation and magnitudes of 
effective protective rates, and their ef- 
fects on the direction of domestic-re- 
sources flows, when some of its more 
restrictive assumptions, such as zero 
elasticity of substitution between inputs, 
are relaxed, 


THe THeory or Economic Poricy 
In AN OPEN ECONOMY 


The theory of the balance of pay- 
ments has shifted since 1945 from its 
traditional concern with automatic-ad- 
justment mechanisms to an explicit the- 
ory of balance-of-payments policy. 


58 The findings of these studies have been 
conflicting. See Basevi, “The United States 
Tariff Structure,” pp. 157-160; Balassa, “Tar- 
iff Protection in Industrial Countries,” pp. 
585-587; D. S. Ball, “United States Effective 
Rate of Protection and the Question of Labor 
Protection in the United States,’ JPE (May- 
June 1968), pp. 443-461; and G. Zandano, 
“The Heckscher-Ohlin Model and the Tariff 
Structures of Industrial Countries,” Quarterly 
Review, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (March 
1969), pp. 46-65. 

59 R, I, McKinnon, “Intermediate Products 
and Differential Tariffs: A Generalization of 
Lerner’s Symmetry Theorem,” QJE (Novem- 
ber 1966), pp. 584-615; and S. E. Guisinger, 
“Negative Value Added and the Theory of 
Effective Protection,” ibid. (August 1969), pp. 
415-433. 

60 See, e.g, B. F. Massel, “The Resource- 
Allocative Effects of a Tariff and the Effective 
Protection of Individual Inputs,” ER (Sep- 
tember 1968), pp. 369-378; and J. C. Leith, 
“Substitution and Supply Elasticities in Calcu- 
lating the Effective Protective Rate,” Q/JE 
(November 1968), pp. 588-601. 

61 Some work on the theory of automatic 
payments adjustment has, of course, continued. 
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One of the earlier policy-oriented models 
was developed by Meade in his The 
Balance of Payments (1952). Its basic 
idea was that in order to achieve ‘two 
targets—internal balance (defined as full 
employment without inflation) and ex- 
ternal balance (defined mainly in terms 
of current-account transactions)—a 
country needed two instruments or 
policy-variables: expenditures (aggre- 
gate-demand) policy and exchange-rate 
variation (or wage-price flexibility). If 
only one instrument is available, as when 
exchange rates are fixed, it is possible 
for conflicts of objectives to arise (in 
the so-called “dilemma cases”). Mun- 
dell in 1962, by introducing capital 
movements into the model and by show- 
ing that fiscal and monetary policy (the 
two components of expenditures policy) 
have differential effects on the capital 
account of the balance of payments, had 
demonstrated that, by an appropriate 
mix of fiscal and monetary policies, a 
country, even under a system of fixed 
exchange rates, could simultaneously 
attain the two goals of internal and 
external balance, He showed that this 
result required the “assignment” of each 
policy variable to that goal on which it 
exerted the relatively greater effect; 
under fixed exchange rates, this meant 
that monetary policy should be directed 





Recent studies in this field seem to have con- 
centrated largely on the differences between in- 
ternational and interregional adjustment. See 
T. Scitovsky, “The Theory of Balance-of- 
Payments Adjustment,” JPE (August 1967), 
Supplement, pp. 523 531; M. von Neumann 
Whitman, International and Interregional Ad- 
jusiment: A Synthetic View, Studies in Inter- 
national Finance, no. 19 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1967); and, in a 
broader framework, R. I. McKinnon and W. 
E. Oates, The Implications of International 
Economic Integration for Monetary, Fiscal, 
and Exchange-Rate Policy, Studies in Interna- 
tional Finance, no. 16 (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1966). For another as- 
pect of the theory, see J. O’Connell, “An Inter- 
national Adjustment Mechanism with Fixed 
Exchange Rates,” Ec (August 1968), pp. 274— 
282. 
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to maintaining external balance and 
fiscal policy to internal balance. The 
opposite pairing of instruments and tar- 
gets, he argued, would lead to dynamic 
instability. 

The Mundell model has attracted 
much attention in the recent literature 
and has been subjected to a number of 
modifications and extensions, By in- 
corporating additional variables into its 
basic framework, various writers have 
widened the range of possible cases and 
appropriate policy-prescriptions. In 
particular, they have shown that it need 
no longer be true that monetary policy 
always has a comparative advantage in 
dealing with the balance of payments 
and fiscal policy, in dealing with domes- 
tic income and employment. For exam- 
ple, to raise income and employment 
without upsetting the balance of pay- 
ments, the appropriate mixture of poli- 
cies need no longer be fiscal expansion 
and monetary contraction, as Mundell 
suggested. It might instead be fiscal 
contraction and monetary expansion, or 
both fiscal and monetary expansion. In 
some cases, there might be no unique 
assignment of instruments to goals at all. 

Some of the modifications of the Mun- 
dell model which have led to conclusions 
such as these might be briefly noted. 
Johnson, for example, makes capital 
movements dependent, not only on in- 
terest rates, but also on the level of in- 
come; and he distinguishes differing de- 
grees of interest-mobility and of income- 
mobility of capital flows.** In addition 
to making use of this distinction, Jones 
makes imports dependent, not only on 
the aggregate level of income, but also 
on its composition, on the assumption 
that the import components of the vari- 


62H. G. Johnson, “Some Aspects of the 
Theory of Economic Policy in a World of 
Capital Mobility,” Essays in Honour of Marco 
Fanno, vol. 2, pp. 345-359. See the comments 
of R. S. Ablin, “Income, Capital Mobility, and 
the Theory of Economic Policy,” Kyk, 1968, 
no. 1, pp. 102-119. 
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ous categories, of expenglitures ‘differ; 
this enables monetary and fiscal policy, 
by acting on the composition of output, 
to influence the trade balance by more 
than one route." A similar assumption 
concerning imports has been made inde- 
pendently by Ott and Ott, and plays a 
crucial role in their model in determin- 
ing the proper pairing of instruments 
and targets.“ Willett and Forte extend 
the Mundell model to take account of 
stock-adjustments, as distinct from flows 
of international capital, and also of the 
interest cost of attracting capital from 
abroad. Patrick further expands the 
model to take into account, not only the 
distinctions between stocks and flows of 
capital and between the interest-mobil- 
ity and the income-mobility of capital 
movements, but also the interactions of 
national economic policies in a two- 
country world. With regard to the last, 
he emphasizes, among other things, the 
need for consistency of the balance-of- 
payments targets of the two countries if 
they are to achieve their internal and 
external goals. (In his article, Mun- 
dell had disregarded automatic feed- 
backs through the balance of payments 
83 R, W. Jones, “Monetary and Fiscal Policy 
for an Economy with Fixed Exchange Rates,” 
JPE (July-August 1968), part 2, pp. 921-943. 
Jones also experiments with additional instru- 
ments and targets. 
64D. J. Ott and A. F. Ott, “Monetary and 
Fiscal Policy: Goals and the Choice of In- 
struments,” QJE (May 1968), pp. 313-325. 
65 T. D. Willett and F. Forte, “Interest-Rate 
Policy and External Balance,”» QJE (May 
1969), pp. 242-262. Focusing on the effect of 
monetary policy on capital movements in the 
United States balance of payments, they argue 
“that an increase in interest rates is likely to 
improve the U. S. balance of payments only 
in the short-run while portfolios are being 
reallocated in response to changed interest 
incentives and that in the longer run [with 
portfolio growth] the effects are likely to be 
quite adverse, with increased interest costs ex- 
ceeding newly attracted capital flows” (p. 244). 
86 J. Patrick, “The Optimum Policy Mix: 
Convergence and Consistency,” in Kenen and 
Lawrence, eds, The Open Economy, pp. 263- 


288. 
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or the possibjlity of foreign-policy re- 
sponses to policy changes in the “home” 
country.) 

The problem of economic policy-mak- 
ing in a two-country model is studied in 
depth by Cooper. He explores the ef- 
fects of co-ordination between policy- 
makers in the two countries on the path 
of adjustment to disturbances, as af- 
fected by different degrees of economic 
interdependence between them. He 
shows that as interdependence increases, 
the case for international co-ordination 
of policy-making—for directing all the 
policy instruments at all the targets— 
becomes more compelling.’ The two- 
country case, and other problems in the 
theory of economic policy under fixed 
exchange rates, are analyzed in an arti- 
cle by Niehans, the main theme of which 
is the need to replace the Meade-Mun- 
dell “fixed-target”-type models with a 
more general optimizing approach, some 
of the implications of which he ex- 
plores.* 


eTR. N. Cooper, “Macroeconomic Policy 
Adjustment in Interdependent Economies,” 
QJE (February 1969), pp. 1-24. 

88 J, Nichans, “Monetary and Fiscal Policies 
in Open Economies under Fixed Exchange 
Rates: An Optimizing Approach,” JPE (July- 
August 1968), part 2, pp. 893-920, See also 
J. F. Helliwell, “Monetary and Fiscal Policies 
for an Open Economy,” OEP (March 1969), 
pp. 35-55; and H. G. Johnson, “Theoretical 
Problems of the International Monetary Sys- 
tem,” in R. N. Cooper, ed., International Fi- 
nance (Baltimore, 1969), pp. 304-323. John- 
son’s discussion is based, in part, on papers 
delivered by various economists at a confer- 
ence in September 1966. Those papers have 
since been published in R. A. Mundell and A. 
K. Swoboda, eds., Monetary Problems of the 
International Economy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1969), which appeared too 
late for consideration in this article. In a two- 
country or multicountry world, there emerges 
also what has been called the “redundancy 
problem,” in the form of a “spare” policy in- 
strument in the system available for use. For, 
in an N-country world, the achievement of 
N-1 balance-of-payments targets automatically 
determines the payments position of the N™ 
country. See Johnson, tbid., pp. 318-323. 
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In addition to the development of ab- 
stract models of the kinds just described, 
there has been extensive discussion in 
the recent literature, at a more practical 
level, of means of reconciling external 
and internal objectives of economic pol- 
icy and of improving the balance-of- 
payments adjustment process within the 
framework of the present international 
monetary system. These studies exam- 
ine, not only fiscal-monetary-policy 
mixes and their practical limitations, but 
also such matters as income policies, in- 
ternational co-ordination of policies, gen- 
eral criteria for guiding national and col- 
lective policies for restoring and main- 
taining balance in international pay- 
ments, and control of capital move- 
ments.®° 


ALTERNATIVE EXCHANGE-RATE SYSTEMS 


Macromodels of the kinds discussed 
in the preceding section have also been 
used by various writers to focus on the 
comparative efficiency of monetary and 
fiscal policy in achieving domestic in- 
come targets under systems of “fixed” 
and “flexible” exchange rates.7° Krue- 


69 See, e.g, The Balance of Payments Ad- 
justment Process (Paris, 1967); W. Fellner, F. 
Machlup, and Others, Maintaining and Restor- 
ing Balance in International Payments (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1966) ; 
O. Emminger, “Practical Aspects of the Prob- 
lem of Balance-of-Payments Adjustment,” 
JPE (August 1967), part 2, pp. 512-522; R. N. 
Cooper, The Economics of Interdependence 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968) ; J. M. Flem- 
ing, “Guidelines for Balance-of-Payments Ad- 
justment Under the Par-Value System,” Essays 
in International Finance, no. 67 (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1968); and 
H. G. Johnson, “Problems of Balance of Pay- 
ments Adjustment in the Modern World,” and 
A. I. Bloomfield, “Rules of the Game of Inter- 
national Adjustment?,” in C. R. Whittlesey 
and J. S. G. Wilson, eds., Essays in Money 
and Banking in Honour of R. S. Sayers (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 26- 
46 and pp. 113-129. 

70 This line of inquiry had been opened up 
by R. A. Mundell in three articles in CJEPS 
(November 1961, November 1963, and August 
1964). i 
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ger argues that, with capital movements 
responsive to interest-rate differentials, 
both fiscal and monetary policy are more 
effective under flexible rates than under 
fixed rates in raising the level of in- 
come.” Johnson shows that the interest- 
mobility of capital increases the advan- 
tage of fiscal policy over monetary policy 
under fixed rates, and vice-versa under 
flexible rates, whereas the income-mobil- 
ity of capital facilitates the task of in- 
creasing income without adverse balance- 
of-payments effects under the former 
system, but reduces the leverage of both 
fiscal and monetary policy over income 
under the latter.’? In yet another model, 
Sohmen concludes that monetary policy 
as a countercyclical instrument is more 
effective under flexible than under fixed 
rates, but that fiscal policy may be a 
more powerful stabilization tool under 
fixed or flexible rates, depending upon 
the marginal propensity to import, the 
degree of capital-mobility, and the in- 
terest- and income-elasticities of the de- 
mand for money.”* 

With the acceptance by most econo- 
mists of the desirability of greater ex- 
change-rate flexibility than now exists, 
and with awareness of the political diffi- 
culties of realizing freely floating ex- 
change rates in practice, interest has 
tended to shift increasingly from the 
issue of “fixed” versus “flexible” rates 
to the pros and cons of more limited 
forms of exchange flexibility."* The 


71A. O. Krueger, “The Impact of Alterna- 
tive Government Policies under Varying Ex- 
change Systems,” QJE (May 1965), pp. 195- 
208. 

72 Johnson, “Some Aspects of the Theory of 
Economic Policy.” 

13 E. Sohmen, “Fiscal and Monetary Policies 
Under Alternative Exchange-Rate Systems,” 
QJE (August 1967), pp. 515-523. See also M. 
C. Kemp, “Monetary and Fiscal Policy Under 
Alternative Assumptions about International 
Capital Mobility,” ER (December 1966), pp. 
598-605. 

74 See, e.g, F. Machlup, G. Haberler, H. C. 
Wallich, P. B. Kenen, and M. Friedman, 
“Round Table on Exchange Rate Policy,” 
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main proposals pecently advanced, along 
with numerous variants thereof, are the 
“band” scheme for a wider spread 
around parities within which exchange 
rates would be allowed to fluctuate; the 
“sliding parity” (or “crawling peg”) 
under which parities would be continu- 
ously changed by small amounts in the 
face of continuing payments disequi- 
libria; and some combination of both.”® 
These policy-oriented analyses have pro- 
duced no major contributions to theory. 
On the other hand, important theoretical 
studies have been made, by Hause 7 
and Johnson,” of the welfare costs of 
exchange-rate stabilization in the pres- 
ence of fluctuations in domestic, relative 
to foreign, price levels, and of the wel- 
fare losses imposed by periodic, discrete 
changes in exchange rates. 


THEORY oF EXCHANGE-DEVALUATION 


Perhaps the most actively debated is- 
sue in international monetary theory 
during the past two decades has been 
concerned with the nature of the condi- 
tions under which exchange-devaluation 
will improve the trade balance, along 
with the role of terms-of-trade changes 
in devaluation. The past five years, in 





Papers and Proceedings, AER (May 1969), pp. 
357-369; and A. Lanyi, “The Case for Floating 
Exchange Rates Reconsidered,” Essays in In- 
ternational Finance, no. 72 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969), 

15 See J. E. Meade, “Exchange-Rate Flexi- 
bility,” in International Payments Problems 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise In- 
stitute, 1965), pp. 67-82; G. N. Halm, “To- 
ward Limited Exchange-Rate Flexibility,” Es- 
says in International Finance, no. 73 (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969) ; 
J. Williamson, “The Crawling Peg,” Essays in 
International Finance, no. 50 (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1965); and J. 
Black, “A Proposal for the Reform of Ex- 
change Rates,” EJ (June 1966), pp. 288-295. 

73. C, Hause, “The Welfare Costs of Dis- 
equilibrium Exchange Rates,” JPE (August 
1966), pp. 333-352. 

™7 H. G. Johnson, “The Welfare Costs of 
Exchange-Rate Stabilization,” JPE (October 
1966), pp. 512-518, 
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contrast, haqe been aeperiod of com- 
parative calm in this area. 

Negishi examines the relations be- 
tween the results of several approaches 
to the problem of stability of the foreign 
exchanges. He argues, among other 
things, that gross substitutability among 
all commodities or the absence of all 
cross-price effects and the Marshall- 
Lerner condition, is sufficient for stabil- 
ity of the foreign-exchange market.’® 
Gray shows that, where market struc- 
ture permits or enforces the maintenance 
of exports expressed in foreign curren- 
cies after devaluation, the Marshall- 
Lerner condition overstates the aciual 
requirement for devaluation to be effec- 
tive, and that the trade balance in such 
cases will be more responsive to devalu- 
ation than that condition would sug- 
gest.” Calling attention to the fact 
that the well-known formulas which ex- 
press the trade-balance effect of a deval- 
uation in terms of price-elasticities as- 
sume an infinitesimal variation of the 
exchange rate, Olivera derives formulas 
showing the effect of a finite devalua- 
tion.®® Kreinen derives a formula 
showing the conditions under which a 
devaluation would improve the income 
terms of trade.’ 


THEORY OF FoRWARD EXCHANGE 


The theory of forward exchange con- 
tinues to attract considerable attention. 
A veritable flood of models of the for- 
eign-exchange market has recently made 
an appearance. These models extend 
and refine, without, for the most part, 


18 T. Negishi, “Approaches to the Analysis 
of Devaluation,” JER (June 1968), pp. 218- 
227. 

19 H, P. Gray, “Imperfect Markets and the 
Effectiveness of Devaluation,” Kyk, 1965, no. 
3, pp. 512-530. 

30 J, H. G, Olivera, “A Note on Finite De- 
valuation,” WA, 1966, no. 2, pp. 346-350. 

81M. E. Kreinen, “Devaluation and the In- 
come Terms of Trade,” Kyk, 1967, no. 2, pp. 
487-491. 
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fundamentally altering, the modern 
theory of forward exchange developed 
in the 1950’s and early 1960’s by Spraos, 
Tsiang, and Sohmen; that theory had, 
in turn, built on and radically qualified 
the earlier interest-parity theory of 
Keynes. Like their more immediate 
predecessors, the recent studies analyze 
the interplay of interest arbitrage, com- 
mercial covering, and exchange specula- 
tion in determining the forward-ex- 
change rate; and they explore the link- 
ages between the forward and spot mar- 
kets, with particular attention to the role 
of speculative behavior. The extent to 
which recent authors subject their mod- 
els to statistical testing and analyze the 
implications of their findings for for- 
ward-exchange policy and monetary pol- 
icy is noteworthy. 

Grubel has produced a rigorous book 
on the forward exchanges, of which some 
of the more novel features include the 
incorporation of the Tobin-Markowitz 
portfolio analysis and the treatment of 
triangular arbitrage.” By analyzing the 
operations of a single export-import firm, 
Kenen demonstrates the basic similarity 
of purpose in all forward-exchange trans- 
actions, whether “covering,” “arbitrage,” 
or “speculation.” °" An analysis of the 
role of uncertainty in forward-exchange 
speculation, within the framework of von 
Neumann-Morgenstern expected utility- 
maximization, is made by Feldstein.** A 
slim monograph by Sohmen adds to his 
earlier contributions, particularly by in- 
corporating into his analysis the exis- 
tence of many forward-exchange mar- 


82H. G. Grubel, Forward Exchange, Specu- 
lation, and the International Flow of Capital 
(Sianford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1956). 

88 P, B. Kenen, “Trade, Speculation, and the 
Forward Exchange Rate,” in Baldwin, et al, 
Trade, Growth, and the Balance of Payments, 
pp. 143-169. 

34M. S. Feldstein, “Uncertainty and For- 
ward Exchange Speculation,” RES (May 
1968), pp. 182-192. 
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kets of differing maturities.’ Arndt de- 
velops, and tests empirically, a theory 
of speculative behavior in the exchange 
market with a distributed-lag model of 
expectation formation at its core.8® A 
model of the foreign-exchange market 
that has attracted much attention is that 
developed by Stein in connection with 
his examination of the interest-elasticity 
of short-term capital movements.27 A 
number of other models have also re- 
cently been constructed and empirically 
tested.* 


INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


The problem of international liquidity 
has played a central role during the past 
decade in academic (and governmental) 
discussions and debates on reform of the 
present international monetary system. 


85 E. Sohmen, The Theory of Forward Ex- 
change, Studies in International Finance, no. 
17 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1966). 

86S. W. Arndt, “International Short-term 
Capital Movements: A Distributed Lag Model 
of Speculation in Foreign Exchange,” Ecra 
(January 1968), pp. 59-70. 

87J. L. Stein, “International Short-term 
Capital Movements,” AER (March 1965), pp. 
40-66. See the comments on that paper by 
H. P. Gray, D. G. Heckerman, A. B. Laffer, 
P. H. Hendershott, and T. D, Willett in AER 
(June 1967), pp. 548-565, and Stein’s reply, 
ibid, pp. 565-570, For a further empirical 
application of the model, see J. L. Stein and 
E. Tower, “The Short-Run Stability of the 
Foreign Exchange Market,” RES (May 1967), 
pp. 173-185. 

88 See, eg., S. W. Black, “Theory and Policy 
Analysis of Short-Term Movements in the 
Balance of Payments,” Vale Economic Essays 
(Spring 1968), pp. 5-78; H. R. Stoll, “An 
Empirical Study of the Forward Exchange 
Market Under Fixed and Flexible Exchange 
Rate Systems,” CJE (February 1968), pp. 55- 
78; J. Helliwell, “A Structural Model of the 
Foreign Exchange Market,” CJE (February 
1969), pp. 90-106; and E., R. Canterbery, “A 
Dynamic Theory of Foreign Exchange,” Na- 
tional Banking Review (June 1967), pp. 397- 
413. See, further, P. A. Frevert, “A Theo- 
retical Model of the Forward Exchange,” JER 
(June 1967), pp. 153-167, and ibid. (October 
1967), pp. 307-326. 
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In the process, there has developed a 
large literature on such qúestions as the 
meaning and measure of “adequacy” of 
international reserves for individual 
countries and for the world as a whole, 
the determinants of the demand for 
reserves, and, at a more practical level, 
the most appropriate means of increas- 
ing the stock or rate of growth of re- 
serves of the world economy. Although 
the debate has clarified many of the un- 
derlying issues, there is, as yet, no gen- 
eral agreement on the answers to these 
questions. At the governmental plane, 
however, international agreement has 
finally been reached on a plan to create 
new international-reserve assets, in the 
form of so-called Special Drawing 
Rights, to supplement those now exist- 
ing.® 

A feature of the recent literature in 
this field has been the number of at- 
tempts, on the basis of explicit models, 
to measure quantitatively the adequacy 
of, or demand for, reserves on the part 
of individual countries. Heller derives 
a formula for determining the optimal 
amount of reserves that a country 
should hold. It is based on the principle 
that a country should balance, at the 
margin, the gain from holding reserves 
(the avoidance of the cost of real ad- 
justment to payments deficits, with al- 
lowance for the probability of occurrence 
of a deficit of a given size) and the op- 
portunity cost of holding reserves (the 
real resources foregone). He applies his 
formula to sixty countries, comparing 
the optimal reserves so obtained with 
actual reserves.°° Kenen and Yudin, 
assuming that the demand for reserves 


88 For a detailed analysis of this plan and 
its implications, see F. Machlup, Remaking the 
International Monetary System (Baltimore: 
John Hopkins Press, 1968). 

50H. R. Heller, “Optimal International Re- 
serves,” EJ (June 1966), pp. 296-311. See 
also his paper, “The Transactions Demand for 
International Means of Payments,” JPE 
(January-February 1968), pp. 141-145. 
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by an‘ individual country reflects its ex- 
pectations cohcerning future payments 
disturbances (based on past experience), 
construct a cross-sectional equation from 
the experience of several major countries 
that explains the typical country’s de- 
mand for reserves. They find that re- 
serve holdings are, in fact, related to the 
variance of past (expected future) dis- 
turbances.°t Regression analyses by 
Courchane and Youssef for nine coun- 
tries yield the result that the demand of 
individual countries for reserves (assum- 
ing the existence of a stable demand 
function over time) can be represented 
as a function of the money supply and 
of the long-term interest rate (a proxy 
for the opportunity cost of holding re- 
serves).°2 Although these studies con- 
stitute an advance over the earlier 
qualitative concepts of reserve needs 
(measured by ratios of reserves to im- 
ports and the like), thev are still subject 
to heroic assumptions. Fleming lays 
down a sophisticated conceptual frame- 
work from which one might derive a 
quantitative estimate of needed world 
reserve growth over a given period, but 


does not himself attempt such a deriva- ` 


tion.?? 

In a review article, Clower and Lip- 
sey take a dim view of the possibility of 
deriving dependable quantitative mea- 
sures of reserve adequacy, largely be- 
cause of the unpredictability of specula- 
tive attacks, the accommodation to 
which is among the main reasons for 
holding official reserves under a fixed 
exchange-rate system.’* Machlup, on 


31 P, B. Kenen and E. B. Yudin, “The De- 
mand for International Reserves,” RES (Aug- 
ust 1965), pp. 242-250. 

92 T. J. Courchane and G. M. Youssef, “The 
Demand for International Reserves,” JPE 
(August 1967), part 1, pp. 404-413. 

93 M. Fleming, “Toward Assessing the Need 
for International Reserves,” Essays in Inter- 
national Finance, no. 58 (Princeton,. N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1967). 

294R, Clower and R. Lipsey, “The Present 
State of International Liquidity Theory,” 
Papers and Proceedings, AER (May 1968), pp. 
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the other hand, questions the customary 
concept of reserve adequacy. He ar- 
gues: 


It cannot be reasonably said of any par- 
ticular amount of reserves, either in a par- 
ticular country or in a group of countries, 
that it is needed or adequate, but it can be 
said convincingly that an increase in re- 
serves will be needed or adequate to pre- 
vent restrictions on foreign trade and pay- 
ments. Emphasis on the size of reserves is 
mistaken, emphasis on additions to reserves 
is justified.95 


Explicit theoretical analyses have re- 
cently been made of a related problem: 
if a new international reserve asset is to 
be created, at little or no cost to the 
issuing agency—unlike gold which ab- 
sorbs real resources in its creation— 
how is the asset to be distributed and 
how are the gains accruing from its issue 
to be shared among the participating 
countries? This has come to be known 
as the “seignorage problem.” The na- 
ture of the gain and the implications of 
alternative ways of distributing it are 
analyzed by Johnson,” Machlup,®” and 
Grubel.®® 


THe Economics oF FOREIGN AID 


The literature on what might be 
called the economics of foreign aid con- 





586-595. See the other articles in the same 
issue (pp. 596-651) by A. Kakfa, G. Plescoff, 
F. M. Bator, R. N. Cooper, and J. M. Letiche, 
for analyses of other facets of the problem. 

95F, Machlup, “The Need for Monetary 
Reserves,” Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quar- 
terly Review (September 1966), p. 203. 

96 Johnson, “Theoretical Problems of the 
International Monetary System,” pp. 330-334, 

97F, Machlup, “The Cloakroom Rule of 
International Reserves,” Q/E (August 1965), 
pp. 337-355. 

98H. G. Grubel, “The Cloakroom Rule of 
International Reserves: Comment,” QJE (Aug- 
ust 1966), pp. 485-487. See also R. I. Mc- 
Kinnon, “Private and Official International 
Money,” Essays in International Finance, no. 
74 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1969), pp. 17-23. 
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tinues to accumulate. Apart from a 
number of general texts,°® and studies 
dealing with particular aspects of for- 
eign aid,#°° further comprehensive aid 
theories and formal models of the aid- 
and-growth process have been developed. 
These models work out the conditions 
under which external assistance can help 
the recipient countries to achieve tar- 
geted, self-sustaining rates of growth; 
and they enable projections to be made 
of the amounts of aid and the time pe- 
riods required to achieve this goal under 
varying assumptions. 

In a “two-gap” model of aid and de- 
velopment, Chenery and Stout empha- 
size the separate limits imposed on the 
growth process by shortage of skills, sav- 
ings, and foreign exchange, respectively, 
and they analyze the role of external as- 
sistance in relieving each of these bottle- 
necks and in making possible an accel- 
eration of growth. Distinguishing con- 
secutive phases in the transition to self- 
sustaining growth, according to which 
each of these constraints predominates, 
they specify the kinds of internal struc- 
tural changes (in terms of marginal sav- 
ings and import ratios, export-growth 
rates, and the like) needed for foreign 
aid to facilitate the transition from 


I, M. D. Little and M. J. Crawford, 
International Aid (Chicago: Aldine, 1966); G. 
Ohlin, Foreign Aid Policies Reconsidered 
(Paris, 1966) and R. F. Mikesell, The Eco- 
nomics of Foreign Aid (Chicago: Aldine, 
1968). 

100 From a large recent literature, one might 
cite only the following: J. Pincus, Economic 
Aid and International Cost Sharing (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1965); H. W. 
Singer, “External Aid: For Plans or Proj- 
ects?” EJ (September 1965), pp. 539-545; A. 
Carlin, “Project Versus Programme Aid: From 
the Donor’s Viewpoint,” EJ (March 1967), 
pp. 48-58; and R. I. Gulhati, “The ‘Need’ for 
Foreign Resources, Absorptive Capacity, and 
Debt Servicing Capacity,” and M. ul Haq, 
“Tied Credits—A Quantitative Analysis,” in 
J. H. Adler, ed., Capital Movements and Eco- 
nomic Development (London, 1967), pp. 240- 
260 and pp. 326-351. 
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phase to phase, They estimate the ex- 
tent to which the recent development 
performance in a large number of aid- 
recipient countries meets the specified 
requirements for the achievement of self- 
sustaining growth, and they make pro- 
jections to explain the range of future 
growth possibilities in each country and 
the corresponding aid requirements un- 
der alternative assumptions as to in- 
ternal policies.?™ 

A model by Fei and Paauw, focusing 
on the savings limitation to growth, ana- 
lyzes the relation between external as- 
sistance and the mobilization of domes- 
tic savings in achieving a given rate of 
self-sustaining growth. Their model is 
applied to a sample group of less devel- 
oped countries, yielding numerical an- 
swers to such questions as the duration 
of the required capital inflow, its time 
path and accumulated value, and the do- 
mestic savings required? Sengupta, 
also emphasizing the savings gap, con- 
structs a model designed to enable a 
calculation of the minimum number of 
years required to attain a given rate of 
self-sustaining growth, in cases where the 
capital comes in the forms of grants, 
loans, or direct investments. Qayum 


101 H, B. Chenery and A. M. Strout, “For- 
eign Assistance and Economic Development,” 
AER (September 1966), pp. 679-733. See 
also I. Adelman and H. B. Chenery, “Foreign 
Aid and Economic Development: The Case of 
Greece,” RES (February 1966), pp. 1-19. A 
critical evaluation of the models of Chenery 
and his collaborators is made by J. C. H. Fei 
and G. Ranis, “Comment” (with “Reply” by 
Chenery and Strout) in AER (September 
1968), pp. 986-916. For further discussion of 
various “gap” models, see H. Kitamura, “Trade 
and Capital Needs of Developing Countries 
and Foreign Assistance,” WA, 1966, no. 2, pp. 
303-324. 

102 7, C. H. Fei and D. S. Paauw, “Foreign 
Assistance and Self-Help: A Reappraisal of 
Development Finance,” RES (August 1965), 
pp. 251-267. 

103 A, Sengupta, “Foreign Capital Require- 
ments for Economic Development,” OEP 
(March 1968), pp. 38-55. 
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concentrates on whethey or not, and 
under what conditions, foreign loans are, 
on balance, of long-run economic ad- 
vantage to the borrowing countries when 
allowance is made for interest charges 
and repayment obligations. He works 
out the critical set of loan terms (in- 
terest rates and repayment periods) that 
separate advantageous and disadvan- 
tageous loans.7%4 


TRADE AND GROWTH 


During the postwar period, a large 
and diversified literature has developed 
on what might be termed, for want of a 
more descriptive title, “trade and 
growth.” Included under this broad 
rubric are theoretical, empirical, and 
policy-oriented studies dealing with 
various aspects of the interrelations be- 
tween growth, on the one hand, and 
trade, trade policies, and aid, on the 
other. Some of the recent literature in 
this broad area has already been referred 
to in this article under those sections 
where inclusion seemed most appropri- 
ate. A few other such studies, which 
could not easily be fitted into the indi- 
vidual sections, will be noted here. 

In the more abstract, formal category, 
for instance, are the studies of Pryor 1° 
and Komiya,?°* which analyze the effects 
of growth on the terms of trade and the 
balance of payments, respectively. 


104A, Qayum, “Long-Term Economic Cri- 
teria for Foreign Loans,” EJ (June 1966), pp. 
358-369. For other mathematical models of 
capital movements and growth, see K. He- 
mada, “Economic Growth and Long-Term In- 
ternational Capital Movements,” Yale Eco- 
nomic Essays (Spring 1966), pp. 49-96; and 
K. K. Kurihara, “International Capital Move- 
ments and National Economic Growth,” 
Economia Internazionale (November 1966}, 
pp. 597-608. 

105 F, L, Pryor, “Economic Growth and the 
Terms of Trade,” OEP (March 1966), pp. 45- 
57. 

106 R. Komiya, “Economic Growth and the 
Balance of Payments: A Monetary Approach, 
JPE (January-February 1969), pp. 35-48. 
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Other recent models could be cited.1? 
Another facet of the trade-growth prob- 
lem is explored in a recent book by 
Linder: Is the traditional theory of ‘in- 
ternational trade, with its general policy 
presumption in favor of free trade, the 
most suitable tool for analyzing the ef- 
fects of trade on the less developed 
countries and for formulating their com- 
mercial policies? Linder, like many of 
his predecessors, answers no, and he 
suggests an alternative approach. 
Closely related are studies which develop 
and analyze arguments for protection in 
the particular case of less developed 
countries, and which examine the im- 
pact of tariffs and trade controls on the 
growth and welfare of these economies. 
The vast postwar literature on trade, 
growth, and the developing countries 
has recently been surveyed by Meier. 

A policy-oriented literature has de- 
veloped around the proposals advanced 
by the less developed nations at the first 
session in 1964 of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD). These proposals included 
increased use of international commodity 
agreements to stabilize and raise pri- 
mary-product prices; external compensa- 
tory financing to offset periodic declines 
in export earnings; reduced trade bar- 
riers in the developed countries against 
the traditional and newer exports of the 
developing nations; and, most contro- 
versial, the grant of tariff preferences to 


107 Eg, P. K. Bardhan, “Equilibrium 
Growth in the International Economy,” QJE 
(August 1965), pp. 455-465; and N. Minabe, 
“Economic Growth and International Trade in 
a Simple Dynamic Leontief Model,” CJEPS 
(February 1966). 

108 S, B. Linder, Trade and Trade Policy for 
Development (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1967). 

109 G, M. Meier, The International Econom- 
ics of Development (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1968). See also M. De Vries, “Trade 
and Exchange Policy and Economic Develop- 
ment: Two Decades of Evolving Views,” OEP 
(March 1966), pp. 19-44, 
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the latter’s exports of manufactured and 
semimanufactured goods. These pro- 
posals and others were again advanced 
ats the second session of UNCTAD in 
1968.° Underlying them were the as- 
sumptions that, if some such actions 
were not taken, the “foreign-exchange 
gap” of the developing countries would 
further widen, to the detriment of their 
growth targets,** and a growing aware- 
ness that their industrialization depends, 
not on protectionist policies, but on ex- 
panded markets abroad for their exports. 

These and related proposals are ana- 
lyzed by Johnson, who concedes that 
present world trading arrangements, in- 
stitutionalized in the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), have 
tended to disfavor the less developed 
countries, not because of GATT’s under- 
lying principles, but because those prin- 
ciples have been subverted by the tariff- 
bargaining techniques and agricultural 
protectionism of industrial countries. 
On the other hand, he takes a dim view 
of international commodity agreements 
and raises questions about the wisdom 
and benefit of granting preferences to the 
industrial exports of the developing 

110U.N,, UNCTAD, Second Session New 
Delhi, Report and Annexes, vol. I (New York: 
United Nations, 1968). Four other volumes 
deal with specialized problems. 

111 For a critical view of the model of eco- 
nomic growth implicit in the UNCTAD recom- 
mendations, see D. Wall, “Import Capacity, 
Imports, and Economic Growth,” Ee (May 
1968), pp. 157-168. 
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countries. He,favors remedial action by 
the developed countries,’within the ex- 
isting GATT framework, in the form of 
nondiscriminatory reductions of tariffs 
and other trade barriers, especially 
those that weigh most heavily on the 
exports of the less developed nations, if 
need be, by the United States acting 
unilaterally. He argues also that many 
of the trading difficulties of the develop- 
ing countries are of their own making 
because of their inflationary and import- 
substitution policies and their refusal to 
adjust downward their overvalued ex- 
change rates.4? Similar ground is cov- 
ered, though in less rigorous, more con- 
troversial fashion, by Pincus.74? Mac- 
bean questions the assumption that the 
developing countries suffer from violent 
fluctuations in their export earnings and 
that these constitute a serious impedi- 
ment to growth."* ‘Trade preferences 
and other forms of discrimination are 
examined by Patterson, including pref- 
erences for the less developed coun- 
tries.44% 


112 Johnson, Economic Policies Toward Less 
Developed Countries. 

118 J, Pincus, Trade, Aid, and Development 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 

114A, I. Macbean, Export Instability and 
Economic Development (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1966). 

118 G, Patterson, Discrimination in Interna- 
tional Trade (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966). See also G. Curzon, 
Multilateral Commercial Diplomacy (London, 
1965) for GATT and the developing countries. 





ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON 


1879-1969 


Dr. Patterson, President of this Academy from 1930 to 1953, died 
9 November 1969, in Philadelphia, where he had lived since 1910. 
He was in his ninety-first year. 


As President, he worked diligently to bring to our meetings dis- 
tinguished and stimulating speakers, and he also was active in 
broadening the membership of our organization. 


In addition to serving the Academy, he was a member of the 
Economics Department of the University of Pennsylvania from 1910 
to 1950, where he rose from instructor to professor and chairman 
of the department and chairman of the graduate group committee. 


He was a member of the American Philosophical Society, and 
had been Vice-President of the Tax Policy League and also of the 
American Economic Association. 


His voluminous body of writings included books with these titles: 
Western Europe and the United States; Europe in 1927: An Eco- 
nomic Survey; The World’s Economic Dilemma; America, World 
Leader or World Led; The Economic Basis jor Peace; Planning for 
America; and Economic Problems of War. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


J. W. Burton. Systems, States, Diplo- 
macy and Rules. Pp. xii, 251. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
$7.00, 


For more than a decade, political scien- 
tists have constructed models and generali- 
zations in order to better explain the be- 
havior of nations, and to create the possi- 
bilities of less costly and less dangerous 
foreign policies in a nuclear age. They 
have not only failed to discover the rules, 
but their attempts to produce any modifica- 
tion in the established policies of the major 
powers have also proven unsuccessful. 
This volume defines the pitfalls of interna- 
tional politics as traditionally practiced. 
Why the author rejects all traditional 
guides to international action is clear 
enough. The common practices of the past 
have produced conflict in abundance, much 
of it, including the two world wars of this 
century, was largely unnecessary. Treaties 
and contracts are equally hopeless for they 
offer no answers to changing conditions. 
Experience fails to educate because national 
leaders can never agree on the reasons why 
policy faltered. International law justifies 
the action of any nation who aims to per- 
petuate the status quo. No nation with 





power and responsibility has ever estab- 
lished completely useful norms of conduct. 

Quite properly, Professor Burton has 
focused on the central problem of decision- 
making, for governments are generally be- 
set by internal pressures which drive them 
toward disfunctional behavior. Such pres- 
sures might come from inadequate educa- 
tion and imperfect knowledge of conditions 
abroad, from ideologies which stimulate 
ambitions and fears, or from erroneous 
perceptions or false expectations. The 
author clearly demonstrates that it was fac- 
tors such as these which created the founda- 
tions of the American dilemma in Vietnam. 
National leaders are seldom masters of 
their own houses, and too often they 
prefer to transfer their domestic challenges 
to the international realm, even at the 
price of tension and war. It is no wonder 
that the author’s conception of the ideal 
world begins with each state unified in- 
ternally. Delivered of overdemanding and 
fear-laden domestic pressures, a nation 
might well pursue more flexible policies 
abroad, anchor its decision-making to ac- 
curate perceptions, and, perhaps, even co- 
ordinate its activities through international 
institutions. 

At the heart of most international con- 
flict lies the problem of change. Collective 
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security; balance of power „diplomacy, and 
international organization—the established 
devices for regulating international affairs— 
can neither prevent, change, nor limit its 
effects without some resort to force. The 
recent histories of Japan and Vietnam, as 
well as of the many new states of Asia and 
Africa, demonstrate the toll exacted of 
those powers who refused earlier to ac- 
knowledge the pressures released by na- 
tionalism, In dissecting the problems of 
change and decision-making, the author’s 
analyses are superb; for the future, Bur- 
ton’s book offers only the hope of the ulti- 
mate intellectual triumph of the behavioral 
sciences. Meanwhile, concludes the author, 
it is time to hold these in positions of au- 
thority, accountable for the consequences 
of their decisions. 
NORMAN A, GRAEBNER 
Edward R. Stettinius Professor 
of History 
University of Virginia 


J. E. S. Fawcerr. The Law of Nations. 
Pp. vii, 195. New York: Basic Books, 
1968. $4.45. 


The urge to write, as J. E. S. Fawcett at- 
tempts to do here, a “straightforward, non- 
technical . . . account of what interna- 
tional law is, how it works, and why it 
sometimes doesn’t work,” is something that 
every practitioner and teacher of interna- 
tional law must find irresistible at some 
time or other. The best effort to date is, 
without a doubt, another British volume, 
James Brierly’s Law of Nations, and its 
appearance in a sixth edition attests to its 
widespread and much-deserved endorse- 
ment. Writers other than Brierly have 
usually given up as too difficult the effort 
to be at once, accurate, adequate, and 
brief. Mr. Fawcett has persisted but he 
has not succeeded. 

His early generalizations are unexcep- 
tionable, and he does his profession credit 
by using only three pages.to introduce his 
subject, and to show the pervasiveness and 
importance of international legal issues. 
He also manages to use only six pages to 
effectively illustrate the relationship of in- 
ternational law to international order. 
When he attempts, however, to unveil the 
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mysteries of “sovereignty” in a few para- 
graphs or, in a few pages, to describe 
United States views of the status, use, and 
effect of executive agreements, he is less 
likely to enlighten than to confuse his read- 
ers. 

Sometimes, in fact, he is just plain in- 
accurate. For instance, he says that the 
General Assembly’s condemnation of Rho- 
desia’s Unilateral Declaration of Indepen- 
dence meant that the United Nations “re- 
fused recognition” to the state of Rhodesia. 
Although he points out later that recogni- 
tion is a prerogative of states, and not of 
the United Nations, the offending clause 
stands unmodified. Nor is it correct to say 
that “where the Security Council is dead- 
locked, authority to take action must move 
into the General Assembly,” and to cite, in 
‘support of this statement, the 1950 “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution. Mr. Fawcett is 
aware of the Congo-Article 19 crises—he 
later gives them as much attention as he 
can—but somehow there just isn’t enough 
space to point out that these events ren- 
dered “Uniting for Peace” anachronistic in 
the 1960s. 

The effort to be brief often forces the 
author to ignore subtleties. Thus, while 
critics will commend the attention he gives 
to new and important developments, like 
the activities of the European Court of 
Human Rights, they will regret that he 
could not point out the revolutionary im- 
plications for international private claims 
of the Court’s capacity to regard the indi- 
vidual as a subject, rather than an object, 
of international law. 

A book for the general reader need not 
be abound with footnotes, but it is difficult 
to see why citations are provided for ex- 
cerpts from some court decisions but not 
from others. Moreover, the more assiduous 
student may find that the absence of essen- 
tial citations makes it unnecessarily difficult 
to explore certain avenues of special inter- 
est. An adequate index does not help much 
either. 

The book makes it quite clear that Mr. 
Fawcett is conversant with the major issues 
and the leading edges of international law. 
If he has not succeeded in getting it all 
down in 179 pages of text, the fault lies 
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A SEMINAL WORK 
Radio, 

Television 
and American 


Politics 


By EDWARD W. CHESTER 
History Department, University 
of Texas at Arlington 


The first complete history and 
analysis of the impact of radio 
` and TV on USS. politics at all levels, 
from 1920 through the 1968 
elections. The author has made 
use of all available data, including 
unpublished material in the 
Presidential libraries. His Notes on 
Sources and a selected bibliog- 
raphy of some 500 items enhance 
the value of a searching and 
scholarly book. $7.50 


“RECOMMENDED"-Libracy Journal 


- The Social 
Studies 


MYTHS AND REALITIES 


By DAVID F. KELLUM 
Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Alberta 


Challenging and realistic — “one 
of the most significant books on 
teaching the social studies to 
appear in a long time.” — ALICE L. 
FOLEY, Assistant Superintendent, 
Brighton Schools, Rochester, N.Y. 
“A teacher cannot read this book 
without asking himself uncom- 
fortable questions.” — MAURICE 
F. REIDY, S.J., Holy Cross College. 
A SEARCH Paperback, $2.45. 
Library Edition, $5.00 


At your bookstore, or from 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Blace, N.Y., N.Y. 10003 


first time 
since Machiavelli, s 
an honest evaluation of the sources 
of political power — and the practice 
of power. 

The games politicians play: rules, 
strategy, rewards. How to win — and 
how to know why you lost. 


“A quite unusual book . .. few others 
written in this century on great 
themes of political philosophy possess 
its. combination of traits: honesty 
without intemperance .. . an unre- 
lenting realism about politics .. . 
(and) moral compassion.” — Charles 
Frankel, former Ass’t. Secy. of State. 
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by James Marshall 


$8.95 at all bookstores, Also in paper, $2.95 


INTENTION IN LAW 
AND SOCIETY 
by James Marshall 


Do cur laws make some men more 
equal than others? James Marshall 
says America’s legal system plays 
favorites. He reveals how it happens 
and why. And he suggests some things 
we can do about it. 


“This important book deals with one 
of the central issues in criminal law 
and civil law — that of intent. The 
author adds new and fruitful perspec- 
tives to this topic’—Erich Fromm 


$5.95 at all bookstores..Also in paper $2.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
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less in his philosophy than in the incom- 
pressibility of his subject. 
Ricwarp N. SWIET 
Professor of Politics 
New York University 


ALAN James. The Politics of Peace-Keep- 
ing. Pp. 452. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. $11.00. 


Alan James, a senior lecturer in interna- 
tional relations at the London School of 
Economics, wrote this book with support 
and assistance from the Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of International Affairs. 
These distinguished sponsors were rewarded 
with a large volume of over 450 finely 
printed pages, very few of which are taken 
up with notes, bibliography, and index. Mr. 
James suggests three basic kinds of peace- 
keeping activities of the United Nations, 
as well as of the League of Nations before 
it, and several subcategories within each of 
the three basic types. This schema serves 
as the organizing device for the book, with 
a variety of case studies discussed in the 
context of the categories and subcategories. 

The chief merits of the book include the 
wealth of historical detail on many cases, 
the author’s suggestions as to why these 
peace-keeping operations succeeded or 
failed according to various implicit or 
somewhat explicit criteria for success, and 
conjectural suggestions for enhancing the 
effectiveness while minimizing the limita- 
tions of such operations. 

American scholars who specialize in 
studies of the UN, or international organi- 
zations more broadly, or even international 
politics in general, may be dissatisfied with 
the fact that the analytical dimensions of 
this book are often obscured in the welter 
of descriptive detail and speculative com- 
mentary. There is little or no effort to 
relate the perspectives and content to any 
of the conceivably germane theoretical ap- 
proaches and substantive findings emerg- 
ing within American scholarly literature in 
recent years. Nevertheless, the relevant 
and concerned bodies of American scholars 
may find this book useful as a source of 
historical raw material to which more 
theoretically oriented perspectives can be 
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applied. At the least, the book is a 
uniquely rich introduction to the history of 
peace-keeping operations primarily as un- 
dertaken by the United Nations, and in 
this sense, the book fills a notable gap in 
the previously existing literature. 
VINCENT DAVIS 

Research Associate 

Center of International Studies 

Princeton University 


The Roads to Rus- 
sia: United States Lend-Lease to the 
Soviet Union. Pp. xix, 326. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1969. 
$6.95. 


This is an excellent factual account of 

the genesis, development, and conclusion of 
United States Lend-Lease aid to the Soviet 
Union in World War 2. 
_ At the time of the German invasion of 
Russia in June 1941, Soviet-American re- 
lations were at a very low point. Many 
Americans were inclined to sit back and 
allow the Germans and Russians to fight 
each other to the point of exhaustion. 
However, according to the author, President 
Roosevelt, prompted by his confidential 
adviser Harry Hopkins, immediately deter- 
mined that Soviet survival was important to 
the security of the United States. In 
March, Congress had modified American 
neutrality by passing the famous Lend- 
Lease Act to assure the survival of Britain, 
which was fighting the Axis powers alone. 
Roosevelt was anxious to encourage Soviet 
resistance to Germany, but fearing a rebuif 
in Congress, he moved cautiously at first. 
It was not until October 1, 1941, that the 
first Soviet-American Lend-Lease agree- 
ment was signed in Moscow. 

Aid to the Soviet Union had to compete 
with aid to Britain and the requirements 
of the American rearmament, which natu- 
rally took precedence, after Pearl Harbor, 


_over other demands. It was, therefore, not 


until the latter part of 1942 that American 
supplies began to arrive in Russia in quan- 
tity. The author describes, in detail, the 
battles over priorities, and the many diff- 
culties of the program, the foremost of 
which was how to get the supplies to Rus- 
sia, which was blockaded in the west by 
Germany and isolated in the east by Japan, 
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which was neutral vis-à-vis Russia, but at 
war with the United States, 

The most original part of the book, how- 
ever, is its attempt to evaluate the impact 
of American aid on the Soviet war effort 
by comparing American with Soviet sta- 
tistics. Unfortunately, Soviet statistics are 
too scarce and often contradictory to make 
a completely objective assessment. Nev- 
ertheless, the contours are clear. It ap- 
pears that while American aid was impor- 
tant in many phases of the Soviet war 
effort, it was crucial in the field of trans- 
portation. American weapons were less im- 
portant than American locomotives which 
numbered over 1,000, and motor vehicles 
numbering over 400,000, which gave the 
Red Army what it most sorely needed— 
mobility. While it fought and won the 
great defensive battle at Stalingrad, August 
23, 1942-February 1, 1943, by mainly 
with Soviet-made weapons, its victories in 
the great offensive battles that soon fol- 
lowed would have been impossible without 
American vehicles. Ironically, it was on 
American wheels that the Russians rolled 
into Berlin in 1945. | 

Jones does not probe deeply the motives 
of Roosevelt’s Russian policy. To say, as 
he does, that before Stalingrad American 
aid to Russia was “a selfish necessity” but 
afterwards became “an act of unselfish gen- 
erosity,” is a simplification of facts. It 
disregards, among other things, the Ameri- 
can desire for Soviet assistance in the in- 
vasion of Japan which motivated American 
policy until the very end cf the war. The 
principal weakness of this book is that it 
does not correlate sufficiently economic 
policy with political policy and military 
strategy. Nevertheless, by establishing 
clearly the facts of Lend-Lease aid to Rus- 
sia it helps to put this important aspect of 
American policy in World War 2 in its 
proper perspective. 

Victor S. MAMATEY 

Research Professor of History 
_ University of Georgia 


Henry A. Kissincer. American Foreign 
Policy. Pp. 143. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1969. $3.95. 
The Kure de circonstance in the United 

States shows an increasing tendency to di- 
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vide into two types. The first conforms to 
the conventional meaning of the term: an 
author seizes the opportunity for quick 
fame or fortune through precipitate «e- 
sponse to a topical event. The second ap- 
parently results from a combination of the 
intense competition in commercial publish- 
ing, and the enhanced possibilities for en- 
gagement in the vita activa by the kind of 
people who write books. In the latter case, 
the publisher hastens to satisfy the intel- 
lectual or sensationalist demands of a giant 
book-consumer market through the instant 
development of a synthetic product which 
promises full revelation of the life of in- 
nerworkings of the mind of an emerging 
public figure. 

The Kissinger book obviously belongs in 
the second category, and is a rare example 
of a virtually complete fulfillment of the 
promise held out by this genre. It assem- 
bles three previously published essays 
covering the full gamut of problems of 
American foreign policy. The first essay, 
regarding the relation between domestic 
structure and foreign policy, originally 
appeared early in 1966: the second, con- 


‘cerning the central issues of American 


foreign policy, was first published in 1968, 
and the third, analyzing the Vietnam nego- 
tiations, came out in January, 1969 simul- 
taneously with Kissinger’s appointment as 
principal advisor to President Nixon on 
national security matters. Collectively, 
they provide an excellent source | for ap- 
praising the resources of intellect, imagina- 
nation, and breadth of perspective that the 
author can muster in exerting influence on 
American foreign policy. 

What emerges is basically reassuring for 
those whose perceptions may have been 
shaded by the dark insinuations of the more 
militant doves about the arrogant rigidity 
of the public figures classified under the 
polarized, inflexible category “hawk.” 

The form of Kissinger’s argument is a 
series of logically related aphorisms which 
strike the reader’s senses with the individual 
precision, rapidity, and interconnectedness 
of a finely played staccato passage. But 
the content goes far beyond the instru- 
mental calculations of a Dr. Strangelove 
whose political morals are purely reflexive 
in response to the regime served. 
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The variety of questions posed, problems 
adumbrated, and alternatives suggested 
renders futile any attempt to select illus- 
trations of the subtlety of Kissinger’s ana- 
lytical distinctions, the flexibility of his 
mind, and his capacity for assembling his- 
torical particularities into tentative general 
perspectives on contemporary events. Suf- 
fice it to say that the author broadly shares 
the view of other commentators that Ameri- 
can foreign policy needs a complete reap- 
praisal in the light of changes which have 
reduced the effectiveness of the policy of 
global containment prevailing in the era of 
cold war politics. The solution is a realistic 
appraisal of the pluralistic nature of the 
international setting today, and an adjust- 
ment to this pluralism, by way of flexible 
means, to the realization of more clearly 
defined national goals. Abstractly stated, 
this theoretical conclusion may sound ab- 
surdly trite. But when the generalization 
is supported by the author’s solid analysis 
of the background and current difficulties 
of our present policies, as well as of the 
conditions which may be perceived as af- 
fecting the immediate future, it is not only 
plausible, but carries with it a clarification 
of the distinction between idealism and 
realism as the basis for peace and interna- 
tional stability in the contemporary inter- 
national environment. 

On Vietnam, Kissinger’s analysis is also 
logically tenable and comprehensive in its 
inclusion of the factors, both concrete and 
intangible, that enter into his conclusions 
about the limitations and possibilities af- 
fecting both Hanoi and Washington. But 
serious questions may be raised about the 
practicability of at least two of the several 
propositions which constitute his recom- 
mendations for achieving an honorable 
peace in Vietnam. The first concerns his 
proposal for a bifurcated set of negotia- 
tions, one part of which would involve 
Saigon and the National Liberation Front 
in deliberations over internal political ar- 
rangements, and the other would consist of 
Washington and Hanoi bargaining over 
troop withdrawal and related matters. Can 
we realistically expect this sort of quadri- 
partite diplomacy when both Saigon and 
the N.L.F. seem to predicate so many of 
their political stands on the expectation of 
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the nonsurvival of the other? Secondly, 
will the United States, in the face of in- 
ternal pressures, really be able to maintain 
its position for a period of time sufficient 
to sustain Kissinger’s view that the war 
must continue if Hanoi insists on total 
victory? 
- The availability of this book, at this 
time, may relieve many anxieties about the 
responses Henry Kissinger is likely to make 
to the changing events of world affairs. 
But as he clearly states, politics is rarely 
purely technical; and in the active political 
world, the choices made constitute the ulti- 
mate test of statesmanship. In this re- 
spect, the appositeness of his intellectual 
analysis may well be of less consequence 
than other political considerations in af- 
fecting the President’s stance on policy in 
the international sector. 
Wurm C. Havarp 

Professor and Head 

Department of Government 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


KLAUs Knorr and James N. ROSENAV. 
Contending Approaches to International 
Politics. Pp. v, 297. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1969. $7.50. 


The basis of this book is the Hedley Bull 
article that appeared in World Poltics in 
April 1966, and the subsequent reply by 
Morton Kaplan that appeared in October 
1966. In the book, eleven others—the edi- 
tors, Klaus Knorr and James Rosenau, and 
J. David Singer, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Rich- 
ard A. Brody, Oran R. Young, David Vital, 
Michael Haas, Robert Jervis, Robert C. 
North, and Johan Galtung—have given 
their views on whether everything of value 
in the “theorists’” approach “can be ac- 
commodated readily enough within the 
classical approach” (Bull), and whether 
the classical approach is “devoid of serious 
substantive or methodological concerns” 
(Kaplan). 

Those who have been directly involved 
in this classical versus behavioral science 
argument will find these contributions of 
some interest. Most readers will wonder 
what the argument is about, and why it 
justifies a book on it. The particular ar- 
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gument dealt with in this book is a trivial 
one. There is a major and related debate 
among scholars in the feld of international 
relations with which this book does not 
deal. World Politics took the Bull article 
as the basis of a methodological discussion. 
Those who have answered Bull are them- 
selves so traditional that they have missed 
the point. The argument which is impor- 
tant is not classical approaches versus 
“scientific method” and quantification. The 
transformation of international relations in 
the last two decades is more accurately de- 
picted by the conflict between traditional 
(classical, philosophical, historical, institu- 
tional) and behavioral approaches. There 
are ‘many “scientific”. political scientists 
whose epistomological and theoretical back- 
ground, or absence of this background, 
leads them to measure and to promote “sci- 
entific method” and quantification within 
the framework of traditional assumptions 
and preconceived .notions. In this sense 
they are as “traditional” as Bull, who is 
prepared to explore and to question. The 
behavioral approach is concerned with po- 
litical man, his roles, responses, and values. 
Its exponents are Chad Alger, Karl 
Deutsch, Heinz Eulau, Harold Lasswell, 
and Herb Kelman. It is true that a behavi- 
oral approach is likely to lead to quantifica- 
tion—as psychologists know. But the em- 
phasis in modern international relations is 
on the altered contert and hypotheses of 
international relations, and not on the tools 
that it might find convenient to employ. 
Among those answering Bull are some who 
have apparently read little of the behavioral 
literature on decision-making, conflict, inte- 
gration theory, role theory, values, legiti- 
mization, and related topics. 

This book is valuable because of the arti- 
cles that do not deal directly with the de- 
bate that provoked the book, but which 
make contributions to aspects of the wider 
discussion on methodology. 

Joun W. Burton 

Senior Lecturer in International 

Relations 

University College 

London 
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Nicuotas MansercH. The Common- 
wealth Experience. Pp. xix, 471. New 
York: Frederick <A. Praeger, 1969. 
$12.50. ° 


For once a publisher’s blurb turns out to 
be an accurate description. Nicholas Man- 
sergh is presently the leading authority on 
the Commonwealth, and this book is in- 
deed “a major contribution to the under- 
standing of one of the most notable ex- 
periments in cooperative international poli- 
tics ever attempted.” It starts routinely 
enough with well-worn descriptions of the 
beginning of responsible government in 
British North America and of its spread to 
the settlement empire, of the experience 
with rather awkward imperial “coopera- 
tion” by 1914, and of the marked changes 
that resulted during World War 1. But it 
is Mansergh’s thoughtful assessment of the 
rise and fall of the English-speaking Com- 
monwealth, and also, the rise and prospec- 
tive fall of the multiracial Commonwealth 
that make his study so valuable. 

Perhaps his major theme is the psycho- 
logical importance of the Commonwealth 
idea in helping to ease the strain of the 
concluding stages of British decolonization. 
The twentieth-century process of devolu- 
tion, at first slow, became almost precipi- 
tate after 1947. Yet the emphasis within 
the Empire. and the Commonwealth on 
continuity as a concept, even in the face of 
tremendous change, helped make that 
change, he argues persuasively, more ac- 
ceptable. Great Britain, for her part, might 
have responded to the pressures of decolon- 
ization by counter-revolution or abdication 
as several other major powers did. In- 
stead, whether by choice or by circum- 
stances, she opted for “association.” Thus 
a historical process that had affected the 
lives of millions culminated—at least dur- 
ing the critical twenty years of transition 
after World War 2—in the national free- 
dom and “partnership” with Britain of 
most of the peoples formerly controlled, in 
one degree or another, from Westminster. 
By the mid-sixties, there was diminishing 
confidence in the value of the Common- 
wealth and its future was conjectural, but 
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To know the nature of the danger we face... 
BASIC DATA ON FOUR CRITICAL WORLD PROBLEMS 


Effects of the Possible 

Use of Nuclear Weapons and 
the security and economic 
implications for states of 

the acquisition and further 
development of these weapons 


The report of a group of consultant 
experts, containing their considered 
and unanimous views, transmitted by 
the Secretary-General to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 
76pp. $1.25 


International Action to Avert 
the impending Protein Crisis 


Today there are over 300 million chil- 
dren who, for lack of sufficient protein 
and calories, suffer grossly retarded 
physical and mental growth. Such 
nutritional deficits, damaging to both 
present and future generations, must 
be corrected. This UN report describes 
what it will take to close the protein 
gap, including specific proposals and 
preliminary cost estimates. 

106 pp. $1.50 
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Chemical and 
Bacteriological (Biological) 
Weapons and the Effects 

of their Possible Use 


In the conclusion of this report to the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, the consultant experts express 
the hope that it will contribute to pub- 
lic awareness of the profoundly dan- 
gerous results if these weapons were 
ever used, and that an aroused public 
will demand and receive assurances 
that Governments are working for their 
earliest effective elimination. 

100 pp. $1.00 


World Population: 
challenge to development 


In 1960 the world’s population was 
estimated at nearly 3,000 million. At 
present rates of growth that number 
could double before the year 2000. 
This booklet contains a summary of 
the highlights of the World Population 
Conference (1965), which provided a 
forum for individual experts on popu- 
lation and related subjects to examine 
together the problems arising from 
population growth. 48 pp. 75¢ 
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An Anthology of Modern Drama 
from Communist China i 
Walter J. Meserve & Ruth I. Meserve, editors 


This, the first American anthology of Com- 
munist Chinese plays, uses Communist trans- 
lations in order to preserve the full effect of 
the Chinese Communist message. Arranged 
chronologically from a dynastic play revised 
and accepted by Communist Party leaders 
to the current opera, the selections provide 
insight into the political structure of the 
People’s Republic. A Gotham Library Giant. 
$10.00 cloth/$3.95 paper 
Revolution and International System 
A Study in the Breakdown of International 
Stability 
by Kyung-Won Kim 

Applying concepts developed in the theory 
of international relations, this book focuses 
Lon the relationship between revolutionary 
France and conservative Europe to show why 
ideological revolution does’ not inevitably 
lead to the breakdown of international 
stability. $6.95 

Legitimacy and Stability in Latin America 

A Case Study of Chilean Politics 
by Francisco José Moreno 


An original evaluation of Chilean politics, 
this work ‘challenges the prevailing view that 
Chile’s stability is the result of pluralistic 
democratization. Instead, it asserts that the 
Chilean political system has been legitimized 
on the basis of its appeal to traditional mo- 
nistic tendencies and veneration of charis- 
matic leadership. : $6.95 


Microstates and Micronesia 

The Problems of America’s Pacific Islands and 
Other Minute Territories 

by Stanley A. de Smith 


The saga of Anguilla, the breakaway 
island in the Caribbean, has dramatized a 
growing international problem — the place 
of weak, patternless island groups in the 
modern world. A constructive analysis of the 
problem and an evaluation of possible solu- 
tions, this book explores the difficulties pre- 
sented by “island paradises” and small de- 
pendent states in the era of decolonization 
-with particular emphasis on U.S. terri- 
tories. $7.50 
The Republic of Ireland 

Its Government and Politics 

by Morley Ayearst 


From the Anglo-Irish wars of the 16th and 
17th centuries to the “Troubles” of 1919- 
1921 and to the present, this is an up-to-date, 
unbiased account of Irish politics. Providing 
historical background, it concentrates on the 
political system and Constitution and their 


relation to the Irish community since the 
Treaty of 1921. $6.95 
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Nikolai Valentinov 


The Early Years of Lenin 
Translated and edited by Rolf 
H. W. Theen. Introduction by» 
Bertram D. Wolfe 
Written by the one-time Bolshevik 
and young protégé of Lenin, this re- 
vealing work provides a significant 
reassessment of the formative period 
of the Russian leader's life and 
thought. 

(November) clothbound $12.50 


Sidney Fine 


Sit-Down 
The General Motors Strike of 1936- 
1937 
The definitive account of this mo- 
mentous strike, which produced vi- 
olent confrontations with the police 
and catapulted the U.A.W. into na- 
tional prominence. 

(November) clothbound $12.50 


Kenneth Boulding 
Beyond Economics 


Essays on Society, Religion, and 
Ethics 

“Filled with profound insights, wise 
observations, shrewd criticism, and 
thoughtful proposals, it deserves a 


wide audience at many levels.” 
—Choice 


“This collection show(s) Dr. 

Boulding’s emergence as a social 

philosopher rivaling two other econo- 
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by then, it may be that its role had been 
played successfully. 

Particularly striking are Mansergh’s 
sketches of Smuts, Mackenzie King, and 
Nehru, who may be regarded, with little 
exaggeration, as the early prophet of Com- 
monwealth, the major architect of the 
English-speaking Commonwealth, and the 
real originator of the multiracial one. In 
regard to Smuts, I think he is excessively 
generous to the man, who between 1919 
and 1939, was probably more articulate 
than wise, more hard than generous, and 
more wrong than right, But he is right in 
insisting that Smuts should be judged on 
the issues of his own time, not of ours. 
Recognizing all of Mackenzie King’s limi- 
tations, his selfdeception, and his inability 
to understand the importance of popular 
appeal, Mansergh is most revealing in his 
portrait of the “balancer” who saw the 
Commonwealth as a way to promote Cana- 
dian interests, regarding the empire as a 
threat to those interests, and shaped the as- 
sociation by his stubborn positions well into 
the post-World War 2 years. Finally, he 
is illuminating on Nehru, the favorite of the 
liberal-internationalists of the left, even 
when he condoned the Soviet crushing of 
the Hungarian revolt while condemning the 
Anglo-French attack on Suez. Mansergh 
notes that Nehru loomed so large in the 
world, and in the Commonwealth of the 
fifties, because he expressed so much of the 
aspirations of his time. With high style 
and a sense of history, he promoted the 
multiracial Commonwealth as a bridge be- 
tween East and West. In that short span 
of time his achievement in building that 


bridge was remarkable; whether it will last- 


is an open question. 

In summarizing, here is a standard one- 
volume discussion of the “Commonwealth 
experience,” not at all standard, however, 
in its freshness, its judiciousness, and par- 
ticularly toward the end, in its perceptive 
exploration of the meaning of that experi- 
ence. 

HENRY R. WINKLER 

Dean of the Faculty of Liberal Arts 

Professor of History, 

Rutgers. The State University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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Eart R. Beck. Germany Rediscovers 
Americae. Pp. xiv, 333. Tallahassee: 
Florida State University Press, 1968. 
$12.00. 


The founder of American studies in Ger- 
many, Friedrich Schönemann, once re- 
marked that nowhere in the world had so 
much “half-knowledge” about America 
been printed as in Germany. “Most of our 
American literature,” he wrote, “is neither 
a compliment for our thoroughness and 
historical sense, nor even for our willingness 
to see the world as it actually is.” 

Professor Beck demonstrates the truth of 
this statement. In the years after the First 
World War, hundreds of books and articles 
about America appeared in Germany. Ger- 
man visitors were impressed by America’s 
technology and materialism and by its lack 
of spiritual values and cultural accomplish- 
ments. Most of these German observers 
were rather superficial in their approach 
and dealt in clichés. A few, however, were 
more perceptive and were able to deal with 
America in its own terms, rather than in 
the context of their own prejudices and 
preconceptions. Usually, these observers 
were in America for an extended period and 
became, for a while, a part of American 
society rather than remaining casual trave- 
lers. For the most part, though, German 
readers gained a picture of America that 
bore little resemblance to reality. 

While centering his attention on the 
Weimar period, Professor Beck does 
briefly consider German writing about 
America since World War 2. Much of 
this is as superficial and polemical as the 
American literature of an earlier period, al- 
though some observers, notably Golo Mann 
and Will Schaber, have written of America 
with depth and empathy. Both writers, in- 
cidentally, have spent many years in Amer- 
ica. 

Now, as in the past, Americans desire to 
be understood and accepted—if not loved— 
by others. Professor Beck advances a 
number of proposals for enabling foreign 
visitors to have a more valid confrontation 
with America. Several of these are quite 
practical, such as the organization of “a 
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real study tour... chamacterized by a 
full sampling of geographical sections, so- 
cial classes and occupations, educational 
and religious institutions, cultural and rec- 
reational activities” and the provision of 
“increased opportunity for the serious stu- 
dent of this country to come for an ex- 
tended and meaningful stay.” In addition, 
American students and professors going 
abroad should be familiarized with recent 
writings about America in the country they 
plan to visit. In this way, they would be 
better prepared to diszuss the strengths and 
weaknesses of American life. 

The problem is, obviously, a multisided 
one. If Americans are legitimately con- 
cerned about the way others see us, we 
should be equally concerned about the way 
we see others. Professor Beck’s proposals 
could well be broadened and thus help re- 
pair some of the damage done by the 
twenty-one day, “this is Tuesday, it must 
be Belgium” approach of so many American 
tourists. 

BIRDSALL S. VIAULT 

Associate Professor of History 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 


GrorcE H. CLARFEÆLD. Timothy Pickering 
and American Diplomacy, 1795-1800. 
Pp. x, 233. Columbia: University of 
Missouri Press, 1969. $6.00. 


This is a colorful book about a rather 
colorless person, a perspicacious analysis of 
a very imperceptive man, a spirited, al- 
most interesting account of a common- 
place functionary, and a convincing con- 
clusion concerning a controversial career. 
Diligent in research, overpowering with 
evidence, and unsparing in criticisms, the 
author makes no pretense that the presumed 
hero was an actual hero. In fact, long be- 
fore completing the book the restive reader 
has developed a marked distaste for this 
opinionated, selfrighteous, stubborn, and 
disloyal member of two successive presi- 
dential cabinets. Seldom did he agree with 
presidential policies or work to carry them 
out. One can only marvel that both Wash- 
ington and Adams tolerated this haughty 
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and highhanded secretary who formulated 
his own policies, withheld information 
again and again, and connived to defeat 
the President’s plans. One almost admires 
the consistency with which this pharisaical 
servant opposed and frustrated his boss. 

Despite his long and varied career Timo- 
thy Pickering (1745-1829) has left only 
faint footprints on the sands of diplomatic 
history. He was an active rebel in 1774, a 
general in the Revolutionary Army, a ne- 
gotiator of Indian treaties, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Secretary of War, and most impor- 
tant, Secretary of State under both Wash- 
ington and John Adams (1795-1800). 
Even so, he is merely mentioned in Bemis’s 
well-known history of American diplomacy, 
barely identified in Bailey’s textbook, and 
relegated to the appendix in Randolph 
Adams’s history of diplomacy. Professor 
Clarfield has made little, if any effort to 
raise Pickering out of the merited obscur- 
ity in which posterity willingly allows him 
to slumber. 

In spite of high principles and noble 
sentiments, Pickering was tempermentally 
unsuited for the role of diplomat. Born 
into a successful family in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, he achieved offices and honors 
well calculated to develop faith in his own 
abilities and experiences. As a diplomat 
he venerated England and distrusted 
France. He never saw the necessity of 
Adams’s determined policy of cold neu- 
trality. Instead, Pickering wanted either 
an alliance or war. Hence, he was the 
continual victim of the shifting winds of 
policy that blew from London and Paris 
and Madrid. Fortunately, John Adams 
was a man of keener insight and wiser 
policies, and he was probably as confident 
as Pickering of the validity of his own 
ideas. 

In addition to tempermental inadequacy, 
Pickering’s intellectual handicaps impeded 
his success in diplomacy. He held tena- 
ciously to two untenable theories. He 
regarded himself as an independent and 
responsible official of the government who 
had not only the right but the obligation of 
formulating policies and evolving proce- 
dures. This free-swinging principle ab- 
solved him from all obligations of co- 
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WHITE OVER BLACK* 
American Attitudes Toward the Negro, 1550-1812 
by WINTHROP D. JORDAN 
. the most informed and impressive pronouncement on the subject 


yet made.” — C. Vann Woodward in The New York Times Book 
eview 


Winner of the 1969 National Book Award for History and Biography 
and a 1969 Bancroft Prize in American History. $12 








THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION* 
by BENJAMIN QUARLES ; 
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AFTER SLAVERY 
The Negro in South Carolina During Reconstruction, 1861-1877 
by JOEL we MSON 


a revolutionary reinterpretation of the Negro during Reconstruc- 
tion."—A merican Historical Quarterly $8.50 cloth, $3.45 paper (chb-37) 


THE FREEDMAN’S BUREAU IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 1865-1872 
by MARTIN ABBOTT 


*,.. the fullest account we have of the Freedman’s Bureau operations in 


any state . Abbott joins nearly all recent scholars in clearing the 
Bureau of the old blanket charges of incompetence, corruption, and- 
partisanship.” — Choice . $6.00 
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by FRENISE A. LOGAN 
“4 Significant contribution to the history of the Southern Negro in 
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of Southern History $7.50 
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operation, submission, and loyalty. An 
even more fundamental error was his ob- 
tuse scorn of public opinion, even when it 
impinged upon his office in the form of 
political power. In his conceit and vanity 
_he needed no advice and feared no criti- 
cism. He regarded diplomacy as an area 
reserved for those who held office, and he 
had impatient contempt for the public 
when it presumed to have opinions about 
international relations, foreign affairs, 
overseas commerce, treaties, and war. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the long-suf- 
fering Adams finally, and unceremoniously, 
dropped him from the cabinet. 

This whole period of federalism will be 
studied again and again, but little more 
need be said about Timothy Pickering as 
a diplomat. The University of Missouri 
Press has provided an artistic setting for. 
historian Clarfield’s definitive dismissal of 
an unfaithful servant. 

Epcar Bruce WESLEY 

Professor of History Emeritus 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


Marcaret Law CALLCOTT. The Negro in 
Maryland Politics, 1870-1912, Pp. xv, 
199, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1969, $7.95. 

Mrs, Callcott seeks to explain why the 
promise of the Fifteenth Amendment was 
kept in Maryland, while in other states 
with a large black population effective dis- 
franchisement became a reality by the turn 
of the Twentieth Century. Basing her 
research mainly on newspapers, registration, 
and voting statistics, she answers this ques- 
‘tion with the following points. The black 
population of Maryland was small enough 
and was distributed so that the majority of 
whites did not live in areas of black con- 
centration and, therefore, did not perceive 
Negro voting as a threat. Maryland Ne- 
groes strongly resisted disfranchisement 
through participation in the state’s politics, 
a fact illustrated by the high percentage of 
eligible Negroes registering and voting 
throughout the period. Unlike other south- 
ern states, the Federal Enforcement Acts 
played an important role in protecting Ne- 
gro suffrage, mainly because of a strong 


“477 
minority Repubfican party that insisted on 
their enforcement. In addition, the rela- 
tively large population of immigrant origin 
made it difficult to get solid white support 
for such traditional devices as the “grand- 
father” clause, and what proved an effec- 


. tive method in other states, the poll tax, 


was not available in Maryland because of a 
state constitutional bar against it. 

The most effective obstacle to black dis- 
franchisement, however, was a genuine 
two-party system, one in which the Repub-- 
licans continually remained in close compe- 
tition- with the Democrats throughout the 
period. Since the Republican party was 
dependent for its power on the black vote, 
an attack on Negro suffrage was perceived 
as an attack on the party system and was 
resisted vigorously. 

The ability to register and vote did not, 
however, assure the Negro real political 
power. The Republican Party machinery 
remained in the hands of whites despite the 
crucial position of blacks in the party. 
Promises were made at election time and 
then forgotten once the election was over. 
In contrast to their high levels of voter 
participation, Maryland Negroes had an 
extremely low incidence of candidacy and ` 
officeholding. By 1912, not a single Negro 
had run for a state office or for either house ~ 
of the state legislature, mainly because of - 
a lack of party endorsement. In addition, 
voter participation did not assure the Ne- 
gro against the degradation of segregation 
in public accommodations and in housing, 
both of which accompanied the unsuccessful 
campaigns by Democrats for disfranchise- 
ment. — : 

This is an admirable study as far as it 
goes. One is left to wonder, however, how 
the black voter felt about his exclusion from 
the real power of the Republican party, and 
how he could maintain high levels of par- 
ticipation under the circumstances, At- 
tempts to form independent black organi- 
zations such as the Colored Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Colored Equal Rights League, 


`- and the United Brotherhood of Liberty, to 


pressure concessions from the Republican 
party, are only briefly mentioned. Perhaps 
more extensive use of manuscript sources 
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ministrative powers. 
years he contended that broadly delegated 
powers were necessary and beneficial for 
the needs of an industrial society, Professor 
Davis now feels that we have gone too far 
in this direction. He suggests that “un- 
necessary” discretionary power should be 
eliminated, and warns that boundaries must 
be drawn for the exercise of discretionary. 
powers or ‘else injustice will become ram- 
pant in America. Most of the significant 
discretionary actions of public officials do 
not lend themselves to the trial-type pro- 
cedures of administrative law, and Davis 
proposes that we find new ways to regulate 
the exercise of discretionary power. l 

„This is a very important book because it 
exhibits the courage to attack issues which 
have been buried below the surface of daily 
controversy. How do we confine the 
choices of Social Security administrators, 
policemen, prosecutors, welfare officials, 
workmen’s compensation administrators and 
that army of grey bureaucrats who increas- 
ingly impinge on our personal destinies? 
Professor Davis has the subtlety to suggest 
different approaches for each area of dis- 
cretionary justice. His answers are highly 
tentative, and are not detailed. He in- 
tends to open these areas up to public dis- 
cussion and to.the informed attiudes of 
experts and scholars. This could be a 
ground-breaking book for years to come. 

There are some methodological short- 
comings in this book. The term “discre- 
tionary justice’ becomes confused with 
policy-making generally, in spite of the au- 
thor’s efforts to keep them separate. The 
book also suffers from a paucity of em- 
pirical analysis, although some very useful 
studies are available. But in the grand 
sweep of this book, these matters seem 
minor, 

Professor Davis offers a number of star- 
‘tling reform proposals, including the crea- 
tion of a low-cost mechanism for the ju- 
dicial review of governmental actions. He 
draws attention to the need to restrain dis- 
cretionary power in the distribution of 
“gratuities, privileges or leniency.” The 
self-regulation of prosecutors and other 
bureaucrats is proposed. Of greatest sig- 
nificance is the author’s call for police rule- 
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making to provide guidelinės for the na- 


` tion’s 420,000 policemen. 


I commend this book to my fellow social 
scientists, especially those who are addicted 
to “value free” research. The agenda pro- ` 
posed by Professor Davis is of enormous 
importance for the whole society. Its ful- 
fillment requires the active participation of 
all concerned scholars. Professor Davis 
tells us that social scientists should not cut 
themselves off from the task of improving 
government, At the risk of seeming old- 
fashioned, I concur. 

Jay A. SIGLER 

Associate Professor of Political Science ` 

Visiting Associate Professor of Law 

Rutgers. The State University 

Camden f 

New Jersey 


Davm M. Erus (Ed.). The Frontier in 
American Development: Essays in Honor 
of Paul Wallace Gates. Pp. xxx, 425. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. No price. , 

A man who has spent his whole life in 
the tireless pursuit of original scholarship, 
who has inspired a score of graduate stu- 
dents to emulate his example, who has 
never stooped to writing a textbook or other 
potboiler, such a man deserves a suitab‘e 
memorial. And it is a pleasure to report 
that this Festschrift for Paul Wallace Gates 
written and edited by his former students, 
is a tribute worthy of the man. 

Paul Wallace Gates has devoted most of 
his scholarly life to a study of the role of ` 
public lands in the history of the United 
States. Many of his graduate students have 
explored various aspects of the subject, but 
Gates has not founded a. school. His stu- 
dents have shown great independence and 
commendable initiative in their scholarly 
endeavors. Some, such as Robert Berk- 
hofer and Mary Young, have added new di- 
mensions to what was formerly considered 


_the confines of public land history while 


others, such as Lee Benson and Allan 
Bogue, have pioneered in new methodolo- 
gies. . 

The essays in this volume are organized 
around the subject of the frontier in Ameri- 
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can development. Though they have more 
than the usual amount of thematic unity, 
they reflect the independent attitudes and 
various methodologies employed by the 
` contributors. One group of essays centers 
around the disposition of public Jahds: the 
incongruities of United States government 
policies, the errors of. early historians, no- 
tably Frederick Jackson Turner, in inter- 
preting the significance of the frontier, and 
the relationships of sectional politics to 
land policies. Another group deals with the 
impact of private interests on land develop- 
‘ment: the problems of debt collection, ab- 
sentee ownership, mineral rights, and the 
like. Finally, there is a group of essays 
dealing with such matters as Indian policy, 
canals, flatboats, railroads, and immigrants 
in the economic development of the west. 
Sometimes the students disagree with what 
the master has said in his writings, and 
sometimes they disagree with one another. 
All these essays, however, are based on 
original research, all are analytical, and all 
make a- significant contribution to the 
literature on public land history. 
; Harry L. CoLres 
Professor and Chairman 
Department of History 
Ohio State University 
Columbus f 


Cuaowick Hansen. Witchcraft at. Salem., 
Pp. xvii, 252. New York: George Bra- 
ziller, 1969. $6.95. , k 


Witchcraft was evident in Salem in 1692. 
. There really were practicing witches, and 
bewitched persons—in the sense that they 
were genuinely hysterical because they be- 
lieved themselves bewitched. The society 
‘believed in witchcraft, and for a society 
that believes in witchcraft, witchcraft is 
terribly real. Witchcraft 'was a crime pun- 
ishable by death. The “delusion” at Salem 
was not, therefore, either a malicious enter- 
prise engineered by spiteful children or one 
engineered by the clergy in.a desire to resus- 
citate its waning prestige. “It was not “fraud 
and imposture.” It was a genuine effort, by 
sincere men, to stamp out an evil that, in 
their’ minds, legitimately threatened the 


community. To be sure, the majority of 


the condemned were innocent persons con- 
victed on the basis of an erroneous accep- 
e 
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tance of “spectral evidence”; the result 
was a horrible miscarriage of justice, even 
under the then-existing-law. But the fact 
remains that the violations of the law were 
genuine, and that the trials were a legiti- 
mate effort to find and punish the violators. 

Such, more or less, is the thesis of this 
book.. Chadwick Hansen, its author, who 
is an Associate Professor ,of English at 
Pennsylvania State University, is convinced 
that modern accounts, so many of which 
rest heavily upon the contemporary writ- 
ings of Robert Calef, are grossly distorted 
and eventually inaccurate in their inter- 
pretations of the event., Hansen’s account 
of the witchcraft trial is new, different, 
and, therefore, wholly “revisionist” in the 
fact that he attempts to understand the 
event, first, in terms of the contemporary 
beliefs about witches and witchcraft, and 
secondly, in the terms of modern psychi- - 


_atry. 


His history of the event, based as it is 
upon the contemporary sources, is sound. 
His pseudo-scientific explanations of the 
hysteria of the bewitched is rather less than 


convincing, and there are a number of 


comments in the account that must be 
recognized as sheer guesswork. Yet the 
thesis, and the overall development of it, is 
arresting, and if taken seriously, as it 
probably should be, must provoke some 
serious rethinking relative to the Salem. 
episode by students who have accepted the 
modern accounts and their anti-Puritan. 
bias. 

i Max SAVELLE 

Department of History 

University of Illinois 
Chicago Circle 


Joun E. Harr. The Professional Diplo- 
mat, Pp. xi, 404. New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1969. $11.50. 
John Harr has produced an excellent “ 

study of .the American Foreign Service 

Officer corps in a time of rapid change. 


, His experience, first on the staff of the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel, 
referred to as the Herter Committe, and 
later as a member of the State Department’s 
Management Planning Staff, gave him an 
unusual opportunity to observe the Foreign 
Service first hand. He made excellent use 
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of this opportunity, and his thoughtful; 
carefully-documented book is a welcome 
antidote to both the sweeping criticisms of 
less well-informed commentators, and the 
overly defensive writings of some retired 
professional diplomats. 

Mr. Harr describes the forces which are 
working for change in the Foreign Service 
Officer corps, and analyzes the corps itself 
in considerable depth. Mr. Harr relies 
heavily om the Survey of the Diplomatic 
Profession which he designed and conducted 
in 1966. Nearly 600 officers, representing 
20 percent of the entire corps, filled out 
detailed questionnaires on their personal 
backgrounds, career aspirations, and atti- 
tudes toward the Foreign Service and its 
problems. The result is a unique body of 
data which enables Mr. Harr to rest his 
judgments on fairly solid fact, rather than 
on mere impressions. 

At several points, Mr. Harr touches on 
the largely unsuccessful efforts of former 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Crockett 
and his staff to reform the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. Mr. Harr’s 
treatment of these events is commendably 
objective, particularly in view of his own 
deep involvement in them. One may hope 
that Mr. Harr will find ‘time someday to 
set forth, in greater detail, the story of the 
“bureaucratic revolution” that failed. ' 

Mr. Harr concludes his study by pre- 
senting his own prescription for raising, the 
effectiveness of both the Foreign Service 
and the Department of State. His major 
recommendations include: establishing a 
“sustaining manager” in the upper level of 
the Department; redefining the diplomatic 
profession to give “balanced and major roles 
to the traditional diplomatic arts, manage- 
ment skills, and functional specialties”; 
merging State, the Agency for International 
Development (AID), and the United States 
Information Agency (USIA); extending the 
State’s career personnel system to profes- 
sional-level employees of the USIA and 
AID; developing an integrated foreign af- 
fairs planning-programming budgeting sys- 
tem; and creating a major research and de- 
velopment capability, and an organizational 
development program in the. State De- 
partment. All of these recommendations 
appear to be desirable, except possibly the 


. 
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merger of the State, AID and USIA which 
might create more managerial ‚problems 
than it would solve. 

: JosepH A. YAGER 
Institute for Defense Analyses 
Arlington 
Virginia I 

Jouan J. Horst anp WILLIAM SCHNEIDER, 
Jr. (Eps.). WHY ABM?: Policy Issues 
ia the Missile Defense Controversy. Pp. 

321. Elmsford, N. Y.: Pergamon 
pee. 1969. $6.95. i 


On the afternoon of August 6, 1969, the 
United States Senate, by a vote of 51 to 
50, defeated an amendment to a militarv 
authorization bill which would have halted 
the construction of the proposed Safe- 
guard missile defense system: Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew ‘cast the unnecessary 51st vote 
against the amendment. (Under Senate 
rules, a tie vote defeats an amendment.) 
Had the amendment carried, it would also 
have prohibited anything other than re- 
search and development on other so-called 
“advanced” antiballistic missile programs. 
It was expected that the House would sub- 
sequently go along with the Senate ce- 
cision, 

The Senate vote came as a climax to one 
of the most intensive Congressional debates 
of recent years. Some background may be 
helpful. In May, 1966, it was reported 
that China had exploded a thermonuclear. 
device. On September 18, 1967, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara announced plans to 
deploy the Sentinel system of antimissile 
defense. ` This was specifically anti-Chi- 
nese, and was related to the expected Chi- 
nese ICBM (intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile) threat in the mid-1970s. The Nixon 
Administration reviewed the Sentinel pro- 
posal and redefined the objectives to take 
into account a presumed new Soviet ICBM 
challenge. On March 14, 1969, President 
Nixon announced his revised proposals 
under the new name of the Safeguard ABM 
program. 

Senate opponents of ABM relied on such 
experts as Abram Chayes and Jerome B. 
Wiesner who, at the suggestion of Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, produced a book en- 
titled ABM, An Evaluation of the Decision 
to Deploy an Antiballistic Missile System 
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(1969). Proponents of ‘the ABM system 
relied on Pent&igon scientists, and also on 
experts such as those associated with the 
Hudson Institute. © The Holst and 
Schneider volume contains essays by nine 
authorities all of whom are staff members 
or Fellow Members af the Institute. 

The essays presented on behalf of ABM 
defy summarization, but a few highlights 
may be noted. The editors concede that 
“a cursory examination” of the list of Fel- 
‘low and Public Members of the Institute 
suggests that there is “probably something 
like an even split” on the ABM issues (p. 


x). Donald G. Brennan contends that the. 


ABM system would further, not impede, 
the search for arms control (pp. 112, 113), 
and Johan J. Holst devotes an entire chap- 
_ ter to the same theme (pp. 245-284). The 
` always redoubtable and eloquent Herman 
Kahn, Research Director at the Hudson 
Institute, succinctly and helpfully ana- 
lyzes the political milieu of the missile de- 
fense debate in his concluding chapter. 
The Senate vote of August 6th is clearly 
‘not the last word inthe missile deferise 
controversy. What is important is not that 
the ABM plan squeezed through by the 
narrowest possible margin. What is of his- 
toric significance is that fully half of the 
United States Senators voiced their pro- 
found skepticism of tae policies of the 
American military-industrial complex. All 


technological considerations aside, the- vote. 


indicated a rising demand that the insane 
. nuclear arms: race be brought under con- 
trol. 
MURRAY S. STEDMAN, JR. 

Professor of Political Science 

Temple University - 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


J. JOSEPE HUTHMACHER. Senator Robert 


F. Wagner and the Rise of Urban Lib- 


eralism. Pp. xi, 362. 
eum, 1968. $10.00. 


In this definitive biography the author 
forcefully demonstrates his thesis that “the 
_impetus” to reform, espoused by liberals 
such as Robert F. Wagner, was “provided 
by the vast forces that remade the face of 
America during... his lifetime: indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and immigration.” 


New York: Athen- 
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Professor Huthmacher recounts well the 
impact of that impetus on several major 
statutes which constituted “the Second Bill 
of Rights” 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Social Security Act, 
the National Labor Relations Act (the 


` Wagner Act), the Wagner-Steagall Housing 


Act, and the Full Employment Act. Aside 
from these acts, with which Wagner was 
importantly and successfully identified} the 
New York Senator addressed himself to a 
host of other liberal measures, for exam- 
ple, antilynching, national health insur- 
ance, Fair Labor Standards, unemployment 


insurance, and the Fair Employment Prac- 


tice Committee. 

The author achieves particular success in 
placing his subject in the context of the 
times. The portrayal of the Hoover Era, 
and Wagner’s fight for his “Three Bills” to 
alleviate the economic depression of the 
Era—statistics gathering legislation, a fed- 
eral employment service, and federal pub- 
lic works—is helpful to the historian. 
While Hoover proved to be .no Teddy 
Roosevelt in reacting to “the Three Bills,” 
Professor Huthmacher chides his subject 
for characterizing Hoover as adhering to 
“blind traditionalism.” “That was an in- 
justice to the President, whose policies had 
gone a long way in breaking with the past.” 
The bulk of the volume deals, of course, 
with the New Deal, and describes Wagner’s 
tribulations with conservative recurrences 
in the first New Deal, the “treading water” 
period of 1938, the quiescence “For the 
Duration” of the Second World War, and 
the post war period. Fortunately, the vari- 
ous Wagner acts survived better than even 
the New York Senator expected. The 


for America—the Natiean!- 


oa 


Taft-Hartley Act... “did not serve in . 


practice ‘the union-busting - purposes.” 
Most revealing was the patience and forti- 
tude with which Wagner prodded Franklin 
Roosevelt to support much of the Senator’s 
program. m 
Historians will be grateful to Professor 
Huthmacher for writing this book. and do- 
ing so objectively. One does, however, get 
the feeling that, at times, Wagner’s wis- 
dom is too pronounced. Was he the first 
important figure to see the need for fed- 
eral public works, strong labor legislation, 
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The Idea es a Party Sin 


‘The Rise of Legitimate Opposition ai in the United Sates ee 
Richard Hofstadter . 


In this discussion of a indeel E in de development ; 
of American political thought. the author takes as a point of de- 
parture the fact that the Founding Fathers feared political parties 
and framed a Constitution intended .to control and counteract _ 
them, and yet began to develop a party system as soon as the new 
nation was in being under the Conatan. Mr. Hofstadter traces 
the historical processes and the steps in thought by which American 
political leaders slowly edged away from their complete philosophi-. 
- cal rejection of party and began, at first hesitantly, to embrace a 
party system. In'the course of accepting parties, and the idea of 
partisan opposition, : ‘American political.leaders gradually acquired 
a more penetrating understanding of the idea of a party system and 
the conception of. legitimate. opposition which lies at the heart of 
democratic development. “The emergence of legitimate party - 
opposition,” writes Mr. Hofstadter, “and of a theory of politics 
that-accepted it was something new in the history of the world; 
it required a bold new act of understanding on the pat of its con- 
temporaries and it still requires study on our part.” k 


1969 LC: 76-82377. 280 pages $6.95 


American City Planning 
Mel Scott 


Here, in a volume Commie bna by the Aihan Institute of ` 
Planners, Mr. Scott describes the political events, the persons; the ` 
institutions, the legislation which comprise the story of American 
planning since 1890. The'book is remarkably comprehensive and 
includes a wealth’ of detail gleaned from hundreds of original docu- 
ments’ and extensive interviews with pioneers of the profession., 
Most importantly, perhaps, Scott has ‘focused on the intellectual, 
history of planning. The result is an inspiring though at times 
disheartening story of efforts of farsighted planners to persuade. 
oliticians, civic leaders, and the public of the need for public’ 
housing, slum clearance and redevelopment; metropolitan planning 
. a8 a function of ‘metropolitan:government, state planning, a federal © 
artment concerned with the problems of cities, and consistent 
alae for the use of natural resources.. 


oe ifornia Studies in Urbanization and Environmental Design 
1969 ‘LC: 10- 84533 768 pages illustrations $17.50 


i from California — 
University of California Press >' Berkeley 94720: 
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“CHARGE AND COUNTERCHARGE 


A Film of the Era of i 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 


a produced and directed by. 
EMILE DE ANTONIO 


4 


A hard look at recent America, evoking the atmêsphere of suspicion, fear and 

demagoguery pervasive in the politics and the very life of the nation in the 
1950’s. , Under the direction of Emile de Antonio, who made the highly ac- 
claimed ‘ ‘Point’ of Order,” CHARGE, AND COUNTERCHARGE ‘depicts , 


" the rise to power and fall from grace of the Junior Senator from Wisconsin. - 


It: employs su stantial footage from the Army-McCarthy hearings, and in- 
cludes in the “cast” some of the most important and influential figures of 


-~ the 750s and °60s. CHARGE AND COUNTERCHARGE offers students 


a hard, unflinching look: at the realities and the rhetoric of contemporary 
American political life. i 


Now with all sales and rentals, an extensive, 13-page instructor's GUIDE ; 
TO CHARGE AND COUNTERCHARGE, prepared by James P. Shenton - 
of Columbia University. 


Includes detailed discussions of the events leading up to the Aay MeCacthy 


. ‘hearings, the operation of the congressional committee system, the participants: 


and the ‘specific charges and issues involved, and the events in the aftermath | 


. of the hearings. The GUIDE presents quotations from the film followed 


‘by pertinent chef, 2 15 wider-ranging ‘essay questions on various topics 
‘suggested by 


e film and an extensive mbioprepiy for further study; 


$mi 


Single reel 16 mm b/w sound 43 minutes 
_ purchase price: $275 ‘rental price: $20 
One day preview prints available at no charge 
for information on previews, sales and rentals, please write to 


“Appleton-Century-Crofts Film. Library 
267 West 25th Street, N. Y. 10001 - © 
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Supreme Court change, housing legislation, 
pump-priming, and national health insur- 
ance? And, perhaps, the author excuses 


Meee readily the New York Senator’s support > 


of the “Economy cuts” in 1933, and the 
neutrality legislation of the middle thirties. 
Students of the Progressive Era will regret 
that this period is not more adequately 
covered. Quite possibly the Senator’s pa- 
pers prior to 1926 were not preserved. 

There is no denying that Robert F. Wag- 
ner was a statesman of the first rank, and 
that his immigrant, urban origin helped to 
make him so. After a ‘reading of the book 
one wonders why the subject has not re- 
ceived the accolades accorded Senate con- 
temporaries such as Robert Taft. 

Martin L. Fausorp 
Professor of American History 
State University College 


Geneseo | 
New York 

Rosert Doutwat MEADE. Patrick Henry: 
Practical Revolutionary. Pp. x, 531. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1969. 
$10.00. 


This second volume completes the defini- 
tive biography of Patrick Henry that was 
projected by the publication of the first 
volume in 1957. With twenty-five years of 
thorough research and good writing, Profes- 
sor Meade has covered all aspects of Hen- 
ry’s life and career as they never previously 
have been presented. Late 1774 is the di- 
viding line between the two volumes, The 
sources used in the second volume differ 
slightly from those of the first in that re- 
search on the latter years of Henry’s life, 
naturally, involves: more field trips and 
searching of local record depositories of 
counties in the western part of Virginia, in 
Kentucky, and North Carolina; less use of 
family records in Scotland and England; a 
greater abundance of basic material in 
newspapers of the Revolutionary and Post- 
Revolutionary era; and more frequent ap- 
pearance of the Henry name in the writ- 
ings of other American leaders. Professor 
Meade has searched all these sources. 

More than a third of the text deals with 


Henry’s service during his five terms as _ 


Governor of Virginia, between 1776 and 
1786. The governor and the state were 
absorbed more by Patriot and Continental 
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problems during these years than by any . 
exclusively local issues in Virginia. Henry’s - 
work as a delegate in the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, his other Patriot services 
prior to the Governorship, and his activities 
in connection with the drafting and ratifica- 
tion of the new Federal Constitution occupy 
another third of the text. His services as 
a legislator in Virginia, his very successful 
and profitable law practice, which he pur- 
sued when he was not holding public of- 
fices, his land purchases, and his family 
affairs are all discussed with both critical 


_ analysis and sympathetic understanding. 


The lay reader can learn much of Patrick 
Henry and his times by pursuing the nar- 
rative. The student or professional his- 
torian will value almost equally the fifteen 
percent of the book that is filled with ap- 
pendixes, list of sources, notes, and an ade- 
quate index. The detailed inventory of 
Henry’s library, provided to the court by 
one of the executors of the estate, lists more 
than 200 volumes by title and value. The 
total value is given as £5727.19.0. The 
frequent annotations within the notes are 
not only interesting, but often provide more 
information than could be worked into the 
text. A clear trail is provided for any indi- 
viduals who may wish to pursue further any 
aspect or detail of Henry’s life. It is not 
likely that anyone soon will provide an, 
equal coverage for the entire career. Pro- 
fessor Meade, the many foundations and 
private individuals who helped to finance 
the costs of research and. writing, the edi- 
torial assistants, and the publisher, all are 
to be congratulated on a truly significant 
contribution. 

CHARLES M. THOMAS 

Professor of International Relations 

Air University 

Montgomery 

Alabama 


Harry AND Bonaro OVERSTREET. The FBI 
im Our Open Society. Pp. 400. New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1969. $6.95. 

The FBI in Our Open Society is not a 
work of social science. It lacks organiz- 
ing concepts, a clear methodology, and any 
systematic collection of data. It is a popu- 
lar discussion of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI) by two authors who fre- 

7 e 


-quently’ rite’: on “political . ee 
` within this gente, ‘it, has some: good points.” 


, 
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and, 


to inake but also some weaknesses. 


` The .Overstreets combine discussions’ of 3 
the FBI’s, origins. and history with a, dè- 
„scription of, various‘ FBI functions. and. a’ 


running’ defense of the agency against its 
critics, especially William W- ‘Turner arid 
Fred J. Cook. ` The ‘authors - defend - the 
FBI’s handling of information about ‘Lee 
Harvey ‘Oswald as well. as ‘its behavior. in 
the areas of eavesdrcpping as personified 


, by, -wiretapping and bugging, national secu- 


rity affairs, organized crime, ‘protection of 


: civil rights, training 0? local police forces, 


and .loyalty-security investigations. The 


_ ‘agency is reported as performing on a‘spec- 
` trum ranging from very gocd to exemplary. - 
Only the period.1917 to 1924-draws any 


criticism; this freeswinging era; of course, 
predates the ‘appointment .of. J. Edgar 
Hoover.as FBI chief. 


The authors’ sources; consist of miscel- 


laneous governmental hèarings, government 


- documents; public laws, annual reports of 


“Sword ‘ (1947). 


the Justice Department, and selected books. 
In assessing the FBI role in civil rights, 
they- rely heavily upon Robert’-Carr’s Fed- 


‘eral Protection'of Civil Rights: Quest for a 
It is not clear whom the, 
`- authors have interviewed personally or 


' what. data emerged from this method. . 


” conflict: 


- Still, The FBI in Our’ Open Society is 
not’ an. unsophisticated apologia. ‘The Over- 


“streets recognize how the-nature of FBI 
_responsibilities inevitably leads to political ' 
“Tf the feelings of any vocal sec- - 
-tion of the, public runs high with. regard’ to: 
~- the passage of any law, they tend to -run 


even higher with regard to its enforcement. 


‘In’ extraordinary measure; then, the „dedi“ 


- cated commitments,’ angry cross-purposes, 


. and passionate partisanships -cf an age are 
narrowed in. what people ‘have said about. 
. the FBI.” 


The authors argue, with some 
persuasiveness, that’in areas where the FBI 


has been criticized for lack of enthusiasm, j 
such as protection of civil rights and in- 
‘vestigation of organized crime, it has been 


$ accurately. reflecting similar ‘attitudes in 


. the Justice Department and the Congress. 
. The Overstreets also document the pains-. 


taking investigative work the FBI has oe 
in some important civil rights cases, i 
e £ i ` 


‘eavesdropping, ` 
would have been gained by- considering the’ 
FBI in a ‘broader institutional context— ,. 
-how much do.its views “reflect and also,“ 


Á r 





e the. Philadelphia, Mississippi mur- '. 
ders. 


` The book treats ‘other issues ied im- ` 
‘pressively, ‘however. 


There is insuffici¢ 
consideration .of the impact of J.. Edgar 


` Hoover’s: forty-five year reign on the ag- 


ency’s overall mentality, ‘choices -of priori- 


ties, and systems of recruitment and op-~ ` 


eration. Clearly, Hoover has some: well: 


. known ‘and: well-circulated ‘personal. atti- 


tudes—his’ concern with -Cornmunist '.con- 
spiracies and his suspicions, of civil rights 
leaders being the best “well- -known.- 


that the, F BI has played an affirmative role 


in strengthening local: police enforcement in 


tions, sit-ins, and other forms of . dissent 


restraint or, protection of minorities. 


The Overstreets’ treatment of FBI eaves- : ~ 


dropping’ does not face up’ to the realities 
and implications of FBI behavior. 


wiretapped with a zeal exceeding the spirit; 
if not the letter of our laws; 


eavesdropping is weakened by the disclo- 
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What 7 
-has the effect of hig attitudes “been? For 
- example, although the Overstreets.. maintain . 


' the ‘civil ‘rights area, the. recent: Skolnick 
teport for the National Commission on the. 
Causes of, Violence’ suggests. that Hoover’s Sa 
widely publicized comments :on demonstra- ‘ 


` have not been: conducive’ to local police . 


“Recent. .. 
revelations, which’ do postdate thé book, 
- indicate that’ the agency has. bugged and’ . 


further, the *-. 
myth of professionalism ‘and restraint . in ` 


suré that some of it has - been ` done by : - 


young ` “clerks” who are not even “regiilar 


agents. ` “Tn this area, it is hard to overcome - 


the feeling that the agency does more than. ` 


follow ‘guidelines set by others. One won- 


. ders. what, its part is inthe - Justice. De- 


partment’s assertion of the. right to eaves- - 
drop on any group defined to be ,domesti- . - 
cally subversive without legislative or court ` 


restrictions or controls, a contention made... ` 


in, the trial- of the “Chicago Eight.” . On 


and other’ topics, 


mold. the general perspectives’ of law, in- 


vestigative, enforcement, and prosecuting , 


agencies throughout the country? 


Finally, the Overstreets do not come to». 
‘grips with the FBI’s greatest strength, the | 
` fact that it has been non-political in a parti-; | 
‘san sense. Hoover’s anti-Communist idéol-_ 


much. 
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ogy has been widely shared within both 


major parties, and has thus made possible . 


mutual appreciation and co-operation. This 

ically American behavior differentiates 
the FBI from. secret police in many other 
national systems-where they seem to be- 
come weapons of one extreme wing of the 
political spectrum against both the center 
and the other wing. Comparative perspec- 
tives, along with probing analytical ones 
generally, are unfortunately few in The 
FBI in Our Open Society. Those who 
share the Overstreets’ view that everything 
has been beautiful with the FBI since 1924, 
and stays that way today, will find this 
book reinforcing. Readers who seek either 
definitive empirical treatment or objective 
analysis of the FBI should wait for some 
other book. 

Jay S. GOODMAN 

Associate Professor and Chairman 

Department of Government 

Wheaton College ` 

Norton 

Massachusetts 


James T. Patterson. The New Deal and 
the States: Federalism in Transition. 
Pp. viii, 226. Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1969. $6.50. 


In this brief work, which he describes as 
suggestive rather than definitive, Professor 
Patterson is interested in such points as 
how the states reacted to New Deal relief 
measures, if the New Deal helped to create 
more liberal state governments, and if closer 
co-ordination between the federal govern- 
ment and the states was achieved during 
the depression. The answers to these and 
other questions-make up the subject matter 
of this study. 

The author’s general conclusion is that, 


despite the impact of the depression and. 


the incredible degree of federal action, the 
states maintained their integrity to`a sur- 
prising degree and federalism, though be- 
coming more centralized, was still a mean- 
ingful concept all during the 1930s. Po- 
litical alignments, for example, were quite 
resistant to change. Patterson shows that 
Roosevelt and Farley had little success in 
reshaping local political power blocs dur- 
ing the decade. Indeed, in most cases both 
men sought desperately to keep out of 
bitter state rivalries. 


s 


This is not fo deny that the states were 
changed by the economic crisis and the 
New Deal. Many state relief programs 
were updated by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, and general adminis- 
trative efficiency was enhanced by the need 
to work closely with federal agencies. 
Overall, most. state governments came to 
appreciate the need for more positive gov- 
ernment action to confront socio-economic 
problems. Patterson, however, suggests 
that much of this change in outlook was 
the inevitable result of social and economic 
trends which operated independently of 
New Dealers, 

If there is a weak point in this study it 
is that, despite the author’s assertion of 
taking the state point of view, most of his 
primary documentation comes from federal 


` sources, especially when dealing with relief. 


Too often this allows him to slide auto- 
matically into the simplistic dichotomy 
that those who worked with the New Deal 
were liberal reformers while those who 
opposed such measures acted in their self- 
interest. Also, Patterson’s suggestion that 
state labor laws were more a product of 
organized unionism than New Deal influ- 
ence, seems to beg the question of how 
sympathetic New Dealers helped promote 
union organization. 

Overall, however, the book is an original 
contribution which enhances our under- 
standing of the grass-roots workings of the 
New Deal, of its impact on our federal 
system, and of the varied responses of the’ 
states. Patterson has consulted a wide 
range of material for his work. He uses 
his evidence judiciously, showing a so- 
phisticated awareness of works by econo- 
mists and political scientists, and making 
effective use of statistics in analyzing the 
relative distribution of New Deal largesse. 
The bibliographical note, as well as the 
numerous footnotes, are comprehensive 
guides to the available literature, and are 
highly suggestive of areas where more 
research is needed. 

GEORGE Q. FLYNN 

Assistant Professor of History 

Seattle University 

Seattle 

Washington 
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HAMILTON ‘Daray ‘PERRY, “The To Tha 
dent: "Prelude * to . Pearl Harbor: Pp. 
` xviii, 295. ‘Toronto, Ontario: The Mac- 

: millan Company, 1969., $6. 95.7 ; 
-Ôn December 12, 1937, USS. Pec 

gunboat: assigned to. ‘the: "Yangtze River Pa- 


trol, was bombed ‘and’: ‘sunk by ‘Japanese © 
planes a- few miles. above Nanking. Ex- ` 
pressions of regret ‘were’ ‘immediately , forth- he 


coming, monetary compensation ` was paid, 
and the.event. was soon forgotten 'in the 


press of events attending the Japanese in- 


vasion: of China and the | _ increasingly 

threatening -aspect ‘of affairs ‘in "Europe. 
In this book; Hamilton Darby Perry, a 

former newspaper and psriodical writer, and 


now publisher of. American’ Heritage, pre-' i 
sentsa dramatic narrative, of the events, . 
surrounding , the sinking ‘of.the. Panay. He’ 
carries his;-story from ‘the evacuation ‘of . 
from beléaguered , Nankirig, g 
through the ‘departure’ of ‘the’ ‘gunboat with ° 
the. last remnants of the United States 
Embassy’ staff and a few’ other ‘refugees, ' 
the bombing. and sinking of the: vessel, the 


foreigners + 


experiences of the survivors’ until their res: 


cue- by friendly, gunboats, ; ‘and their trans- - 


portation to “Shanghai. He also devotes 
careful . attention to’ “the ‘movements: of 


Vangtze’ gunboats as well as of the përson- 


alities “of thé men ‘involved in theevents `` 
-IË is an excellent foil for Tke. 


described. 
‘Panay Incident: Prelude. to war by Manny 


T. Koginos (1967) .which is a’ ‘scholarly: 


study. of diplomatic affairs,. public’ opinion, 


surrounding the attack itself. 


“Mr. Perry’s book is: without. bibliography x 


or. footriotes, but he ‘describes: his ‘sources 
inan introduction. ` 
interviews with men involved. in the -epi- 


sode who. were still- living in the middle’. 
1960s, ‘diaries, Iétters, and photographs as . 
wellas official recordsin the Office of Naval = 
‘These, -materials _ 


Records,” Washington., 
seem to have been used: ‘carefully and ‘in- 
telligently,' “although their’ nature “almost” 
certainly means that’ persons who. pone not 
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Ww. "Wain SHANNON.” n 
© ency, and- Congressional Voting: A Study .~ 
' -of Legislative . Behavior. in. the United 


“he has done well: 
‘Shannon has „succeeded commendably. 


"These - ‘consisted of 


a esd 





~ PART -or who left mo wahie “3 
| récords: receive ‘cursory | , treatment. 


book is illustrated by, sixteen pages” of 


. Joun Hasnex “Keniaie.. 
Pana College a 
: Claremont reece tes 
California ae ey Aa 





‘ Party, ‘Constitu-. 


States H ouse of Representatives. Pp.’ xii, 
- 202: -Baton Rouge: Louisiana State. Unis» 
: versity. Press; 1968. $6. 50. gia A 


` Though... the historians . may éften’ ‘ap. 


“proacti their revisionism. with’ gusto’ and 
even glee, ‘the lot’ of the political scientist - 


who’ seeks. to replow a: ‘field ‘that has: „beéri. 


cultivated , by. others before him’ isa less. 


happy, one... Those in the discipline who" 
work bravely toward: a genuine. science ‘of 


. politi¢s. find: their keenest satisfactions, . as 


Lowell or, perhaps Julius’ ‘Turner ° probably - 


. did, when’ breaking new: ground. ‘For’ a 
- while their findings stand’ alone: and réla-" 
Japanese forces in the’. vicinity, and to an, 
analysis of the motivation : for the ‘attack.’ 
Written in colorful style,. Mr. Perry’s nar-. 
rative is an absorbing yarn, and gives | the” 
reader a strong impression , of life-on ‘the . 


tively unchallenged: : 
“As: research’. on‘ thé” same ‘problem , ac- 


cumulates, the problem , of the newcomer 


grows. if ‘he is.to be. scientifically respon- 


‘sible, he must, rethink both the methods and 


restilts .of eatlier. work—an obligation all.: 
too seldom accepted in full; try to’ ‘reconcile 


‘them; and’ then. plan: his own project : ac- . 

. .cordingly.- If, when he has fihishéd, he has- 

- succeeded in correcting a. few past errors, . _ 
` plugging one or two lacunae, and advancing 
and the impact of the event on naval’ policy. f 
with only -a brief account of thé events . 


proven knowledge a couple of steps further, 
In this” sense, Professor 


He has. culled out and reviewed the’ past! ‘ 


x literature on‘ Congressional voting, has. ase 
ai sembled the” hypotheses’ which ‘are implicit”. 
‘in it, and: subjected a goodly number: ‘of a 


them to new tests. His two objectives, are | 


‘the delineation of the shape of party group-" 
ings: in. the- House’ of Representatives in `- 


termis ‘of’ voting ‘cohesiveness and issue. ‘or , 


` entation, and the relating of ‘this: same. 


voting behavior to” constituency factors. 


_ The results are ot- always, as satisfying as 
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- ‘photographs; one map,’ and endpapers , — 
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he might wish, but are stated frankly with- 
out apology. ` 


“wm. If more space were available, one might 


quibble in detail here and there with his 
analytical techniques and the presentation 
of his findings. A broader question claims 
one’s attention in this kind of research, 
however, preceded as it has been by a series 
of similar efforts. Has the time come to 
generalize from accumulated findings? The 
answer to such a question often is: no, we 
must wait for more data. Here, though, 
one has the feeling that Shannon has gone 
about as far as one can go in the directions 
he and his predecessors have chosen to ex- 
plore. ` 

He does make some suggestive comments 
in the final chapter about the overall limits 
of the methods employed. Regarding the 
impact of constituency he writes: “inter- 
views with congressmen and their constitu- 
ents provide a much higher order of infor- 
mation than does aggregate data” (p. 181). 
Substantially, however, might not more 
be said? Could not a less inhibited imagi- 
nation have supplied at least hunches to 
explain some of the findings that are other- 
wise baffling? Hopefully such hunches, 
together with the clear findings, might.add 
up to a better theory about legislators and 
parties in the American political system. 
Thus, while applauding the careful work 
the book represents, one can wish that more 
of this generalization had been attempted. 

ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR. 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Political Science 

Brown University 

Providence 

Rhode Island 
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CHRISTOPHER ANDREW. Théophile Del- 
cassé and the Making of the Entente 
Cordiale: A Reappraisal of French For- 
eign Policy, 1898-1905. Pp. xi, 330. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1968: 
$11.00, 


In this study, Dr. Andrew demonstrates 
that much can be uncovered in a field con- 


A 
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sidered already well plowed. He is able to 
do so not just because of his determination. 
to take a fresh position, but primarily be- 
cause he has‘consulted a number of manu- 
script collections which have not, hitherto, 
been deeply tilled in this connection. Es- 


-pecially helpful were the: Brugére, Etienne, 


Salisbury, and Delcassé papers; Dr. An- 
drew is the first historian to consult these 
last ones in full. 

The author traces the transformation of 
Delcassé’s views from those of a journalist 
to those that shaped his success as foreign 
minister: from a balanced attitude to pas- 
sionate anti-Germanism, from a forward to 
a passive policy in Siam, from concern for 
Egypt above .all else to the bargain of 
Egypt for Morocco, from opposition to any 
deal over Tripoli to just such an arrange- 
ment. In all this the influence of Eugène 


_ Etienne and Paul Bourde of the Comité du 


Maroc is demonstrated. Some of Del- 
cassé’s characteristics did remain constent 
—such as his secretiveness, optimism, au- 
thoritarianism, pride in his lack of atten- 
tion to parliamentary affairs, and his im- 
perial vision. : 

The idea of a French entente with Britain 
or Germany in colonial matters was old, 
but it took the Fashoda crisis to force the 
parti colonial to consider bargaining Egypt 
for Morocco. The author shows that Ger- 
many’s behavior, at this time, had more in- 
fluence on French actions than has hereto- 
fore been thought. He further argues that 
it was the fear of a German-Russian 
partitioning of Austria-Hungary, making 
Germany a Mediterranean power, which. 
pushed Delcassé to modify the Dual 
Alliance in 1899 and to reach an entente 
with Britain. At the turn of the century, 
Delcassé negotiated with Italy more out 
of a desire to separate that country from 
Britain than to disrupt the Triple Alliance. 
William the Second’s insistence that France 
and Russia accept the status quo in Europe 
before he would join any effort to mediate 
the Boer War led the Frenchman to later 
refuse to approach Germany regarding 
Morocco, Andrew believes that Delcassé’s 
impending success in mediating the Russo- 
Japanese War had, however, more to do 
with Germany’s pressure for his resigna- 
tion than the 1905 Moroccan crisis. He 
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reveals the achievements “of Delcassé’s 
cabinet noir, and praises the. minister’s: re- 
fusa! to make public | his kriowledge, še- 
‘cured from deciphered German telegrams, 
of Rouvier’s negotiations behind his’ back: 
Some minor irritants prevent the virtues 
of the study from standing out „as “clearly, 
as they might. 
is necessary becãuśė the terms of the 
treaties. discussed are seldom. spelled: out. 
‘The organization, of the ‘work leaves some- 
thing ‘to be desired, and occasionally’ the 
tone is a bit too self assured, - But these 
complaints - should. not, conceal the’ fact’ 
that this reappraisal is an important revi- 
sion, s 
a Teese Gk E. Hexaenazcet” £ 
Dëpaudent of History: 
Allegheny College’ SO, eee Tar 
` Meadville ` . A ee he 
Pennsylvania a BP E ea 2a 


Jonn PHILIP COHANE. The Indestructibla 
Trish. , - Pp. 250. New York: Meredith 
‘Préss, 1969. $5:95. ae 

MICHAEL ADAMS. Censorship:. The Tak 
Experience. Pp. 265. ‘University:’ Uni- 
versity, of Alabama Press, 1968. $6. 50. 


‘These. “books - deal principally with two. 
related “questions: ‘Why ‘thé, Irish’ „people ` 
cannot succeed as well in Ireland as they do 
in $0 many other countries?’ Easy stereo- 
types aside, just how has Irish censorship 
been applied over almost; four’ decades? 
` Cohane,, an Irish-American “Roman 
Catholic. who. left Madison Avenue’s ad- 
vertising for a brief visit to Ireland, and i is: 
still living ‘there happily” after - -ten ‘years, 
offers a- bold set of answers to the first 
question. Adams, a -former - ‘graduate stu: 
dent in political science, in’ the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, presents 'a careful sift- 


ing of evidence on the second question... `, 


Both Protestant Orangemen: and Roman- 
Catholics, as well as the West- British or 


Anglo-Irish and the Irish “establishment” ° 


members ` will find- Cohane’s analyses con- 
troversial.: Whether ` or not: he is wrong- 
hèaded, they- could all contribute more sig- - 
nifiçantly to human welfare by pondering 
his points. He acknowledges that the 
“frightful. poverty and squalor of -fifty 
years ago has largely.disappeared,” but hé 
regards‘ it as paradoxical that the Trish 
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A firm knowledge of events ` 


EN “accomplished [so mieh aktere 
in timeand space” and are “still. badly 


‘dard of. ‘living ds poor às anywhere in 


Europe. >> He ‘attributes ‘this, on the. one ` ` 


“hand, to the “preoccupation with. the next 


: ‘world. which helps cast a perpetual blight: , 


over the living world of the Iris had On. 
the other hand, hë points ‘to those “ever- 


. present ‘ambassadors of ill will,” the Anglo- 


Trish “alien ‘ruling class. from the ‘days of 
captivity , [which] still flourishes ‘in’, the ` 
Irish Republic” and to the: veligio-racist " 
ideology through. which the six northérn - 


"” counties continue to be dominated. He . 
“pays a high tribute to such Protestant lead-- 


ers as Emmet, Tone, and. Yeats who did so. 


“much ‘to. preserve and develop Irish cul- +. 


ture. He. hopes that “Irish ‘Protestants 
could be- brought ‘back into the- national’ 
mainstream and the specter of réligious.. 
‘bitterness at long last laid to test” and that . 
“enlightened leaders “would take over the’ 
ship’ of state ‘from’ the - ‘hierarchy ‘and. set 
the nation-on a fresh progressive course.’ 
In short, it-is.a cantankerously Trish book ` 
about a highly. complex people. 

In describing the Itish censorship exp, 
‘riences, Adams does not. attempt to éxplore- 
“wider: constitutional, and philosophical’ 


questions which might, also be asked.” ` He ` 


also avoids “literary and moral aspects” 


with which he says he does not feel compé- i 
"tent to ‘deal. 


He was especially concerned 
with -the application of. the law and with 
the “extra-legal,- social’ influences which 
have in various ways modified the behaviour. 
of the censors.” He. thus “deals with the. 
more influential side of formal censorship.”, 
From 1946-1964, the Irish Censorship. 
‘Board examined -11,410 books and prohib- ` 
ited -7,622 `of - them: 5,616 -for obscenity, 


163 for dealing with birth control, and four °° 


for both of these reasons: 


Adams relays the depth and color of: the © f 


struggles ‘ovér censorship in newspapérs, 


public meetings, police, actions, parliamen“: 


tary, debates, Censorship Board statements;. 
‘and. personal incidents. In discussing ‘the 


- problem ‘common to’ censorship of ‘how to. 


sanction’ a frank literary book of merit and 
.to ban a crude piece: of- pornography, 
Adams „concludes: “Aside from books which 
‘use e this “sex = metaphor. in an obsessive way 


hoy 


, educated, still badly housed, with a stanam™ 


$ t 
ae 


there is no doubt in my own miind that Te 
literary, merit and general „tenor criteria. 


“aught to be ,applied to’ ‘save’ “a béok: the 


practical prudence of this judgment: should `- 
be obvious from,'the history of censorship + 
in Ireland. The. possible danger to’ public. , 
morality which a ‘marginal’ book might 
‘offer is outweighed by the constant danger, 
of heavy-handed censorship’ turning Ire- 


‘land: into a cultural .ghetto—indeed, into ` 


something worse than a ghetto for, in.ad- 
` dition to warding off foreign influences it 
also has expelled its own nonconformists. 
and rejected invaluable criticism of its own 
social norms and customs.” 

A new censorship act of 1967. reduced“ 
the period’ of, duration of'a prohibition" 
order against a specific title from indefi- 

- nitely to-twelve years. This temporarily 
“released from limbo” 5,000 titles. banned 
before 1956, some to be banned again; but’, 
the act “involves no fundamental -change- 
and no erosion of censorship.” 

Meanwhile censorship actually influences 
the reading matter chiefly of those most in, 
need of stimulation, those who use public: 
libraries,. who subscribe only to Irish 


periodicals, and who ate fearful of exposing . 


. themselves to unsanctioned items. Many 
items are not banned for months after they 
are published, . Postal officials’ often fail; to 
stop items in:the mails from abroad, and’ 
the Northern Irish bookstores are a short 
ride -for most residents of the Republic. 
Many Irish-Americans are shocked at ‘the 
social criticism of the Dublin‘ theater, and 
British television stations offer a non-Irish 
world of social commentary in Irish homes. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE . 


Professor of Sociology , . > 


Brooklyn College. 
City University of New York * 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN, ‘Divided Island: ' 
Faction, and Unity on Saint Pierre. 
xvi, 212.. Cambridge, Mass’: Harvard 
University, Press, 1969. $7:50. ` ~. 
On Christmas Eve, 1941, a news flash . 

announced that a Free French .force had 

taken possession of the islands of Saint 

Pierre, Ile aux Marins, and Miquelon- 

- Langlade. Few Americans could even locate 

this tiny French colony off the coast of 


Newfoundland, with a population just over ' 


a 
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_ Saint Pierre. 
-ermen’s island version of Frénch culture. 
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4, 600. Saint ‘Pierre had achieved brief no- 
: toriety asa transshipment port for rum run- 


ners during the prohibition era. : Otherwise, 
` the islands were known mainly to the fish- 
ermen of the. fleets that, went: annually to 
the Grand Banks; Saint Pierre. was where, 


‘the French ships assembled; and where the 
cod were dried and salted for the French ` 


West Indian trade. 

In Divided.Island, William A. Christian, 
Jr., has made the wartime event the focal 
point of a lively social study of factional- 
ism, based on historical récords, govern- 


: ment reports, newspaper accounts, private 


diaries,-and letters, and taped interviews 
with key. people. The.situation for such 
a study was ideal. ‘The population of Saint’ 
Pierre, where Christian worked for four. 
summers, from 1962 to 1966; is concen- 


_trated in a town; the records are full; the 


people are articulate, and have long memc- 
ries—even 20 years later, “Petainists” and- - 
“Gaullists” were still-at odds. Indeed, al- 
though the traditional social ideal is that of 
one big family, a principal preoccupation of 


` Saint Pierre appears to. be the interplay of 


private quarrels and public disputes. 

In his’ study, Christian follows the chang- 
ing lines of division from, the turn of the ° 
cehtury, when the relatively , prosperous 


“colony. was ruled by merchants, rival or- 


ganizers of“ the fishing industry, along | 
paternalistic lines, to the ‘present, when , 


` these colonists; like islanders in so many | 


parts of the world who Have little control 
over their economic destiny, have become 
dependent on government benefits and 


‘expanding tourism. Taking as his unit the 


group of persons: who share information 


‘and loyalty, he traces the lines of factional-. 


ism over’ 60 years: and delineates the 
parallel patternings of private and public 
dissension. 

‘Christian ` also participated : in the study 
described in Chanzeaux: A ‘Village i in Anjou, 
edited by Laurence Wylie’ (1966), and his 


‘awareness of French culture is marked. 


The present study is valuable as a contri-’ 
bution in method to small group analysis, 

and for its picture of changing life on 
But an analysis of this fish- 


still remains to be done. The ‘place of 
women as protagonists in men’s: quarrels is 


190.0, g" 
hinted at; a discussion in‘ greater depth 
might be illuminating for am understanding 
.of politics on the larger,'as well as on ‘this 
miniature stage. i 
` Ruopa Merraux 

- American Museum of ‘Natural History 

- New York 
Rosert Darnton. ` Mesmerism and the 

. End. of the’. Enlightenment. in - France. 


. Pp. xiii, 218. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- - 


versity Press, 1968. $5. 95. . 


Robert Darnton proposes, in his in- 
teresting book, that F ranz Mesmer and his - 


‘disciples occupied ` a - signiiicant place ‘in 
French, popular thought in. the-years 1778 
to 1785." He argues that. the antiestab- 
lishment, -anti-Enlighteriment'- character. .of 


Mesmer’ s:theory attracted to’ his cause men. 
seeking systems of any plausibility, to. help © 
He: further believes: 


assault the old order. 
that’ Mesmer arrived in Paris’ at a’ critical 
time: when. ideas ‘suitably vulgar; and everi 
absurd, were needed to translate and trans- 
mit ‘to’ a ‘wider public , the radical political 
views, that: ` preceded, 1789: Mesmer’s 
therapy attracted. yich bourgedisié as well 
as indolent and indulgent: aristocrats, but 


the flood’ of mésmerist publications consti- _ 
The evidence ` 
is largely drawa ‘from pamphlets, and. books ` 


tuted ‘a true. popular force. 


of mesmerists and, is, Soméwhat circular. 
‘Stress is placed on ‘the ‘findings that: more 
pamphlets related to mesmerism: appeared 
in these years than‘ did those directed to 
politics,’ Yet the univérse of the occult is 


always a very: prolific ‘one, and Darnton ` 
bas not ‘rigorously proven: thé ‘political: 


impact /and implications . of he literature 
devoted to mesmerism.: ` 


-Daraton does establish the use- made of - 


mesmerism „by. political figures ‘such as 


Jacques. ‘Pierre Brissot: ‘de Warville, Jean- 


Jacques Eprémesnil,' and Nicolas Bergasse. 
He. firmly’ documents the ‘mesmerist pre- 


occupations, of’ these ` ‘:pretevolutionaries. ` 
An „unintended result, however, is to-.pre- 


sent such men as antiheroes ‘who share 
the “innocent quackery” of Mesmer, and 
who therefore have less chance to ever again 


be seriously considered as an indispensable - 
part of the coming of the French Revolu- 


tion. Their role appears trivial alongside 
of thé like-minded public officials, non- 
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privileged literate laity, and members, of- 


the three orders whose pragmatic prepara- : 
tions converted the calling of the’ Estates 


General, into .a revolutionary opportunity. ` 
An example of Darnton’s special: pleading 


.is his chronic identification of some of his 
‘of the- Girondins. . 
however, ‘con-_. 
sider individualism the only common fea- 
‘ture of those conventionally grouped in this i 


heroes as “leaders” 
Contemporary historians, 


nonparty. 

Auguste Viatte’s Les Sources Occultes 
Du Romantisme: Illuminisme-Théosophie, 
1770-1820 is. skillfully drawn on. to prove 


Joseph de. Maistre to Hugo.’ 
further advises: “A. complete ‘mesmerist 


. tour-óf French and also English, American, l 
and German literature “might enlarge’ our ‘ 
understanding of many writers (notably, ` 


Poe, Hawthorne, Sand, Hoffmann, Kleist, 
and Novalis, and even philosophers such as 
Fichte, Schelling, and Schopenhauer) . 


mesmerist contribution to the fundamental 


' aspects: of. modernity formed at’ the ‘con; 
junction. of. the eighteenth and’ nineteenth : 

centuries, 
cinating and one can expect : that his study, * 


His- approach is undeniably’ fas- 


will have many imitators. “Those tempted 


to such ‘discipleship are .counseled to ‘con-. n7 


“ that mesmerism, as handmaiden to Roman- _ 
ticism, affected every major thinker from.. - 
Darnton 


-One is ' iñtrigued, but not convinéed.: Darn- i 
. ton fails'to establish ‘the centrality of the 


sider’ as" a’ more -significant model ‘Michel’ 


Foucault’s Madness and Civilization: A - 


History of Insanity in the Age of .Reason. 
Epwarp T. Suen 
Professor of History 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison . 


to War: Soviet Foreign Relations, 1917- 


1941. Pp. 499. New. Mork Harper &. 


Row, 1969. $12. 50. 


Chicago: Quadrangle, 1969. $9. 50. 
That Louis: Fischer is engaged in another 
two-volume study of Soviet diplomacy, his 


first being The Soviets in World ;Affairs 


(1930), is good news to both scholars and 
lay readers, The first: volume of-his latest 


' 


-Louis POOR Russia’ s Road fron Peace | 


` Pavi W. BracrsrtoċK.” The secret ‘Road a 
J to World War Two: Soviet versus West-. 
ern Intelligence, 1921-1939, Pp. 384. 


~ 
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book—his twenty-first by the way—covers 
the period of 1917 to the German invasion 
"NST Russia in 1941. The second, still in 
preparation, will bring Soviet diplomatic 
history up to the presenż. 


The Fischer touch is very much in evi-- 


dence. First of all, the writing is crisp and 
sprightly, and the research is impressive in 
both breadth and depth. Secondly, Fis- 
cher’s inclination to emphasize personalities 
and to favor the leaders-make-history point 
of view, as in many of his past books, re- 
sults at times in neglect of basic geopoliti- 
cal factors and social and economic forces. 
Still, it is difficult to question Fischer’s 


underlying assumption that it is politics ' 


and political leaders, not impersonal forces, 
that are the mainsprings of world history. 

Many of the chapters in Russia’s Road 
from Peace to War amount to superbly 
written essays. The outstanding ones out 
of the twenty-seven chapters bear such 


titles as “The Schizoid Kremlin” which ` 
depicts the curious manner in which Soviet, 


diplomacy oscillates between the Red of 
ideology and the black-and-white of essen- 
tial diplomacy and nation interest; “East Is 
Trump in Moscow” which shows the lure 


of the colonial and backward nations of | 


the Near and Far East to the Kremlin in 
the 1920s; “Prelude to the Pact” which 
is perhaps the best brief survey of the 
political motivations for Stalin’s deal with 
Hitler in the copious literature on the sub- 
ject; and the last chapter, “The Future 
Began on June 22, 1941” shows: where 
“Russia again advanced beyond her borders 
... the war with Germany... saddled 
_ the Soviet Union with an empire. There- 
with began the future—even unto this day” 
(Fischer). 

It is the basic “Tsarist” cast of Stalin’s 
collaboration with Hitler that resulted in 
Russia’s being “saddled” with an empire 
after World War 2, according to Fischer. 
The pretext for the Nazi-Soviet Pact, so 
often presented in Soviet and foreign books, 


that Stalin was buying time and space—a. 


buffer zone consisting of half of Poland, 
the three Baltic States, and Northern 


Bukovina and Bessarabia in .Rumania—is . 
“Those regions , 


rejected by the author. 
[which Stalin annexed in 1939-1940] 
served not as a buffer but as a catapult 
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í accelerating the Wehrmacht’s progress to 


the great population centers of Russia.” 
Nor does Fischer put any credence in the 
alleged Soviet desire for collective security 
arrangements between Western Europe 
and the Soviet Union shortly before the 
deal with Hitler in 1939. On the contrary, 
Stalin’s idea—and fatal miscalculation—was 
that the Soviet Union could stand aside 
while an intraimperialist Gotterdammerung 
would leave the capitalist world in sham-. 
bles. Stalin, a Russocentric, like Lenin 
before him; was blinded by Tsarist-like 
ambitions for spreading Russian power to 
the east and west. To Fischer, the deal 
with Hitler and the several “Secret Proto- 
cols” by which Russia extended her power, 
power which she retains today, were too 
costly; had Stalin forgone his territorial 
appetite and worked seriously for collec- 
‘tive security with France and Britain, not 
to mention Czechoslovakia, millions of lives 
might have been saved, Stalin’s diplomacy 
was as over-priced as Soviet Russia was 
over-extended as the result of the German- 
Soviet collaboration and World War 2, 


‘Mr, Fischer will undoubtedly be preoccu- 


pied in his second volume with this burden- . 
some Frankenstein’s monster, the inheri- 
tance from imperial Stalinism, the largest 
contiguous empire in the world which is 
today riven. by polycentrist ideology and 
centrifugal diplomacy of the Yugoslav and 
Rumanian varieties. To the author; rebel- 
lious ex-satellites revolving in the wrong 
direction, or not at all, around the mother 
planet of Russia is a worse situation than 
no empire at all. 

Professor Blackstock’s book’ deals with 
an extremely limited aspect of the events 
leading up to World War 2. He is in- 
trigued by the several enterprises engaged 


-in by Lenin’s and Stalin’s. overseas intelli- 


gence agents. Three cloak-and-dagger 
stories take up most of-the book: the pene- 
tration of anti-Bolshevik émigré organiza- 
tions by the Cheka and OGPU (former 
Soviet secret service organization) after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in 1917 and 
into the late 1920s; the preparations made 
by Stalin, with the help of his intelligence 
agents, for the Great Purges of the 1930s 
in which Stalin’s rivals in the Kremlin 
were falsely linked to White Russian and 
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aoe foreign: intelligence agencies; and the: oriset 


- „of the | purges which, ‘among other things, 


resulted in Stalin’s fullblown- dictatorship 


-and the “dissemation: of the’ Red Army’ 


most“ talented- commanders} among , them, 


Rs Marshal “Tukhachevsky, which in ‘turn: so 
- seriously ` weakened- Russia that Hitler. was .. 
` in a“sense enticed'into Operation Barba- 


rossa by. what the “Fùehrer” -regarded as a 


~ Russia beset with internal disorder and a 
‘. crippled- military machine. 
at, times carried away by his’ subject and ex- - 
. cludes the more. ‘important ‘factors which 
`` Jled:to World War 2 than those of a purely 
“G-2 nature. 
credence in’ the. statements made by ‘diplo- - 
matic memoirists,. sometimes ‘ 


The author is 


‘He’ also places a. bit too much 


‘proving his 
point” only by referritig to an assertion by 


7a diarist, subject as that is to exaggeration 
or eyen: outright distortion. 
pared. to’ the Penkovsky Papers, Professor: 


‘When com- 


“Blackstock’s book appears to suffer from 


. world politics. 
‘little relevance - to ‘today’s: problems, and’ .- 
' in .some cases even “to. the outbreak’ of — 
World War 2, which. was presumably the . 
- main focus of ‘the book. “In this reviewer’s . 
; opinion, the aùthor’s chef d’oeuvre still, ře- ` 
. mains” The Russian ‘Menace to Europe ; 


K 


' frank confession, 


untimeline§s with. ‘respect tọ Soviet intelli- 
gence operations | having a ‘bearing’ upon 
Many, ofthe incidents have 


(1952) ` “containing | Marr’s observations 
-about Tsarism and“ revolutionary move- 


_ ments in-Russia, and Professor Blackstock’s 3 
; excellent annotations. 


“Sunent L Weers 
‘Associata Professor and - 

Lecturer on Politics `, 
» New York Universit; y BES 
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Niaianint GREENÈ. ' 
The French Socialist Party in The Popu- 
Jar Front Bra. Pp: xy, 361. 
N.Y.: -Cornell Univ cue “Piese, 
$11.00. 


‘Nathanael Gisenss: ‘contribution’ to a: 


“growing literature. ‘on thé Popular Front 


era is to concentrate.-on “the causes for the ., 


- Socialist | party's rapid decline ` “from its 
“exercise ‘of power” during the first Blum 
ministry (1936-37) to. the point ‘where, 


after Munich, and according to Blum’ s own | 
“it dragged: out -its ‘exis-_ 
. cee : : 


i Crèis and Decline: 


Ithaca, ` 
1 269, 


; Popular Front experts into debate. 
is a book, that will be read with profit, and. | 
` interest by all concerned with the’ history 


+- 


~ THE ANNALS OF ‘THE AMERICAN. ACADEMY, a 


tence’ ‘humiliated and Ses ine finally, 
` no one seemed to be aware. of its presence.” 


- The conventional interpretation of this cepe” 


lapse has. it resulting from factors largély . 


- beyond ‘the. party’s control—a France so 


divided. and with such threatening. develop- 


ments. beyond its frontiers. that Blum’s’. 


“great “experiment” was foreddomed’ to- 
- failure. 
otherwise, at’ least ‘to the ‘extent that he ` 


‘Greene would ‘interpret - things 


places majot blame for the. party’s downfall 
on its own internal divisions.- 
existed before 1936, and Greene makes the 


These had ` 


interesting- point that. ‘the party was al- ' 


ready, deteriorating ‘from within when it, 
But,. beginning with the ques- - 


took.power. 
tion’ of the ‘Spanish Civil War, these di- 
visions were’ aggravated by a bitter foreign- 
policy debate which. finally split the party’s 


- centrist majority: and pitted its two fore- 


most .members against each other. On the 


- one hand there-was Blum, who had moved 
‘from, a more. or less orthodox socialist 
_ pacifism to accepting readiness for war; on - 


_ the other, Paul Faure, the’ powerful Secre- 


tary- -General ‘of the party, a conscientious , 
_ if stubborn pacifist who rejoiced: over Mu- . 
nich ‘and.was ready, by his own admission, 


i ~ 


to negotiate with the Devil if it would guar- ~ 


“antee peace. 
was a, quarreling.and divided. party. 


And- beyond. these, two there ` 


Greene’s painstaking analysis - of ‘the i 


various „divisions and tendencies | in “the 


Socialist party, buttressed as it is by. nu- , 
merous tables and excursions into electoral ` ` 


geography, will « appeal primarily to. thë 
specialist. But it is more than balanced by 


a moving account of the debates in‘ the- 


party’s annual ‘Congresses and elsewhere., 
Because Greene’ writés’ well, a tragic 'di- 


mension emerges in his picture of men of: 
good will and. ability trapped in the’ dia- ` 


lectic of socialist pacifism while war clouds. 
Tts- 


“darken. This is an important book. 


conclusions, especially the, equal blamie that - 


Greene assigns. to Blum “and Faure for 
their party's debacle, ‘are’ bound .to:: stir 


and pautes of modern France. . 
Cuartes K. WARNER ` 


Aane Professor of History 
University ‘of ‘Kansas a r 


-But it 
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Oscar J. Hammen. The Red ’48ers: Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. Pp. xv, 428. 

“ew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
"1969, $8.95. l 


The author prefaces this new book on, 


Marx, Engels, and Marxism with some- 
thing of an apology for adding further to 
the mountain of literature already on the 
subject. But his particular topic really 
requires no justification.. Not a study of 
Marxist theory, this book is about the 
young Marx and Engels as revolutionary 
activists; a role they were able to play 
realistically for only a short time during 
the tumultuous months bstween the flight 
of Louis Philippe in February 1848 and 
the resurgence of reaction everywhere in 
Europe during the summer of 1849. Con- 
tradicting those scholars who have at- 
tempted “to save the name of ‘Marx from 
association with Stalinist Russia” by plac- 
ing him in an “ivory tower,” Professor 
Hammen believes with Friedrich “Engels 
that “Marx was above all a revolutionist. 
To participate in one way or another in 
the destruction of capitalist society... 
was his real calling.” 

Professor Hammen’s vision of Chairman 
Stalin as a revolutionary activist is diffi- 
cult to grasp but the idea of the young 
Marx and Engels in ‘the role is intriguing 
and the author’s detailed chronicle of their 
day-to-day‘ activities during 1848 and 1849 
is probably as comprehensive a record as 
anyone could construct from the available 
sources. Professor Hammen is not quite 
so successful in delineating the relationships 
between the young revolutionaries’ activi- 
ties and the larger events in the Rhineland 
and Prussia. The book is about this, to be 
sure, but too often the author’s method 
consists of a textbookish “Historical Back- 
drop” followed by one abstract of Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung article heaped upon an- 
other. 
ing editor of a revolutionary newspaper, and 
Engels perched upon a barricade is both 
fascinating and recognizable in these not 
dissimilar times. 

Unfortunately, the book is unreadable. 
Like 9 out of 10 volumes off the presses 
these days, this one is twice as: long as it 
needed to be, the spawn of a delusion in 
which the young Marx also shared that 


Still, the picture of Marx as work- 
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worthwhile scholarship must be massive. 
Hammen recognizes the foible in Marx, de- 


scribing his The German Ideology, for ex- 


ample, as “a galling burdén,” consisting of 
“the usual polemics, some wit, much strain- 
ing for effect, a constant play with words, 
an unneeded verbosity, and bushels of 
petty quibbling.” But, excepting the book’s 
complete lack of wit, these same words 
describe The Red ’48ers. A good editor 
could have cut it substantially merely by 
deleting the inappropriate adjectives for 
which the author has'an appalling knack. 
As for “straining for effect,’ both author 
and editor must havé been physically ex- 
hausted by the passages like, “as always ` 
during a desperate revolutionary crisis, 
Marx grasped at straws. The trembling of, 
a leaf was interpreted as the forerunner of 
a hurricane. The grousing of a peasant in 
the market place appeared like the rumble ` 
of an unleashed agrarian avalanche.” And 
the book is marred by painfully gratuitous 
asides like “The Assembly ‘struck out the’ 
phrase that referred to the King as “King 
by the Grace of God.” The age took such 
questions seriously, although English mon- 
archs bear that title to this day without 
alarming anyone.” . 

There are volumés such as Marx’s Capital 
which transcend their unreadability through 
the sheer magnificence of their thought. 
But The Red ’48ers is not one of them. 
The author’s topic was a good one, his re- 
search exhaustive. Unfortunately, a po- 
tentially valuable little book was ruined by 
its frame of lecture hall pedantry and hot. 
air. i i 

Josera R. CONLIN 

Associate Professor of History 

Chico State College 

Chico : 

California 


Ropert WARING. HERRICK. Soviet Naval ` 
Strategy: Fifty Years of Theory and 
Practice. Pp. xxxiv, 197. Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute, 1968. 
$9.00. 


The growing number of Russian subma- 
rines, as well as the Soviet naval “presence” 
in the Mediterranean, seem to pose a, 
serious threat to the free world. Do these 
developments indicate that the Soviet navy 
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. dénce found in the Official ‘announcements, 


` projected ` or actual <Wwàrship ,construction, - 





‘is ‘opting a global étiategy:i in Slave of: its l 


former continental one?. wT 
Commander Herrick examines: the: evi- 


of . political - and \military leaders, in’ the 


and in an analysis of. other’ factors. infu- 
encing Soviet naval thinking. 


He fully realizes that’ all such evident 


is open to question and’must not be-taken. 
at face value. ‘Pronouncements by highly- 


‘placed Soviet officials régarding ‘the navy ' 


are often little more than. -propagandistic 


`. rhetoric hiding actual weaknesses, or trying 


to.- belittle their o>ponents’ capabilities. 
Frequently disclosing a 'land'.lubber’s ig- 


norançe,.of naval`affairs and a lack. of N 
appreciation of a navy’s rolé, these pro-.’ 


; nouncements are usually motivated by the 


desire. to ‘strengthen the credibility | -of 
Soviet naval power and allay. fears of: the 
North Atlantic Treaty “Organization’s 
(NATO) sea power, 


‘novsky himself puts it: “It is easy to boast 


> -but.even easier, to be-discredited.”. 


-. But even ‘intentigns verified by other 


_ means must be compared with capabilities, 


ng ie 


` last fifty years. 


and ‘then checked against actual achieve- 


fi ments or ‘actions taken: in’ peace- -time and 
: during, previous wars. , < 

Using available SAn; the author in- - 
vestigates, Soviet naval strategy during the 
He‘finds, that it vascillates « 
between what.is known as the “Old’School” ` 


`of naval- thought, ‘which favored’ ‘a navy 


. ‘capable of operation’ on the oceans and as | 


far away from, the’ Soviet coasts „as: ‘possible, 


and demanded a balanced: fléet which in- 


cluded capital ships—nowadays represented 


- by. the aircraft carrier—as- well. as smaller 


‘ surface vessels and - 
strategy, ‘advocated: by the Tsarist officers, 


. Tines‘and -small surface vessels. 
aS Soviet- naval strategy ñade` several. such 


. ability and’ high, cost: -of the construction of 
' large ships, partly; for ‘technological rea- 7 
‘= sons, and also, the -impact a different 


” 


submarines. ‘ 


was’ kept on in the Soviet navy: But by 


about. 1927 “it was replaced -by the new body 
. of thought, . that of the “Young School, ¥ 


which ' put its reliznce chiefly on suba- 
Sincë then 


changes i ‘in direction, partly due’ to the in- 


leaders. 
Presenting conyincing arguments, ` Com- - 


~ 


As Marshal’ Mali: 


This _ 





Tur “ANNALS OF : Tae ANERIAN AcapEMY . & “3 <P 


PTET Herrick soniad that curréht So- 
_ Viet naval- strategy is an. essentially’ deter- . 
rént. and defensive one «.of dependenee” 
wiainly on tnigsile-equipped, submarines and 
` short-range,. ‘shore-based aircraft. Such a 
Stratëgy does not~support the view that 
Soviet policy aims at world domination, by ` 
‘the use -of military. force, but seems to` 
indicate, . that -it reliés predomitiantly on 
„the: various forms. of * ‘peaceful co- existence” a 
‘to ‘achieve. its purposes. . 

According to the: ‘author, ‘the Soviët navy 


„has been assigned a; hierarchy of missions: - 
` including? (1) the destruction of NATO’s - 


‘aval forces; (2) attack on NATO's’ ‘mari- ` 
time communications; (3) defense’ „of. 
Soviet, sea communications; (4) defense of 

Soviet coastal areas; (5) support.. of -the _ 
Soviet, army, inicluding amphibious opera-` 
tions within areas close to Soviet territory; _ 
(6), the use of missile-carrying submarines: ` 


” in attacks on NATO’s ‘coasts and harbors— 


a task’ which-is given only a low priority.” 

. Soviet Naval Strategy is a timely and, 
important contribution to war literdture 
and to our knowledge of: Soviet intentions’ 


‘and. capabilities—although not all-readers .. 
- will fully” ane with ‘the auithor’s ‘conclu- 
: sions, 


: Among some of the weaknesses in. his ~ 
treatment of the subject is an. overempha- - 
sis on NATO countries and forces; includ- - 
ing the distant United States: But Soviet ` 
‘strategists must also consider the employ-- 


` ment of armed forces against the. Soviet 


Union’s neighbors in the Baltic and the 
Black Sea. As it is now constituted the. 
‘Soviet navy may not be a match for a` 


* combination of all NATO forces, but it is 


far superior to that of any of the countries ‘ 
which:border on Soviet territory. It “could, 
for instance,’ overrun. them. and: gain’ “con- 
trol- of the exit from: the two inland seas ` 
long “before American, naval, forces çould 


r arrive. there. a beh we eo a 


> Despite its Marxist-Leninist terminology, ; 


' ' Soviet naval.doctrines closely parallel those . 


~held at, various times in the West, including 
‘the confusing uncertainty’ ‘concerning™ the ` 
‘nature’ ‘of future wars, all-out-nuclear, or 
. limited. war waged by conventional” means. 

. - Furthermore, the author. uses almost no - 
ongihal German’ sources, an omission which 
“somewhat limits the validity ‘of „his au 


Ee, 
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ments. Speculation about Soviet naval 
strategy must be checked against , the 
_ German experience during two wars with 
thæactual Russian naval behavior in order 
to arrive at useful conclusions. 
: _ A. E. SOKOL 
Professor of International 
Security Affairs Emeritus 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


Rosert T. Horr and Joun E, Turner. 
Political Parties in Action: The Battle of 
Barons Court. Pp. x, 311. New York: 
Free Press, 1969. $7.95. 


The two Minnesota political scientists 
writing this book have studied campaign- 
ing, and especially campaign organization in 
a way that must be uniquely intensive and 
intimate. Choosing a single. marginal par- 
liamentary constituency in London, Pro- 
fessors Holt and Turner spent the closely 
contested 1964 election campaign, as well 
as substantial time before and again during 
the 1966 campaign, with the two major 
constituency parties and their candidates. 
In addition to diligent and innovative use 
of data concerning characteristics of voters, 
Holt and Turner obtained remarkable ac- 
cess to the day-to-day strategy of the two 
major parties. Holt became a trusted 
confidante of the local Conservatives, and 
Turner of the local Labour leaders. The 
result may provide more details about 
campaigning in a single constituency than 
some readers will want to learn, but these 
details, along with their careful analysis, 
constitute the book’s special contribution to 
our knowledge of the function and the 
relevance of campaign organizations at the 
constituency level. The authors describe 
party agents,’ candidates, headquarters 
helpers, organizational structure, polling 
district workers, aides from outside the 
constituency, finances, absentee voting, in- 
centives for unpaid volunteers, and almost 
everything else of political importance in 
preparing for and conducting the constitu- 
ency campaign. Conservative and Labour 
` organizations are carefully compared on 
each point, and the similarities and differ- 
ences are clarified. 

Holt and Turner do not claim that their 
constituency, Barons Court, is typical of 


Britain. In fact, they stress that it was 
different from most constituencies both in 
its socio-economic diversity, and in its po- 
litical marginality, being closely contested 
in 1964 between the Conservative incum- 
bent and the Labour winner. The authors 


‘appreciate that the organizational efforts of 


both Barons Court parties were greater 
than those to be found in less marginal 
constituencies. This hardly lessens the sig- 
nificance of the study since it is in such 


. marginal constituencies that general elec- 


tions are won or lost. The question that 
remains is whether local campaigning makes 
a significant contribution to winning or los- 
ing even in a marginal constituency. Holt 
and Turner could not answer this con- 
clusively for Barons Court in 1964, but 
they do produce convincing data about the 
electoral impact of Labour’s more thorough 
canvassing effort on this occasion. In 
other words, some votes—perhaps the cru- 
cial ones in a close election—are brought 
to the polls by diligent volunteers care- 
fully seeking out previously-located party 
identifiers. The cost per voter may ap- 
pear excessive, but it is a cost primarily in 
the time of volunteer canvassers rather 
than in pounds and shillings. 
mee Leon D. EPSTEIN 
- Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


ALISTAR Horne. To Lose a Battle: 
France, 1940. Pp. xxiv, 647. Boston, 
Mass.: Little, Brown, 1969. $12.50. 


. A` key to this book lies in the person of 
the author and his previous writings. Ali- 
stair Horne is a well-known, excellent nar- 
rator of historical events and their causes. 
Even if I had not been asked to review 
this book, I would have been attracted to it 
because of his name, its title, and the 
earlier volumes, on Paris: The Siege and 
the Commune, 1870-71 and The Price of 
Glory: Verdun 1916. As he himself 
states, the current book is the third panel 
of a triptych dealing with three great 
Franco-German battles, and a span of his- 
tory in which the relations between France 
and Germany dominated the events of the 
western world. The author’s concluding 
sentence summarizes the previous six hun- 
dred pages: “At last finis seems to have. 
been written to the saga wherein the an- 


eee 
` cient “ivaliy ea France ana Gemi 
set the’tempo of world affairs. But at 
whet ‘a cost.” 


- Here is the story of a battle, the debacle, i 


`of 1940. For the complete defeat’ -of 
France at that timé was accomplished in a 
“battle ending within a few days; it was not 


a war, although it was eventually the be-. 


_ ginning of a war. Yet, at the same time, 

this story is not éssefitially a military study. 
` It is‘an explanation for the loss of the bat- 
tle, an explanation which almost by neces- 


sity begins with the: victory parade of the ` 


Allies. in 1919 and: ‘which shows: step by 
step, but without an excess of zig-zags of 


-detail, the’ deterioration. of the French po- ` 


sition in the world. | 
‘Those . fascinated ‘with ’ fast-moving 
events’ of -today will, find’ much that is in- 
_, triguing-in this volume. Do not the iteyo- 
lutionary” acts of May. 1968 in Paris `re- 
. veal that many of the weaknesses of France 
still: exist; 


\ heights. and- tlien ‘back to the depths i in the 
Seventy years from :1870 to 1940? One 
‘cannot read about ‘these -historical ‘events 
.,without- being aware .of 
_couinterpart. -At one moment de Gaulle, 
-confident and unassailable, is thè world 
. leader at Eisenhower’s funeral, the man 


- calling “the -:tune in. international finance. : 


Then; we witness his fall and almost total 
eclipse and the devaluation ‘of, the’ franc. 
-Francophobes of today will obtain satisfac- 


tion from tying together the “defeat of. 


1870-71, the near defeat of 1914-18, the 


- foolish fantasy of -the effectiveness. of a. 


static Maginot Line, ahd’ the current na- 
tionalistic attempts to make France some- 
‘thing which she can no‘longer be. 
. Through-persons ‘and events,.the author 
ties together the seventy years that fol- 
„lowed 1870.. Thus, the Commune of 1870- 
“71 reappeared in another form in the re- 
fusal of the Left to take part in the 1919 
celebration, in the rise of an. antimilitaristic 
: spirit in France as Hitler was violating. the 
` Veršaille Treaty, and ir the: approximation 


ofa civil „war which began in 1935. When. 
France has been at the heights has’ she not 
always’ felt that it was she alone who. won: 
‘the victory?, And when in the- depths has . 
. shé not always talkéd of treason’ and - 


Tas! pee OF' pe Animirani Acananiy 


those, weaknesses which have - 
; “catapulted France from the depths to the. 


7 GEORG. G. TeceRs, 


the modern. 


of, profound Innérlichkeit 
“He, saw the apogee ‘of this tradition in 


she, rots a A e 
‘traitors paint within, ; as if thèse were e solely 
responsible? ` So, the i image of the stagnant 
-warfare at Verdun was réborn in the 
Maginot Line. `The picture of .the’ kone 


French sentinel with a machine gun. guard- ` 


ing the border in 1940 is unforgettable, 
‘Although much- -of this volume deals with 


: the movement of troops during the “phony” 
wat of May-June 1940, the description and: 
‘explanation are in terms’ which ‘should ap- 


‘péal to the average reader less interested in 
military tactics. 
illustrations, maps, ‘and, diagrams . ‘should 


‘add to the reader’ s enjoyment, particularly 
-for those-who have heard. tales of Amiens, 
"Verdun, and the Argonne, and who have 
As_ one reads - 
„the Marseillaise constantly comes, to mind 
-and ear, but just as constantly one’ won-" 


experienced World War`2. 


ders about the, French. 
RALPH F, Brscrorr 
Charis Denison Professor of Law. ' 
+ ‘New York University 
“Washington square: A ie an 


The. German - Cotscep- 
tion of History: The National Tradition 
of Historical Thought from Herder to 
The Present.. Pp. xii, 363. Middletown, 


‘Conn.: ‘Wesleyan University Press, 1968. 


$10.00, © °° 


Few problems are’ more inttiguing. to. the, 


student of German history than the place 
of ‘historicism in German’ culture. The 


ecke, who died ds a nonagenerian in 1954, 


had seén as the hallmark of German’ devel- 
opment ` since 1871. 


intellect on. behalf of an idealistic ‘tradition 
(iniwardness). 


Goethe: ‘But ironically, if German’ his- 


“toticism contributed ‘at. all’ tothe. tragedy 


‘In addition, “over fifty 


+ 


‘great intellectual historian Friedrich Mein- . 


` believed: -that German. historicism repre- . 
sented “the highest stage in the’ "under- $ 
‘Standing of things human attained by man,’ 

‘In the wake of the Nazi holocaust, Mein- 
“ecke finally came. to question. the semi- 
‘ideal: union of power, and spirit ‘which he 


Vet even’ while re- i 
jetting the quest-for world' or European 
“‘hegemony as- “demoniac,” Meinecke, the ` 
historicist, was appealing to` the. German 


of: ‘twentieth-century German.history: it did ` 


so Dy Pressey such a romantic Cepe 


ge “¢ 
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upon the unique nature of past oe 
epochs ‘which -could ‘only’ be ‘plumbed. by . 
the historian who acknowledged no ‘rational => 
uffiversal laws of development.~ 


Meinecke’s somewhat younger Hungarian , 


contemporary, the major, Marxist ` theorist - 
Georg Lukács, went to the other extreme, 


and in his work The Destruction of Reason 


(1952) Lukdcs ‘saw late ninéteenth-century 


German historicism as the forerunner of ,. 


National Socialism. . Lukacs understands. 
historicism as a, “vitalistic’. romantic phi- 
losophy, the intellectual obverse of modern 
imperialism, as a cultural phenomenon 
which denies objective law in history be- 
cause it represents `a class and nation too 
full of contradictions to accept the future 
with equanimity and the past with realism. 

What was German historicism? We may 
_ define it in many ways. Meinecke saw 
historicism as an intellectual 
with its roots-deep in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It drew sustenance ‘from varied 
* sources—Leibniz’s concept of monads or 
entelechy, Goethe’s emphasis upon the 


. unique personality, the romanticism of the — 


first generation of Germans nurtured upon 
the idealist philosophy, and. the revolt 


against the natural law universalism that — 


had been so prevalent in philosophical dis- 
course.. For other historians historicism 
has.referred to the new science of history 
developed in the “objective” methodology 


of Ranke and his disciples, a view of the, 


world which is primarily oriented ‘towards 
becoming as the main guide to an objective: 
delineation of the past. ' For- still other. 
individuals historicism represents a spe- 
cific movement in late nineteenth century 
German thought indissolubly connected 
with such names as.Dilthey and Windel- 
band. It-was an-attempt: to investigate 
the epistemological.and- psychological bases ' 


of historical observation. From this view-, 


point historicism. was the rejection: of 
pseudo-objectivity in ‘the name of the 
unique individuality of each past epoch of, 
human history. For some writers Hegel is . 
the antithesis to historicism, yet for others ` 
he is its embodiment. The problem is 
challenging and complex, and .wherever we 
turn we see different interpretations. 

` Narrowing our ‘focus a bit, ‘we can be- 
grateful to Mr. 


tendency ` 


TBR for “his incisive. 
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" delineation, of the political ramifications of 
' certain common German historicist as- ' 
-sumptions. ` In 1914 German historicists . 
_ prided themselves upon’ their rejection of 
natural law and assumptions regarding his- 
torical continuity. They did not, however, 
‘question the German state,-nor did they 
‘yelativize it as they had so-much else. It- 
‘was, after all, Leopold von Ranke who 
contributed most. to the ultimately nefarious 
Prussian concept of the Primat der Aus- 
senpolitik—the same Ranke who spoke: of 
the equality of all nations and epochs be- 
fore God. 3 : 
Mr. Iggers’s treatment, of pertinent ás- 
_pects’ of the historicist impact deserves 
praise. If carried to one of its logical con- 
clusions, historicism deprives the historian 


" of any external moral and intellectual norms: 


‘by which he might guide his intellectual in- 
sights. German historicists could relativize - 
everything except the contradictory society 
which had produced -them. 

> The contradictions in German ' society 
‘between 1871 and-1918 were dramatically 
‘reflected in the writings and attitudes of the. 
. Swiss protohistoricist Burckhardt, and the ', 
German expatriot Nietzsche. Ond wishes 
that Mr: Iggers had seen fit to analyze ` 
these men in the context of the cultural and 
. intellectual’ milieu 
slater. flourished. The elitism in Burck- 
hardt’s rejection of liberal history, and - 


- Nietzsche’s frank appropriation of the past . 
for his own psychological and intellectual . 


_ purposes certainly left their mark upon 
‘the: mature’ attitudes of the men whom Ig- ` 
gers characterizes as. the main historicists. 
Ropert E. HERZSTEIN 
Assistant Professor ~~ 
of European History 
. Massachusetts Institute . of Teknol 


PAuL BARTON Joxnson. “Land Fit for 
Heroes: Planning of British Reconstruc- 
„tion, 1916-1919. Pp.- vii, 540, Chi- 

` cago: . University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
“$14.75, °° 

-1 Professor Johnson’ s book deals with the 

problems facing, British governments dur- 

ing the First World War when they came 

.to consider the future, peace time nature 


. Of British society, and is ‘written largely 


from the epee records. As early as 


in which historicism. . 
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March 1916, Prime Minister Asquith cre- 


atéd a Reconstruction’ Committee to begin 
planning the peace, and this in turn gave 
way to a plethora of governmental agencies 
- designed to deal with the cascading prob- 


lems of the change over from war to peace | 


and, in the process, to create a new and 
better country. : 
_ If the peace-makers went to Versailles 
to make ‘a world safe for democracy, in 
Britain politicians were inspired to ‘create 
a land fit for heroes. Fate returned a 
somewhat dusty answer on both counts, 
and the reconstruction campaign, Professor 
Johnson ‘tells us, was:déad by 1922. One 
of the drawbacks was the lack of precision 
in the concept itself, despite the long lists 
‘of particular issues, for example, housing, 
‘-unemployment, minimum wages, hours of 
work, and Whitley Councils that Ministers 
and civil servants compiled. In so far as it 
contained a predominating theme, it seems, 
from. the government’s point of view, to 
have been that of industrial cooperation. 
In the short run, however, it was the need 
to prevent unemployment as the soldiers 
came home and as munition production 
was terminated. Hence the importance 
-of the housing scheme, not only because 
there was general agreement that better 
houses: were urgently neded, but because 


building policies would absorb the jobless.’ 


. Interest in the housing program began to 
waver as the fear of unemployment de- 
clined, and the govérnment was: uncom- 

. fortably faced with the need to ‘ 
the moral with the economical side of the 
question.” 

- Reconstruction tended to be swamped by 
other issues which appeared to the men at 
the top to be more important. Certainly, 
economic questions such as trade policy, 
inflation, British exports, agricultural self- 
sufficiency, could not ‘be ignored any more 
than could the question of the lifting of 
controls on British industry. Social issues 
were, in practice, accorded a lower place. 
In this instance, one must carefully evalu- 
ate the role of war as a causative factor in 

_ social reform, and the practical achieve- 

ments of this period illustrate the theme ‘of 
continuity as well.as of initiative. There 

is a wealth of detail on these and other 


‘reconcile . 
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issues in this thoughtful book which ' 

should interest students of British history 

as well as of political and social adminis- 

tration. - 

Doreen COLLINS 

Lecturer in Social Administration ` 
University of Leeds 

“England ` 


Bernice Q. Mapison. Social Welfare in 
the Soviet Union. Pp. xxvi, 298. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University :Press, 
1968. $8.50. 

Bernice Madison’s aim in this book is 
twofold: an increased knowledge of social 
welfare in the Soviet Union and to achieve 
through this study a better understanding 
of special problems faced by underdevel- 
oped nations wishing to combine ‘indus- 
trialization with high level social welfare 
programs. For this purpose Madison made 
two trips to the Soviet Union in 1960-61 
and 1964-65 of a combined duration of 
seven months. The focus of the book is 
primarily on three social welfare services: 
(1) family and child welfare services, in- 
cluding services for delinquent youngsters; 
(2) income maintenance programs; and 
(3) vocational rehabilitation and services 
for the aged. In the author’s words, 
“other social services in the areas of 
health, education, recreation, labor pro- 
tection, housing, etc. are referred to when- 
ever necessary to show interconnections, 
to clarify points and to provide a balanced 
presentation.” 

The first part of the book deals with the 
social policy formation from 1917 up to 
1966 leading to the current practices in the 
fields focused upon by the author. ‘This 
part also contains a chapter discussing the 
prerevolutionary heritage of the Soviet 
regime in the sphere of social welfare pro- 
grams. In order to avoid the possible bias 
of Soviet writers this chapter was written 
entirely on the basis of materials published 
by Russian scholars during the prerevolu- 
tionary period. Unfortunately, such a 
practice only replaces one bias with an- 
other. While the rest of the book at- 
tempts to view social welfare services in 
their relation to the structure and change 
in Soviet society, the first chapter recounts , 
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various social welfare problems of the 
prerevolutionary period as if these were 
occurring in a vacuum and were unrelated 
to*the kind of society that was the Czarist 
Russian Empire. 

Madison’s most valuable contribution is 
presented in the second part of the book, 
chapters six through eleven. These pages 
contain extremely interesting and generally 
inaccessible information on the current state 
of the Soviet social welfare system. Such 
a summary of data is unavailable in any 
other language and this fact alone makes 
the book worth purchasing. It summarizes 
the organization, policies, and regulations of 
the Soviet social welfare system. Many 
readers will find that the book does not 


answer some of their own questions. The 


lack of published Soviet data on many as- 
pects of their social welfare system is re- 
sponsible for such gaps, and no one should 
blame Dr. Madison for what she could not 
possibly obtain. ; 

The final chapter contains an admirable 
analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Soviet welfare programs, a short -view 
of what the welfare services in the United 
States and the Soviet Union can learn 
from one another, and concludes with a 
statement on what the Soviet experience 
suggests for underdeveloped countries that 
wish to attain decent levels of social well- 
being at the same time as they industrialize. 
Madison supports the view that industriali- 
zation is the guiding principle of modern 
history. She says that it is “industrializa- 
tion rather than ‘democracy’ or ‘totalitarian- 
ism’ that will primarily determine the na- 
ture of the society of the future—a future 
in which all advanced countries: will face 
more or less the same social problems.” 
Ironically, her book is one important piece 
of evidence against such a thesis. The 
thesis would lead us to expect that the 
country which has undergone the most 
thoroughgoing industrialization would also 
be leading the world in its social welfare 
services. As Madison lists a number of 
welfare lessons that the United States can 
learn from the Soviet experience she is also 
providing evidence contrary to her thesis. 

ALEX SIMIRENKO 

Department of Sociology 

Pennsylvania State University 


„them to visit the first socialist state. 


Sytvia R. Mareuites. The Pilgrimage to 
Russia: The Soviet Union and the Treat- 
ment of Foreigners, 1924-1937. Pp. ix, 
290. Madison and Milwaukee: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1968. $7.50. 
The thesis of this book is that between 

the years 1924 and 1937 the Soviet Union . 

deliberately ‘wooed foreigners, inducing 

The 

motives were both to spread the message 

that here indeed was the society of the 
future, and to récruit for the benefit of the 

Soviet Union the technical skills available 

in more highly industrialized societies. 

The methods by which this recruitment 

took place assumed a number of forms, 


. including direct approaches to individuals 


and groups by the Soviet Union and indirect 
contacts through the medium of front or- 


. ganizations such as the Friends of the So- 


viet Union. Once they arrived in the So- 
viet Union, visitors found a variety of dif- 
ferent forms of treatment, ranging from 
carefully staged and choreographed excur- . 
sions for intellectuals and other persons of 
note to harassment and pressure against 
native born persons with foreign passports. 
The author concludes that these efforts on 
the part of the Soviet Union were, on bal- - 
ance, helpful to the image of the regime and 
foresees that doors open to visitors from 
abroad will continue to be of value to So- 
viet prestige. 

There is little that is really new in this 
study other than some further documenta- 
tion of particular cases and situations. 
The general style is impressionistic and 
anecdotal with the reader often forced to 
accept the author’s. word that a general 
pattern exists. Perhaps a more. rigorous 
compilation of the data, combined with the 
use of some statistical studies, would have 
lent more authority to these generalizations. 
The author in fact flirts, perhaps overly 
long, with some modern sociological and . 
political science truisms but never seems to 
employ any of them in the processing of 
the material. The Soviet Union is often 
referred to as the active force in formulat- 
ing or implementing policy but the question 
of when decisions were made or who made 
them is essentially ignored.’ The author 
rarely separated the Comintern from the 
Soviet government over the entire period of 
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, ie study, éonyeying. „thee impression. that 
- their mutual relationship was constant 
_ throughout the entire period of the study. 
- Moreover, the reader who is. not familiar 
“with the apparatus ‘employed both by the ` 


Soviet Union and the Third International 
will find inadequaté explanation.and defini- 
tion for the multitude of front organiza- 
tions, governmental .- bureaus, 
unions, and so on.” 

The author’s strong suit is her good lit- 
erary style. The ‘book is „well written al- 


though overuse is. made of chapter’ sub- _ 
“headings in the place of good transitional 


sentences or paragraphs.. The, organiza- 


„tiom is good but the. footnotes are incon- ' 
_ veniently jocated\in the rear-of the volume. ` 
- The sources for the study are chiefly pub- 
` lished memoir materials,.some contem- 
_. porary: State Department appreciations of 
_ Soviet treatment of foreigners, and a num- 


“ber-of, personal interviews with individuals 


"who visited the Soviet Union, during the 
„period of the study. -The value of. this : 


. book. is~“that it- ‘reenforces impressions we 


' have already formed'of Soviet, behavior but. 


does nothing. to increase our knowledge. 
nt Forrestt A.. MILLER 
: Associate’ Professor: of History | i 
Vanderbilt University : 
“Nashville ` ! a 
__ Tennessee yee a ae 


4 A E "A. MEDVEDEV. The Rise “ind Fall 
“Translated by I. 
„New ` 


of T. D. Lysenko. 
Michaėl ‘Lerner. ‘Pp. xvii, 284.: 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 
_ $10.00. 


The Soviet biochemist Zhorés Medvedev. 


whose unusual first-name is a Russian tran- 


scription of the surname: of the old-time 


7 - witnesses. 
- process by - which =raditional, Mendelian 


French, socialist Jean’ Jaurés, has put to- 
gether’ here a connected account of the “Ly- 
senko affair;” based. largely oh unpublished 
documents, and the recollections ‘of eye- 
- The ` account describes the 


genetics was-suppressed in the Soviet Un- 


` jon’ between. 1936 and 1964, and how, this 


_ suppression was lifted. “Wide-ranging, ex- 


haustively documented, and almost ‘always’ 
convincing, Medvedev’s' book‘ is the most. 


balanced and factual treatment .of this 


x 


professional i 


-ers Karamazov). 


in the late 1930s. 
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sordid, but fascinating, episode ‘that. we are 


ever likely, to get. 

“Comment, particularly by an sataidars 
is largely superfluous. I will confine my- 
self `to.a: few rather ‘obvious points. 


The- 


“Lysenko affair” has some clearcut lessons ' 


for us. First, where the funding, and 
hence the control ‘of scientific research is 
centralized, it. is relatively easy for a 


group of ratheless and like-minded people 


to establish the kind of intellectual dic- 
tatorship that Lysehko and his followers 
ran-sd successfully for almost thirty. years. 
Secondly, where the communications media 


are also centrally controlled,. talented and- 


knowledgeable public-relations. operators, 
such as Lysenko and his chief collaborator, 


LI Prezent, can easily impose their opin- - 


“ions on the majority almost by default. 
-Once, this happens, the appeal to “public . 


opinion” is of no-use. These points, are 


made by Medvedev in’ his final chapter, r 
` entitled “How-Did It Happen?” 


makes here the highly significant . state- 


' ment that- the. “democratization” attendant 


on the liquidation of Lysenkoism makes it 


He also — 


difficult, if not impossible, to ‘complete this ` 


liquidation. In this passage, Medvedev 
the United States Supreme’ Court. 

` Lastly, despite Medvedev’s ‘usually de- 
tached tone and meticulous documenta- 
tion, his story has some’ of the quality of 
irreducible ` enigma which ‘attachés to a 
great romantic work of art (Moby Dick, 


King Lear, Goethe’s Faust, or The -Broth- ` 
This is particularly true . 
` of the section dealing with the persecution, 
arrest, and subsequent death of the great 


and heroic Soviet biologist, N. I. Vavilov, 
Such events can never 
really be explained; ‘they .can only; be wit- 
nessed, like natural phenomena. ` 

In general, ' one can only applaud ‘the 


-.sounds not unlike a liberal apologist. for - 


work of the- translator and his “editorial : 


assistant,” Lucy G. Lawrence. 


It is, how-, 
ever, interesting and a_little saddening to _ 
-find Medvedev, who is ‘obviously .a. „person, 


‘of unusual honesty. ‘and objectivity, express- ` 


ing himself in ‘the same unmistakablé Soviet- ` 


English cadences and turns of phase used 
by the slanderous and usually ‘irrelevant 


‘Lysenkoists whom. he quotes ‘i extenso. 


1 
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Had I been in charge of the editing, I` 


might have pruned Medvedev’s technical 
chapters (7, “The Two Trends Up To 
1963” and 8, “Lysenko’s Agrobiology”) 
~ even more than Lerner and Lawrence did, 
since these chapters are not likely to trans- 
mit much meaning to the non-Soviet and 
nonprofessional reader. 
within the realm of personal judgment. 

’ Except for the omission of one line and 
the doubling of another on page 146, which 
make hash of an interesting and apparently 
important quotation, the text is immacu- 
lately prepared and presented.’ The illus- 


trations, while prosaic enough (portraits of - 


the dramatis personae and pictures of 
buildings), increase- the vividness of the 
account; -the ‘notes, especially those by ` 
the translator, increase its usefulness. 
This is a. highly significant and fascinat- 
ing book, and should become a. classic. - 
STEPHEN P. DUNN 
Editor ae 
Soviet Sociology and Soviet 
Anthropology and archeology) 
Berkeley 
California 


Jonn Rotuney, Bonatartism after Sedan. 
Pp. xiii, 360. 
University Press, 1969. $12.50. i 

Freperic H. SEAGER. The Boulanger Af- 
fair: Political Crossroad, of France, 
1886-1889, Pp. xiv, 276. - Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1969. $8.00. 
These two books attempt to offer new 

insights for our understanding of one of 

the best-studied and most thoroughly un- 
derstood periods of French history, the 
two decades following the fall of the Sec- 
ond Empire. The task these authors have 
set themselves is thus one of enormous 
difficulty, because they must either tho- 
roughly unearth new material that will of 
itself challenge our established judg- 
ments, or they must compel us by their 

originality of approach to view from a 

new vantage point long-accepted truisms. 
Each of these authors is well aware of 


the difficulty, as well as the presumption . 
of what they are attempting. . Both, how- 


ever, feel that they have a justification 
for again covering such’ well-traveled 


oa 


However, this falls. 
. Imperial. 
„Rouher. 


Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell . 


' decade. 
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ground. Rothwey’s principal justification 
for studying post-1871 “Bonapartism is 
that he has gained access to two rich 
sources of. documentation, the unpublished 
“Mémoires” of Baron Eschasseriaux, who 
dominated the politics of the Charentes, 
and the’ papers of Edgar Raoul-Duval, 
which include many letters with the Prince- 
and -the Bonapartist leader, 
These sources are undeniably 
fascinating and throw much light on the 
workings of the Bonapartists after Sedan. 
Seager’s justification for reviving the olc , 
story, of the “general on hotseback” is that 
the existing accounts of the Boulanger 
affair are not, serious, but, rather, “posi- 
_ tively entertaining.” Brogan, Dansette, 
Chastenet, Beau de Loménie, and Néré, he 
feels; have all been wrong in ignoring the 
political philosophy of Boulangism and its 
practical expression in the political history 
of the Third Republic, and by persisting 
in regarding Boulangism as no more than 
the ephemeral expression of a handsome, 
shallow soldier’s popularity. Seager, there- 
fore, “proposes: to analyze the Boulanger ` 
affair as a chapter in the political history 
of modern France.” 

Rothney sets three objectives for him- 
self. First, by presenting a full account of ` 
the Bonapartists as a political group during 
the 1870s, he proposes to explain how 
“this bogey of both Thiers and Broglie” 


was able to exercise a- crucial influence 


upon the political developments of the 
Following a brief survey of the 
incurably sick Emperor’s last sad dreams 
of returning in triumph to France he shows 
how the Bonpartist politicians in France, 


_ ignoring the: wishes’ of the family they 


were presumably setting out to restore, 
attempted unsuccessfully to create a mod- | 
ern, well-financed party apparatus, and to ` 


_play’a major role in the governmental - 


crises of the Third Republic. As Rothney 
demonstrates,.the Bonapartists were able 
to cast the crucial votes that overthrew 
Thiers on May 24, 1873 and were in sup- 
port of the Septennate, but they were 
never clear on how their own fortunes 
were forwarded by their actions. Rothney 
indeed seems to hint that the Bonapartist’s 
inability to conceive of their own self- 
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interest was one of the reasons for their 
failure. The author’s secorid objective is 
7 “to enlarge our understanding of the in- 
teraction’ of social groups and political. in- 
- stitutions in the broader context of nine- 
teenth-century French ‘history.” He fo- 
cuses, in particular, upon the phenomenon 


of the notables, the “group of managers of . 
universal suffrage who.emerged under the . 
Second. Empire” and were able to maintain - 


. their power for a generation under the Re- 
public. Rothney’s analysis-of the political 
machine of the Echasseriaux family in the 

` Charente Inférieure is, by far, the most 
interesting and revealing section of the 

‘book: His third objective, “to - decide 


a the Bonapartism of the Republic , 


. foreshadowed these [Fascist] ’move- 
ments ` or differed radically from them” 
‘fortunately tends to disappear from: view. 

For all of its interesting sidelights on 
‘a movement without a. future, Rothney’s 
matefial and subject matter do not jus- 
‘tify a book of, this length. The author 
". takes this opportunity to quote unneces- 
sary documents and to‘ muse semipoetically 
upon the tribulations of imperial fami- 
„lies “and their supporters. Rothney is 
at his best when he’ is not trying to be 
Philip Guedalla. Seager avoids giving way 
to this ‘temptation. “His subject is larger, 
and his book smaller. Working on the 
premise, which many would question, that 


“ideology . rather than economic interests, 


determined political classifications in the 


. 1880's,” he has used the eruption of Bou-. 


langer into party poiltics as the key for 
‘analyzing what ‘lay behind the party labels 
. of the’decade. He is especially incisive, for 
example, when he shows how both Orlean- 
‘ists and Bonapartists came to support. Bou- 
langer in order to win for themselves his 
leftist following. Boulanger himself. does 
-hot appear much different from the tradi- 
_‘ tional. narratives in Seager’s account. By 


‘scrupulously concentrating on the analysis , 


of ‘party structure and ideology, Seager 
has used the Boulanger affair to illuminate 
the workings of the French political system 
during one of its most crucial decades. : It 
isa pity that he excluded as irrelevant the 
-economic background whose significance, 
even for political groups who thought they 
could ignore it, was nevertheless pervasive. 


$: 
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In summation, both these volumes are 
sound and competent works. 3 
F. Roy Wits 
Professor of History, _ o 
University of California. - ` 
Davis sO 


STEPHEN THERNSTROM. Poverty, Planning 
and Politics in the New Boston: The 
Origins of ABCD. Pp. xiii, 199. New 
York: Basic Books,. 1969. $5.95: 

Mr. Thernstrom has given us ‘a „well 
written, informative, and perceptive volume 
on the inception of Action for Boston Com- 


.munity Development (ABCD), a new pub- 


lic-private corporation’ set up to do social 


-planning to accompany the Néw Boston’s 


extensive redevelopment program. It © 
might.be seen as a case study of “an early 
battle in the War on Poverty,” which it 
preceded by four years. We see similar 
difficulties in both cases as subtle: pressures 
distort the vision initially held. 
The author had access to the files of the 
agency, thus allowing him a full and bal- 
anced insight into the developmental’ years 
under study. At the same time, the infor- 
mation and observations are presented in 
engaging, cogent, and easily readable style. 
The new corporation brought together’ 
leaders in social welfare, business, and poli- 
tics to plan for the human side of ‘urban 
renewal at the initiation of Edward Logue, 
the Development. Administrator. At .an 
early meeting, it was asked if this was a ° 
sufficient base or whether the agency should 
not be more concerned with a total pro- 
gram for developing a healthy community. 
The question goes unanswered, perhaps, 
because as Mr. Logue later states, “the 
important thing to me is to allow sufficient 
flexibility (for A.B.C.D.) to take care of 
whatever opportunities come along.” 2 
It is perhaps this spirit of pragmatism 
that is the major mark and fault.of the 


agency. Whether one views it from the 


point. of funding, action versus research, 
planning, or political survival the pragmatic 
response always seems to prevail. 

The funding’ of the agency is an example _ 
of the difficulties that ensue; for while ini- 
tial funding was thought to be assured it 
was later found to be indefinite. There fol- 
lowed months of trying to understand what 
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would be fundable and, eventually, the 
writing of a policy and program that would 
match the desires of the funding agency. 
This was repeated each time a new funding 
opportunity arose. The same spirit pre- 
vailed in all areas under concern and left 
us with an agency policy statement that had 
little relationship to programs undertaken. 

The author’s thoughts ‘on creative dis- 
order and destructive disorder appear 
-marginally among his conclusions. It is 
hoped that in the days ahead he will have 
opportunity to develop them more fully. 
In the meantime, this book provides help- 
ful insight into why the War on Poverty 
and a whole host of demonstration projects 
have not lived up to their expectations. 
For all those who live in cities, it is impor- 
tant that we read, mark, and then digest 
the lessons to be learned here, 

Joun A. RUSSELL, Jr. 
Vice-Provost for Student 
Affairs and Lecturer on 
City Planning 
University of Pennsylvania 


AFRICA AND ASIA 


Morpecuar Asr. Ethiopia: The Era of 
the Princes: The Challenge of Islam and 
the Reunification of the Christian Em- 


pire, 1769-1855. Pp. xxvi, 208. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, . 1968. 
$7.50. 


The course of Ethiopian -development 
between 1769 and 1855 has long been a 
problem for scholars not specializing in 
` Ethiopian history. This period, “the era 
of the princes” (Zamana Masafint), is one 
of confusing political disorder brought 
about by the decline of the office of the 
King of Kings to that of a mere puppét 
ruler under the contro! of his Galla regents. 
The real power in this disintegrating state 
was in the hands of various regional rulers 
in Showa, Tigre, and the like; their strug- 
gles, and their rise and fall in influence are 
the substance of “the era of princes.” Dur- 
ing this time, the danger to the continued 
existence of a Christian Ethiopian polity 
was acute since Christian disunity offered 
a great opportunity for a revitalized union 
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of Galla and Muslim interests, a threat in- 
tensified by Egyptian conquests in the Su- 
dan and on the Red Sea coasts. But 
Christian Ethiopia survived its trials. The 
Galla never took to the use of firearms, 
while the European powers held back Egypt 
from further expansion, At the same time 
the Christian Ethiopians of Tigre and other 
regions were ready and able to use the 
firearms made available by interested Eu- 
ropeans. 
of the miany conflicting tendencies of the 
period, drawing his analysis from a very 
wide selection of primary source materials. 
No region of Ethiopia is neglected in this 
story of regional strivings for domination 


over rival provinces, and, most important, 
the role of the Galla is given complete’ 
. treatment. 


Abir concludes his analysis 
with the reign of Teodros, Ethiopia’s first 
modernizing ruler, who attempted to unify 
his hand by resolving—all at the same time 
—the problems of. the moribund Ethiopian 
church and the independent -nobility, as 
well as those of the Islamic communities 
and the Galla. The task was too great; 
when Teodros died in 1868 he had lest 
control of his people, and Ethiopia had 
returned to its former disunity. But he 
did lay the foundations for the more cau- 
tious efforts of the later ruler, Menelik of 
Showa, and for those who succeeded him. 
The process toward unity is yet incom- 
plete. In Abir’s words: “Teodros and the 
house of Showa represent the age-old con- 


flict between the revolutionary approach 


and the evolutionary approach. Which is 
preferable and which is the more suited to 
the complex situation of Ethiopia is still an 
open question” (p. xxvi), 

In conclusion, Abir has given those in- 
terested i in African history one of the Fest 
studies yet written on Ethiopia’s past. It 


is to be hoped that he will devote his con- 


siderable talents to further works on Af- 
rica’s oldest political entity. 
Norman R. BENNETT 
Associate Professor of History 
Boston University 


Wiurrep BLYTHE. The Impact of Chinese 
Secret Societies in Malaya. Pp. xiv, 566. 
New. York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. $15.50. 


Abir provides a masterly account | 


‘ tortionists which survived. 
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In the century spanning 1830-1930, the 
massive flow of Chinese laborers between 
China and Malaya, including Singapore, 
created’ the modern Malayan Chinese com- 
munity. In the nineteenth century, their 
key institutions were the “secret societies” 
by which they transplented to colonial ter- 
ritory the ideology and structure of their 
native resistance movement against the 
government of China. .Their philosophy 
was cooperative self-help, and the avoidance 
of any dealings with cfficialdom. The-so- 


_ Cieties gave to the bewildered immigrant 


the assurance of- protecticn against both 
enemies and uncertainties in a foreign:land. 
This fact, linked with the fearsome ritual 
and symbolism of oath-taking, blood- 
drinking, and the like, imposed on the, rank 
and file member a fanatical loyalty. The 
vices of the societies were the riots and 
wars resulting from struggles _ between 
them, and, the oppression of the weaker 
brethren by society headmen who were 
ruthless in their abuse cf power. 

After a fumbling attempt at syrnbiotic 
control, British policy changed in 1890 to 
an attempt at outright. suppression of the 
societies as inherently and incurably. evil. 
The new policy, implemented by a cadre of 
specialists in Chinese affairs, broke the 
political power of the societies but could 
not eradicate the fragmented gangs of ex- 
J The injured 
citizen is understandably unwilling to risk 
appalling reprisals by giving evidence ‘in 
court, hence the secret society gangster is 
invulnerable to any but secret and arbi- 
trary power of governments which is as 
dangerous to the liberty of the ‘subject as 


“ the gangster himself may be. Elected gov- 
: ernments in modern times have been equally 
_ unable to break what they recognize (p. 


482) as “the steel grip of the secret sdcie- 
ties on the vast bulk of the Malayan: Chi- 
nese community.” i 

No one is ever likely to write a better 
book than this on Mr. Blythe's chosen sub- 
ject. 
with a lucid style and thirty years’ practi- 
cal experience of making and implementing 
government policy. Yet this is a study of 


the “impact” of a social cancer from the . 


viewpoint of the surgeon rather than of the 
patient. In the second half of the book 
LJ á 


.might have been better. 


Erudite research is here combined . 
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the atrocious record of secret society crimi- 
nals is too much in the foreground with 
only incidental reference to the interplay 
of major forces such as Chinese national- 
ism and communism upon them, and of 
their unhealthy influence on Malayan demo- 
cratic politics. At. this stage, the secret 
societies are merely one strand in a ċom- 
plicated web and a more general approach 
This, however, is 
not to detract from the merit of a first-rate 
and definitive study. = 

J. M. GULLICK 
' Loughton Essex : 
United Kingdom 


MICHAEL BRECHER., India and World 
Politics: Krishna Menows View of -the 
World. ` Pp. xii, 390. New York: Fred- 
erick Praeger, 1968. $10.00. 


_ Michael Brecher has often made expert 

use of the confidence that he enjoys among 
several Indian politicians. He has now 
presented us with valuable source material 
on Indian foreign policy through this vol- 
ume on Krishna Menon’s view of the world, 
which is predominantly a transcription .of a 
Brecher-Menon dialogue lasting seventeen 
hours. Brecher deserves congratulations 
for his skill in maintaining a friendly, yet 
rigorous flow of ideas throughout the ex- 
changes—a difficult task while talking with 
Menon. 

The taped record preserves Menon’s ‘par- 
ticular“ style of expression. His detailed 
accounts of events are illuminating, but 
his evasions are also revealing. Menon’s 
disclaiming knowledge of episodes in India’s 
relations with China is clearly a form of ` 
prudence, not honesty. ` We can sympa- 
thize more with his’ desire not to discuss 
explicitly his relationship with Nehru, 
though it would be worth knowing if 
Nehru shared Menon’s self-image of being: 
more a foreign minister than a roving am- 
bassador. ` 

While Menon is forthcoming on domestic 
affairs, the inclusion of these discussions de- 
tracts from the unity of theme; some of 
the material figured in Brecher’s Succession 
in India (1966). i 

Brecher’s own analytical contribution 
will disappoint readers of his brilliant essay 
on India and the world in Nehru: A Po- 
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litical Biography (1959), chapter XIX. 
The imposed theoretical structure fails to 
enliven material that must be stale to 
Brecher, or to remove the sense of dis- 
illusionment with Nehru-Menon policies 
prevalent in India during 1964-1965. 
Readers of the dialogue hardly need to 
be told again that Menon had ambivalent 
feelings toward the United Kingdom, was 
antagonistic toward American policies, not 
people policies, enthusiastic about Nasser, 
profoundly suspicious of Pakistan, and con- 
fusedly disappointed by China. That the 
Nehru-Menon approach to problems was 
intuitive—Brecher calls it emotional— 


rather than theoretical is not news either.. 


We shall await the subsequent elaboration 
of “India’s Foreign Policy System” that he 
sketches in this essay. 

Janice Stein’s appendix based on con- 
tent analysis confirms Brecher’s evaluation 
of Menon’s ideas. The fact that the Stein- 
Brecher world view seems to have set the 
standard of “reality” from which Menon’s 
image often diverges, need not lead one to 
conclude that the Indian statesman was 
“irrational.” 

This volume will reinforce the reader’s 
predipositions towards Menon. It will in- 
crease understanding because Menon’s 
known positions are restated, and strongly. 
Given his past eminence in Indian policy 
making, and Brecher’s continued eminence 
in scholarship on India, the present combi- 
nationis necessary reading for all students 


of contemporary India and of world politics.’ 


SURJIT MANSINGH 
The American University 
Washington, D.C. 


ZULFIKAR ALI BHUTTO. The Myth of In- 
dependence. Pp. vii, 188. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969. $7.00. 
This book is by no means a work of 

scholarship, but it contains the stuff. of 


which scholarly treatises on diplomacy are. 


made. A Printe Matternick of Pakistan, 


Bhutto demonstrates an acute sensitivity: 


to the concept of the balance of power. 
He attaches almost no importance to the 
role of ideology in international diplomacy 
which, in his judgment, only masks the 
forthright expression of national interest. 


He sees world powers relentlessly pursuing ` 


ra . . 
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their national. interests, while using th2 
medium and small powers in the service of 
their perceived and real interests. Bhutto 
has described this aspect of world powers’ 
diplomacy as neocolonialism. He is cor- 


` vinced that the bipolar structure of the 


state system is dead, and before too long, 
the: Peoples’ Republic of China will ke 
accepted as a full member of the world 
powers’ club. To Bhutto, the increase in 
the number of world powers provides 
greater maneuverability to medium size 
powers like Pakistan, and in the style of 
Europe’s classical balance of power, guar- . 
antees their sovereignty despite their eco- 
nomic dependence on world powers, which 
has reduced their influence to the mere 
“myth of independence.” 

In 1958, at age thirty-five, Bhutto .b2- 
came Minister of Commerce in the Ayub 
regime, and in 1963 he became the Minister , 
of Foreign Affairs of Pakistan. Most po- 
litical observers agree that Bhutto was one 
of the major architects of Pakistan’s new 
foreign policy orientation which began to de- 
velop in 1962 after India’s entente cordiale ` 
with China evaporated into thin air. 
An ardent Pakistani nationalist, Bhutto has 
the fire of youth and a deep sense of na- 
tional grievance against India, which ‘has, 
by grabbing Kashmir, thwarted “the com- 
pletion of Pakistan.” Bhutto’s prose, lixe 
his speech, is dramatic and passionate; tae 
word “confrontation,” which he has usad 
so appropriately at so many places in this 
book, comes easily to him and probakly 
lends charisma to his personality, which 
has made him so popular in both East and 
West Pakistan, 

The book has a definite message for the 
scholar and the practitioner of diplomacy. 
To the diplomats of small and medium size 
powers, he says: “No small nation can 
possibly bring a Global Power under its 
influence on the plea of justice or because 
of the righteousness of its cause. In the 
ultimate analysis, it is not the virtue of 
the cause that becomes the determining 
factor, but the cold self-interest of the 


- Global Powers which shapes their policy, 


: Confrontation with a Global power 

should be avoided; but if it becomes un- 

avoidable, it should be facéd instantly and 

firmly. ... It is safer and more prudent 
t e 
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“to avoid a ' head “on' ' collision with, a ‘Glébal. Se eee AND JEAN LACOUTURE: - 


“Power. It is wiser ‘to duck, detour, step. End of a War: Indochina, 1954. Pp. xii, 


“aside, and enter from the back door” (pp... 412... New York: . Frederick . A. Prager, 


‘12, 14): - Scholars would be. amply re- _ 1969. ' $8.95, 
warded by. Bhutto’s enunciation.” of -the - Broad-gauged’ political ee about the 


~ theory. of international relations from the -` conflict in Vietnam tend to fall.into two - 


viewpoint of a medium power. This.is the general categories. In one-type.of analysis 
- most exciting ‘and réfreshing aspect of ‘the data of all kinds are used to probe beneath 
© book, since “what we have i in the discipline ji the social ‘surface of the Vietnamese com- 
" of international relations is the world-view munity in delineating the -factors operating 
“of world powers. = =- the political system relevant to the: ‘present- 


- Finally, ‘the book has a " message adi a day struggle.. For example, while diplo- - 


“warning: for Pakistanis about the “future ‘matic history has little’ to contribute by 
_ + course of ' India-Pakistan relations: Bhutto . way. of insights to the Vietnamese picture, 


| does snot see India as a permanent enemy since social and not political forces lie at . 
- of Pakistan, but as a chauvinistic neighbor. -the root. of a series of problems, the sub- | 


~ who is incapable of.accommedating itself to ject is quickly. skimmed by writers. How- 
'." the legitimate interests of Pakistan. '.Ad-, ever, considerable attention is'paid by them 


mittedly there are historical reasons for all to technical matters tangential to the topic. f 


£ this; however, Kashmir -is viewed as.. a The other type of analysis discusses im- 


-symbol ` ‘of’ India’s determination. to- estab- portant descriptive information about..the . 
“country, but presents precious little appli- ` 


> 


` Jish its hegemony: over smaller Pakistan. 
., The. United . States, an’ erstwhile ally of cation of the techniques of political analy- 
Pakistan, and the Soviet Union, with whom . sis: , Problems are ‘sketched, “scenarios” 


~ Pakistan has recently normalized her rela-_ evaluated, conversations recounted and foot- - 


tions,, wotild want Pakistan to accept’ In- noted, difficulties . narrated, and solutions 


dian hegemony. in order to line up against presented i in detail and in vacuo. The au- © 
‘China, - This would be suicidal for Pakis- thors of. this second type of Vietnam book, l 
: tan, according to’ Bhutto} in as much as it- ‘rarely venture beyond specific expository i 
., would earn the enmity of, helpful and ‘comment. .End of a War, writtén by-two ` 


: neighborly: China, and ‘make it possible “eminent French commentators of the Viet- 


' : for India to` eventually liquidate Pakistan. namese scene, tends to fall into the second - 

_, Bhutto seeks a ‘relationship’ of ‘ ‘equality” . - classification.’ The work seems to be aimed ` 
-, with India with,no strings attached; but he at the informed, layman. and: student of.‘ 
maintains that both the United States and recent diplomatic history, especially the ` 
| ‘the Soviet Union would =iot want that kind ~ reader whois likely to-see important paral- > 
eas of India-Pakistan entente to develop.: Be- lels in- the initial French interests in Viet- ` 

-; cause £6 them, Pakistan i is merely an equa: nam and the subsequent American replace- , -~ 


` tion to be adjusted in their policy of “con- ‘ment. of the French- political burden. And 
frontation”. with ‘China. One might. dis- it is in clarifying this dstensible* linkage 


. agree: with some -aspects of Bhutto’s thesis, that the authors make an important contri- ` 
_ ‘But there is a grain of. truth in each of _ bution to -public knowledge. ` They stress , 
‘these assertions. Peopie in Washington.. the overlapping nature”’'of the Franco- - 


' -and other capitals would be well-advised to American involvenient in the -Vietnamese 


' ĉarefully- read this ‘book. because Bhutto's imbroglio ‘while taking pains to note “the - 


' political leadership, in a ‘real sense, “has 
' “only ‘recently begun in Pakistan, and no 
- regime, civilian or military, will. be able to’ 
` brush aside- his views. - : | z- 

a : Harssiz MALIK ` 

Professor of History and > 


‘committments. 


: _pSounene | of recent Vietnamese centered 
events, including the manifold and complex 


- Political Science © % k ` ‘ characteristics „of, the overt Vie: Minh — 
< Villanova University | : > . °.°. movement, the changing international po- 
-Villanova one litical climate of the 1950s that once re: 


` Pennsylvania © *® ; > 0, > lated directly to military activities in Viet- -. 


Hee i Bg iat 4 
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dissimilarities of the American and F. rench 


: About 360 pages’ are’ devoted to. a re- 
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nam, and the suspected and “real” motiva- 
tions of the French “interventionists” and 
their allies in Washington and London. If 
the book seems to be lacking in breadth— 
the internal social and nonmilitary problems 
on both sides of the seventeenth parallel are 
discussed all too infrequently—-and convic- 
tion—the authors are not above editorial- 
izing and speculating about the alternatives 
to the complex negotiations which culmi- 
nated in the Geneva sessions of 1954—it is 
because France’s role in domestic Vietnam- 
ese politics has not yet been sufficiently ex- 
plored. The authors draw on public and 
private communications to restate the sig- 
nificance and background to such well re- 
corded events as Dien Bien Phu, the Ge- 
neva Conference, the coming to power of 
Ngo Dinh Diem and the perceptible shift- 
ing of the burden of war from French to 
American shoulders. They have provided 
a well informed survey of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism, French imperialism, and the par- 
ticular manifestations of a Dulles doctrine 
expounded upon and utilized in high policy- 
making levels. The writers hold that the 
onetime American passion for anticommu- 
nist crusades has conditioned the American 
public to adventures amongst people they 
hardly know or undarstand. As a result 
“this profound and disturbing ignorance 
among American politicians led to an un- 
conscious imitation of the French colonial 
way...” (p. 397), Yet Messrs. Devil- 
lers and Lacouture rarely discuss more than 
generalities; they rather obviously neglect 


a variety of dimensions of the Vietnam | 


problem which have done so much to keep 
the war from ending in the 1950s and the 
1960s, 
RENE PERITZ 
Associate Professor 
of Political Science 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute 


Ricuarp G. Fox. From Zamindar to Bal- 
lot Box. Pp. xvi, 302. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1969. $12.00. 
This book will be of great interest to 

both political scientists concerned with the 

various paths political development may 
take, and also to anthropologists who have 
suffered from a dearth of materials on In- 
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dian towns and trading groups. The author 
describes the business ethic of the Baniya 
castes that dominate trade in Indian market 
towns, and goes on to show that at least 
in Tezibazar, a small center in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh, their “amoral familism,” to 
coin Banfield’s phrase, has interwoven itself 
with both the town’s historical lack of co- 
hesion and recent socio-economic changes 
to ease the introduction of democratic in- 
stitutions. 

The Baniya business ethic is one of ex- 
treme mistrust based on a zero-sum out- 
look. Such an ethic has as its social em- 
bodiment a community consisting of mu- 
tually repelled groups which, goverred 
solely by the short-term self interest of 
their members, coalesce and disintegrate in 
a kaleidoscopically shifting series of fac- 
tions and alliances. This stems partly 
from the history of Indian towns which did 
not grow organically out of the countryside 
but rather were created by notables as 
administrative or religious centers. Later, 
the founder invited traders from the sur- 
rounding areas to settle there and enjoy 
the protection that he could provide. Ac- 
cording to Fox, the notable and his suc- 
cessors, by arbitrating the conflicts which 
arose, eliminated the need for the internal 
self-regulation and co-operation that mizht 
have eroded the mistrust of the Baniya 
ethic. As a result, none of the regulatory 
institutions found in village India ever 
took complete root in Tezibazar. Here 
jajmani is contractual rather than symbiotic 
and the rules of commensality stress sepa- 
rateness rather than hierarchy. When the 
World Wars and Zamindari abolition re- 
duced the power of the traditional elite 
and elevated the trading groups, the inte- 
gration which had been imposed.from above 
vanished, not to be replaced immediately 
by any other mechanism of conflict resolu- 
tion. The immediate result was an almost 
Hobbesian world of constant strife. Re- 
cently the penetration of the hinterland by 
national and state political parties has al- 
lowed various factions to align themselves 
with these supralocal organizations in re- 
turn for their adjudication of disputes. In- 
asmuch as conflict is deplored by all Tezi- 
bazaris the solution has been widely ac- 
cepted. The result has been the amalga- 
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mation of the “atoms” into broader, more 
ideological coalitions than had heretofore 
been possible. Concurrently, since leaders 
now are apt to be outsiders, there has been 
the growth of embryonic “caste associa- 
tions” covering a larger territory which 
have further enervated the already weak 
mechanisms of caste control. It would 
seem that the traditional lack of integra- 
tion of the town has conditioned the ac- 
ceptance of external political institutions 
which might not have been possible in 
other circumstances. 

Any book as provocative as this one is 
bound to raise a few questions. First, if 
his informants’ views of history are too 
cloudy or rosy to take some of their state- 
ments about the past seriously how can one 
be very sure about the harmony of the past 
and the ease with which the notables settled 
conflict? Examples of petty Zamindars in 
other areas of India show them, in those 
short periods when they were not at court 

‘or Delhi or Simla tending to their own 
competitive interests vis a vis their own 
rivals, to be quite willing to allow their 
constituents to squabble. rather than have 
them present a united front that might 
challenge their authority.. Secondly, can we 
say that the atomized quality of social life 
in Tezibazar is typical of Indian towns or 
does it represent a residue of Weber’s 
western views of the eastern world? More 
important, under what conditions does an 
atomized society erupt in conflict? 

Despite these small points, From Zamin- 
dar to Ballot Box is an important addition 
to the literature of how traditional forms 
and structures adapt to a changing political 
and economic climate. 

i STEPHEN L. KELLER 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Memorial University of Newfoundland 

St. John’s 

Newfoundland 


Ropert L. Harporave.: The Nadars of 
Tamilnad. Pp. xiv, 314. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1969. $8.75. 


Robert Hardgrave’s The Nedars of Tam- 
inad: The Political Culture of a Commu- 
nity in Change is a study of the political 
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history of a caste which has risen from an 
extremely depressed status to become one 
of the more politically and econmically im- 
portant communities in contemporary Tamil 
Nadu. Unfortunately, the excellence and 
thoroughness with which Nadar history has 
been recapitulated is not matched by theo- 
retical clarity and precision about the exact 
dimensions and structure of Nadar politi- 
cal culture. 

According to Pye and Venba, political 
culture, “. .. consists of the system of 
empirical, beliefs, expressive symbols, : and 
values which defines the situation in which 
political action takes place.” Determina- 
tion of the political culture of a largely 
illiterate caste is a formidable job in any 
circumstances, A diachronic study reaching 
back into 150 years of history is challeng- 
ing indeed. The paucity of Nadar written 
tradition forces Hardgrave to rely mainly 
on British and missionary sources for his 
early description of the Nadars. Apart 
from the possible unreliability of these 
sources, wherein the Nadars emerge as a 
somewhat incorrigible lot, their utility as 


- sources of Nadar political culture is dubi- 


ous, particularly in defining the differences 
and similarities among various groups of 
Nadars in their approach to politics and 
the political system. 

The problem of how to define the dimen- 
sions of Nadar political culture raises an- 
other theoretical difficulty. Do the Nadars 
constitute an ideal type from which other 
castes deviate in varying degrees, or has 
their remarkable and dramatic rise; their 
large scale conversion to Christianity; 
their peculiar adaptation to political and 
social change during the last 150 .years 
rendered them a unique phenomenon? 
Hardgrave proposes that the Nadar’s rise 
“. . . encapsulates the processes of change, 
differentiation, and mobility now being ex- 
perienced, in greater or lesser degree, by 
caste communities throughout India.” But 
he also tells us that “. .. the political 
culture of the community reflects the im- 
pact of accelerating change” (p. 261). The 
“sentiments” which he outlines in chapter 
VIII purportedly “... reflect common 
themes in the Nadars’ social and political 
history” (p. 239). We would expect, 
therefore, a presentation of Nadar attitudes . 
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which demonstrates both the unique and 
the typical’ features of Nadar political cul- 
ture. However, the themes outlined show 
nothing of a peculiarly Nadar political cul- 
ture. 
values shared by numerous castes in Tamil 
Nadu. Ee 

If there is no analytically distinct, shared 
_ set of Nadar political attitudes, beliefs, 
and values, why speak of Nadar political 


culture? In fact, is it theoretically pos- 


sible, or relevant, to distinguish the political 
culture of a caste community from the gen- 
eral political culture? If the purpose of 

` investigating Nadar political history is 
- merely to highlight features common to all 
castes, why study a caste with so many 
patently unique features? In fact, can the 
political history of any one community 
encapsulate processes of change experienced 
by castes throughout India? , 

The above difficulties, however, should 
be taken.in the context of what is gen- 
erally an excellent book, tackling an ex- 
tremely complex problem. On the whole, 
one leaves this work stimulated by the ex- 
citing new areas of inquiry which it opens 
up. Students of Indian politics will find 
The Nadars of TamilNad both useful and 
interesting. 

MARGUERITE Ross BARNETT 

Lecturer 

Department of Political Science 

University of Chicago 


Evcene F., Irscuicx. Politics and Social 
Conflict in South India: The Non- 
Brahman Movement and Tamil Sepa- 
ratism, 1916-1929. Pp. 414. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1969. $9.95. 


In studies of the history of modern In- 
‘dia, there has been a peculiar neglect of the 
southern region. In his book, Eugene Ir- 
schick makes a major breakthrough, not 
simply in a fascinating regional history of 
Madras at a time of cultural awakening, but 
in his treatment of an important political 
movement outside the mainstream of In- 
dian nationalism. Irschick analyzes the 
growth of Dravidian consciousness and of 
separatist feelings in South India through 
an intensive examination of the non- 
Brahman movement as represented notably 


They reflect attitudes, beliefs, and- 
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in the Justice Barty in the years 1916 to 
1929. This was the period of the Tamil 
Renaissance, a cultural and political awak- 
ening of the non-Brahman, which witnessed 
the displacement of the small Brahman 
minority from power. The -movement 
found fulfillment with independence in the 
rise of the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) and its victory in Tamilnad in the 
1967 elections. 

The analysis of the Justice Party pro- 
vides an important insight into the origins 
of the Dravidian movement and the DMK. 
Beyond this, however, the party’s co-opera- 
tion with the British Raj at the time of 
nationalist awakening provides a sharp 
contrast to what is ordinarily taken as the 
political norm throughout India. The 
party was a vehicle for non-Brahmin up- 
lift, but at the same time it was also an 
organization of traditional vested interests 
which sought protection and sustenance in 
continued British rule. 

Against the background of Brahmin domi- 
nance in the South, Irschick traces the first 
movements toward Dravidian self-assertion 
and focuses initially on the impact of Annie 
Besant’s Home Rule League. He then 
moves to the formation of the Justice 
Party, its electoral successes, and the 
achievement of reforms which gave prefer- 
ential treatment to non-Brahman caste 
Hindus in schools and government services. 
With the decline of the Justice Party, he 
portrays the rise of the Self-Respect Move- 
ment and of E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, 
one of the most important, but sadly ne- 
glected, social reformers in India. Par- 
ticularly important for an understanding of 
contemporary politics in Tamilnad is the 
discussion of the intellectual background of 
Tamil separatism. Here especially Ir- 
schick’s analysis provides rich insight into 
social changes occurring throughout India 
—regionally and within particular castes. 

Irschick draws on a vast literature, in 
both English and Tamil, and makes ex- 
tensive use of interview data. He is to be 
commended for an extremely valuable 
“Note on Sources,” in which he discusses 
his access to the various works consulted. 
Irschick has made a valuable contribution 
to the history of South India, but his 
study is of importance to all concerned 
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with the social and political life of modern 
India. ° 
ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR. 
Department of Government 
University of Texas 
Austin | 


WALTER Isarp (Ed.). Vietnam: Issues 
and Alternatives. Pp. viii, 213. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1969. $5.95. 


This volume regarding Vietnam comprises 
a collection of papers by social scientists 
read at a 1968 conference of the Peace 
Research Society (International), They 
are justified by the editor because the con- 
tributions are “scientific” and original. It 
is optimistically offered to “those with the 
curiosity to know more about the compli- 
cated behavior of world society” and, 
more sinisterly, to actual decision-makers, 
including the Nixon administration. 

There are thirteen papers in all, grouped 
under unifying headings: village and so- 
cial-political structure, attitudes of the 
American public, implications for “the big 
power confrontation,” and analytic models 
of the conflict. The range is wide, but the 
collection suffers from naive, culturally 
grounded, assumptions coupled with a 
methodological sophistication resulting in 
superficial conclusions, impressively stated. 

To an anthropologist, Professor Pool’s 
contention that peasant societies are breed- 
ing grounds for brutality and violence be- 
cause in the absence of control and orga- 
nized authority terrorists can operate freely, 
is simply inaccurate. Social control may 
operate differently in peasant societies, but 
surely it exists, and my own research in 
India suggests effective methods for coping 
with terrorism. Professor Pool’s positive 
characterization of Hoa Hao villages seems 
a model of the village gang organization he 
earlier deplores. 

Professor R. K. White hypothesizes an 
“unbalanced dumbbell” of Vietnamese opin- 
ion—20% pro-National Liberation Front, 
10% anti-NLF, 70% “indifferent.” The 
“evidence” is scanty at best, a corroborating 
check with eight (!) well-informed and 
“unusually intelligent” anti-Communist Vi- 
etnamese, a few surveys, especially one by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
residence in Vietnam of little over a month. 
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White offers pro and anti NLF arguments, 
equating American violence with NLF vio- 
lence, absurd by any quantitative measure 
that includes United States crop destrc- 


‘tion, which is the ultimate’ “terrorism” 


against a peasant population, dropping 
napalm, use of antipersonnel weapons, ton- 
nage of bombs dropped, and the like. 

The two public opinion articles best re- . 
veal the superficiality of the authors’ con- 
clusions. Robinson and Jacobson conclude 
that the U.S. tolerates war with patience, 
“but not for indefinite periods with little 
visible progress.” Brickman, Shaver, and 
Archibald write that their sample of intel- 
lectuals choose among strategies consis- 
tently with a view toward a “preferred 
outcome” that maximizes general values of 
preserving world peace, and that they 
justify their strategies by “their conception 
of the enemy.” 

An adequate discussion of the analytical 
model articles, which are by far the most 
interesting, is impossible here, but they too 
depend upon assumptions (inputs) that.af- 
fect outputs. The paper by Milstein and 
Mitchell raises intriguing questions. They 
present a statistical analysis of decision- 
makers’ models of the war against certain 
actual indices of its progress. Apart from a 
confusion about whether these models are 
meant to apply at each point in time, at 
certain points only, or are simply symbolic 
communications for internal and external 
consumption, not really meant to apply 
directly at all, their findings that the models 
diverge from reality is significant, for ex- 
ample, despite Johnson’s view that bombing 
North Vietnam reduces the rate of their 
troop commitment, when in fact it in- 
creases it proportionately. Why do they 
diverge? Honest confusion, open decep- 
tion, or what. Who actually develops 
these models? Unfortunately, basic ques- 
tions such as these are not treated in the 
article. : 

One author, David C. Schwartz, suggests 
that “social peace” in Vietnam or the U.S. 
is obtainable through the development of 
“effective social policies” based on much 
the same theoretical considerations. An- 
other author “explains” black dovishness 
by their general disaffection from white 
society, never mentioning the dispropor- 
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tionate number of blacks drafted and killed 
in the war. 

Despite the editor’s contention, this book 
reads best as a cultural, not a scientific 
document. The truly basic issues and al- 
ternatives are obscured by cultural percep- 
tions, couched as empirical method, about 
the United States and Vietnam. 

STEPHEN A. BARNETT 

Instructor in Anthropology 

University of Chicago 


Don Luce and Jonn Sommer. Vietnam: 
The Unheard Voices. Pp. xiv, 336. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. $6.50. 


“You've been away from home too 
long. ... Yowre beginning to think like 
a Vietnamese.” Don Luce and John Som- 
mer were among those members of the In- 
ternational’ Voluntary Services who were 
so chided by their compatriots stationed in 
Vietnam. Their fault, it was made clear 
from the reading of this book, was to have 
learned to understand the life and language 
of Vietnam, and to share in the hopes, 
fears, and frustrations of its people. After 
years of service in Vietnam—ten for Don 
and five years for Jokn—they have brought 
back The Unheard Voices, some of which 
are their own, many more from the peas- 
ants, the refugees, the youth, the poor, and 
the disconsolate of Vietnam. 

These voices are perhaps among the few 
genuine ones that could be found from the 
thousands of pages written on Vietnam in 
recent years; yet lacking the flamboyant 
rhetoric of the latter, they might not reach 
as large and influential an audience as they 
should. These are reflective voices, their 
words wise and somber, not unlike those 
uttered by a chorus in a Greek tragedy. 
Their concern is mainly for the actors for- 
ever trapped on the stage of Vietnam. Only 
at the end of the book do the authors draw 
some lessons for the transient participants 
and audience, the American people and 
government. 

Luce and Sommer stress, above all, those 
human factors often blurred by field re- 
ports and computerized statistics. In brief 
passages they talk about the Vietnamese 
system of social organization and “social 
security” based on the extended family, 
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shedding light on Vietnamese resignation— 
within decent limits—with corruption and 
nepotism. They explain the Vietnamese’s 
attachment to the ancestor’s land, and his 
reluctance to leave the native village to 
become rootless transplants in refugee 
camps, in bulging and trackless urban slums, 
or in cemeteries where even the dead cannot 
rest in peace. About refugees they write: 
“At least 5 [out of 17] million persons 
had been forced to move at least once, 
many of them several times.” They exam- 
ine the policy of pursuing security and sta- 
bility at all costs, and its dismal failure as 
a sign to the people that those in positions 
of power do not have the “mandate of 
heaven.” The authors discuss ideology, 
which to the Vietnamese, except for the 
urban elite, is somewhat like such surplus 
commodities distributed to refugees as 
bulgur wheat and cheese, good for aliens, 
but unpalatable and irrelevant to their 
needs. 

Their needs are elementary: to have 
one’s little piece of land; not to pay exorbi- 
tant land rent and taxes; not to have boys 
and men dragged away to war or detention 
camps, and girls to sell their bodies; not to 
live in constant fear of Communist and 
Allied weapons of death; to tend the an- 
cestors’ graves and to see their children and 
grandchildren live a better life than they 
did; in brief, to be free to live in peace. 
And by freedom Vietnamese mean “na- 
tional independence and social justice,” 
which have for so long been, and still re- 
main, unobtainable aspirations. If free- 
dom means the opportunity to choose 
among livable alternatives, the Vietnamese 
are indeed in a quandary. One spoke for 
most of them: (We) “are ‘frightened by 
the communists and the government too.” 
And another: “I am angry at both sides: 
the shamelss inhumanity of the VC, and 
the shameless corruption of the nationalist 
side.” Yearning for peace which never 
comes, a young man spoke for two genera- 
tions of Vietnamese: “I was born in 
1946.... My father died fighting the 
Viet Minh... . I was born into a war, I 
have always lived in a war, and perhaps 
next year TIl finally die in it.” 

The authors also speak of the American 
“presence,” which creates pyramiding infla- 
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tion and garbage piles, of positive deeds by 
many and destructive ones by many more, 
of the personnel turnstile policy. They 
quote a Vietnamese: (The Americans) 
“come in a hurry, kill in a hurry, advise in 
a hurry, make money in a hurry, and leave 
in a hurry. They are just a huge heartless 
‘happening.’ ” - 

Among their conclusions: “American fail- 
ures in Viet Nam have been, essentially, 
failures in communication and understand- 
ing. ... Because American understanding 
of the people has been so limited, the tac- 
tics devised to assist them have been either 
ineffective or counterproductive. They 
have served to create more Viet Cong than 
they have destroyed. ... To the Vietna- 
mese, it has come to seem as though their 
original reasons for fighting are no longer 
valid in the face of stch destruction of 
their social values... . The best defense 
against successful internal subversion is 
responsive government. If a government 
cannot fulfill this basic requisite to protect 
itself from such an attack, then neither 
can outside power help it.... In the 
final analysis, the lesson of Viet Nam is 
that (quoting the Vietnamese folksinger 
Pham Duy) “our enemy is not a man; if 
we kill the man, with whom do we live? 
Our enemy is inside each of us.” 

PHAN THIEN CHAU 

Assistant Professor of 

Political Science 

Rider College 

Trenton 

New Jersey 


J. S. Mancat. A History of the Asians in 
East Africa, 1886-1945, Pp. xvi, 216, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. $7.75. 


This book is welcome on several counts. 
It can be ranked among the first and best 
works of historical scholarship by a resi- 
dent Kenyan, -whether Asian, European, or 
African. Its research underpinnings are 
solid while the footnotes and bibliography 
are detailed and helpful. The text, more- 
over, gives evidence of unusual initiative 
and maturity. Mr. Mangat has thus given 
us a modern work which contributes to our 
understanding of a sensitively placed com- 
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munity which has been relatively unacces- 
sible in the past to American writers on 
Africa. 

Mr. Mangat’s chapters cover the nie- 
teenth century origins of the community, 
the period of penetration into the interior, 
and the subsequent political struggle be- 
tween Europeans and Asians which the 
Africans would checkmate at one stroke 
after World War 2. Mr. Mangat makes 
two important contributions to our needs. 
The first concerns the process of imperial- 
ist penetration itself. In the author’s per- 
spective it was a “three-pronged phenome- 
non—based on the association of Indian 
skilled and semi-skilled staff, of Indian 
troops and Indian traders with the Im- 
perial effort in the territories.’ The early 
chapters which cover this process are well 
and courageously done. Mr. Mangat’s sec- 
ond contribution concerns his description of 
the. Asian community itself. He provides 
data on its regional and caste backgrounds, 
the importance of voluntary immigration, 
the process of social and cultural change, 
and the overall anti-Muslim shift in the 
numerical balance between Muslims and 
Hindus which permitted the Jain wholesaler 
of Nairobi to become the decisive Asian 
personality of the region. There is, of 
course, no question about Mr. Mangat’s 
attachments. His hero—and he is a very 
worthy hero indeed—is the Indian trader 
whose penetration of the interior “created 
trade where none had existed before.” Mr. 
Mangat earns his spurs as a historian when 
he acknowledges, at the end, that the 
Asians had become an isolated community 
who were vulnerable to attack from increas- 
ingly hostile Africans. 

There are, of course, shortcomings. The 
title, for example, is much too broadly 
conceived for the limited scope of the au- 
thor’s effort. He takes for granted too 
advanced a level of historical knowledge 
and quite often fails to adequately prepare 
his readers for technical concepts. To the 
American reader, for example, “Partition” 
took place in India in 1947 and not in 
Africa in the 1880s. More serious, per- 
haps, is Mr. Mangat’s failure to integrate 
events in East Africa more closely with 
the overall stages of the imperial struggle 
between Germany and Great Britain. Still, 
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Mr. Mangat has done very well indeed, 
Let us hope that others are ready to follow 
him in the task of writing the history of 
their community. . i 
' Morris DEMBO 
Department of South Asia 
Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 


Joun Marcum. Tke Angolan Revolution, 
Vol. 1: The Anatomy of an Explosion, 
1950-1962. Pp. xiv, 380. Cambridge: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Press, 1969. $12.50. i 


Much has been written in the last ten 
years about Portuguese Africa, most of it 
either speculative, misinformed, or irra- 
tional. In 1961, whatever thin margin of 
objectivity which had existed disappeared. 
Since then, neither the activities of the 
Angolan nationalists, nor the policies of 
the Portuguese administration, have been 
seen or reported with any great clarity or 
insight. It has been very difficult to get 
things straight, and therefore, one is enor- 
mously in debt to John Marcum for his 
extraordinarily patient task of research and 
personal inquiry carried out during the past 
decade. This first volume of a projected 
two-volume work on African nationalism in 
Angola and, one hopes, in Mozambique, 
is a comprehensive and perceptive study, a 
work of deep intelligence, and equally im- 
portant, given the diversity and complexity 
of his material, a work of organizational 


genius, Mr. Marcum is not objective or- 


particularly dispassionate, but objectivity 
has never been an absolutely useful standard 
for seeing things in Angola, and if Mr. 
Marcum’s sympathies and sources are more 
African than Portuguese, so much the bet- 
ter, for this is what has been needed. What 
is important is that Mr. Marcum has used 
his material with discretion and objectiv- 
ity. 

Part one deals with the rise of Angolan 
nationalism in the decade of colonial de- 
cline in Africa. Mr. Marcum explains the 
three main sources of nationalism: the 
Luanda-Mbundu, the Bakongo, and the 
Ovimbundu. The emerging differences be- 
tween what were to become the Movimento 
Popularde Libertacio de Angola and the 
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Unigo das Popylacdes de Angola are de- 
fined in their personal and’ philosophic an- 
tagonisms. The missionary factor in the 
formation of African leadership in the 
Ovimbundu kingdoms is also fully treated. 

Part two is the most valuable account yet 
available on the revolution of 1961, and the 
Portuguese response in the north of Angola. 
Mr. Marcum makes it convincingly clear 
that the revolt was neither a terrorist con- 
spiracy nor a Communist inspired uprising, 
two points which Portugal’s propagancists 
have been asserting since 1961. The revolt 
was a loosely organized series of guerrilla 
attacks which were created by the desperate 
conditions of life and labor for Africans in 
northeast Angola. The extreme ferocity of 
the outbreak in several sections was a re- 
sponse to Portugal’s mindless brutality of 
the past, just as the methodical violence of 
Portugal’s countercampaign was a part of 
the same ancient attitude. — 

In part three, Mr. Marcum traces the 
formation, breakdown, and reformation of 
the principal revolutionary groups, and 
takes up the spread of revolution to Guinea 
and Mozambique. Mr. Marcum explains 
the dissolution of the common front, the 
European and American disengagement, 
and the skill of Portugal’s propaganda and 
diplomacy in countering an anticolonial as- 
sault, Presumably the second volume will 
continue the story of the unraveling revolu- 
tion in Angola and the development of na- 
tionalist ports in Guinea and Mozambique. 
Four appendices contain various revealing 
documents and one, Appendix E, has an 
invaluable table and chart of Angolan na- 
tionalist movements. 

l l James DUFFY 

Professor of Spanish ` 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


Monica Witson and LEONARD THOMPSON 
(Eds.). The Oxford History of South 
Africa: Vol. 1, South Africa to 1870. 
Pp. xvii, 502. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $8.00. 


An up-to-date, scholarly, and nonracial 
history of South Africa is now available 
through this publication of the first of a 
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two-volume history by Professors Monica 
Wilson and Leonard Thompson. The two 
editors have contributed key chapters— 
Professor Wilson on the anthropological 
background of early South African history, 
and Professor Thompson on nineteenth 
Century interaction of African and Afri- 
kaner. In addition, they have included 
chapters by colleagues on-early archaeology 
and the emergence of the mixed society in 
the Cape. While this produces inevitable 
variations in quality and usefulness, the 
co-ordination is remarkably successful. 

Although nonracial—the account treats 
all peoples of South Africa objectively and 
in proportion to their role in the history of 
this complex society—it is not without po- 
litical implications. For example, evidence 
is cited, primarily by Professor Wilson but 
corroborate by the other chapters, contra- 
dicting the conventional claims of many 
South Africans that the whites found an 
empty subcontinent. Their “rights” were 
established by conquest and the exploitation 
of the indigenous peoples. European claims, 
that they were ahead of late-arriving Bantu- 
speaking Africans, must be construed as 
conscience-stricken rationalizations. Not 
only were there Khoikhoi (Hottentots) and 
Bushmen (San) residents throughout the 
western Cape area living a nomadic and 
pastoral life, but much of the area soon to 
be preempted by the White man after 1652 
had been visited, and to some extent used 
by representatives of such African groups 
as the Nguni and’Sotho peoples. Professor 
Wilson’s conclusions are based on careful 
study of the archaeological findings and 
use of the numerous tools of anthropology 
such as linguistics, cultural borrowings, 
trade patterns, oral tradition, and the like. 

Another theme of considerable political 
significance today in South Africa is the 
emergence of the so-called Cape Coloureds. 
Not only is the origin of these peoples 
carefully documented but their early rights 
and privileges, as well as their limitations, 
are described. Their early history and con- 
siderable social integration makes sober 
reading of recent official deprivations. 

The general historian, if unsure of the 
value that the work of anthropologists has 
for him, will find this book an excellent 
example of the utility of collaboration. 
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However, the mass of detail with somewhat 
overabundant use of footnotes, geneological 
tables, tribal names, and the like, makes 
this volume less than ideal for college 
level courses, except for reference. It will, 
however, be indispensable for graduate stu- 
dents and professors seeking sound inter- 
pretations and an understanding of the 
complex formative period of South African 
history. The second volume will be 
awaited with great interest. 
Lewis M. Hoskins 

Professor of History 

Earlham College 

Richmond 

Indiana 


Mary CxrasaucH WricHT (Ed.). China 
in Revolution: The First Phase, 1900- 
1913. Pp, xiii, 505. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1968. $15.00. 


During the last few years there has ap- 
peared in the English language a fairly 
impressive number of well-documented 
studies on various facets of the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911. The present book, a 
collection of eleven papers presented at a 
conference held in New Hampshire in Aug- 
ust 1965, sets a new standard of excellence 
in both the wealth of its empirical data and 
in the sophistication of its theoretical 
formulations. Indeed, some of the papers 
represent the cream of the latest multi- 
archival research. 

Preceded by a long and able introduction 
by Mary Wright, the eleven chapters are 
divided into four parts: (1) political and 
ideological movements, (2) sociological as- 
pects of the revolution, (3) military power 
in the genesis of the revolution, and (4) 
the limitations of revolutionary leadership. 
Since it would be impossible to dwell upon 
each of the chapters individually in a 
short review, we might address ourselves 
to the question: what new viewpoints re- 
garding the Revolution of 1911 are being 
brought forth in this book that previous 
writers have either minimized or failed to 
recognize? 

One of the most recurrent themes of the 
book is to underscore the significance of 
the moderate Constitutionalists and to dis- 
pel the mystique surrounding the Revolu- 
tionary Alliance (T’ung Meng Hut) headed 
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by Sun Yat-sen. By emphasizing the 
gradualist and constructive program of 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and his Constitutionalist 
followers on the one hand, and by focusing 
on the lack of political sophistication of the 
revolutionaries, highlighted by the ultimate 
triumph of anarchist philosophy on the 
other, several contributors seem to have 
reached the consensus that China might 
have been spared much of the subsequent 
suffering and bloodshed had the Constitu- 
tionalists had their way. 

The three chapters on the sociological 
aspects of the revolution represent new 
departures in analyzing the revolution in 
terms of the roles of the bourgeoisie, the 
gentry, and radicalism in the Confucian 
tradition. The approach of the individual 
authors does vary greatly: in contrast to 
the wealth of documentation of Mary Ran- 
kin, the chapter by Chūzö Ichiko contains 
only three notes. 

Within the book as a whole, the chapters 
range from John Fincher’s highly theo- 
retical study of provincialism to the largely 
narrative, but entertaining account of Vidya 
Dutt of the first week of the “Double Ten” 
Revolution at Wuchang. Fincher’s study 
is worthy of particular mention, since it 
goes beyond the painstaking assemblage of 
facts and seeks to apply recent theories on 
political integration to the case of the 1911 
Revolution. Also deserving of special men- 
tion is Ernest Young’s careful study of the 
role of the strongman, Yuan Shih-k’ai. 
Young, which demonstrates quite con- 
vincingly that the proposed transfer of 
the capital from Peking to Nanking during 
early 1912 would not have succeeded in 
any case no matter what machinations 
Yuan could have employed. 

In short, this is an indispensable book 
for the study of early twentieth-century 
China. The various contributors, some 
more than others, provide the most up-to- 
date, and in the mind of this writer, the 
most satisfactory answer to the question 
why was the Chinese Revolution of 1911 
a “turning point” that failed to turn. 

Tsinc YUAN 

Assistant Professor of History 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 
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Epwarp Dew. Politics in the Altiplano: 
The Dynamics of Change in Rural Peru. 
Pp. xvii, 216. Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1969. $6.00. 


The Andean altiplano—a cold, dry, 
windy, treeless plain, almost two and a 
half miles above sea level—extends from 
Bolivia across Lake Titicaca into south- 
eastern Peru. There it comprises about 
11,000 square miles of the department 
(state) of Puno. Its inhabitants, almost 
exclusively Aymara and Quechua Indians, 
have been eking out a meager existence 
there for three thousand years. 

Professor Dew traces first the history of 
this area and describes its physical and 
demographic setting. He then analyzes 
the differences in occupations, attitudes, and 
life-styles of the three main cultural groups 
living there: the mestizos or westernized 
elite who own most of the land; the Indian 
peasants; and in between, the bilingual, 
urban oriented cholos. These chapters, al- 
though necessarily limited in depth, are 
both interesting and informative. The re- 
mainder of the book is essentially a de- 
scription of the struggle on the part of the 
department of Puno to obtain economic as- 
sistance from the Peruvian national govern- 
ment, and to a lesser extent of the conflict 
between the towns of Puno and Juliaca 
over the allocation of the scant assistance 
received. 

Although the first chapter of the book 
establishes a theoretical framework within 
which the political struggle might be placed, 
it is largely ignored, as Professor Dew de- 
scribes, in monotonous detail, the depart- 
ment’s quest for national aid in the con- 
struction of roads, irrigation projects, a 
cement plant, and an airport. ‘This de- 
scription is based almost exclusively upon 
newspaper accounts with the implicit as- 
sumption that the Lima daily Æ? Comercio 
is an unbiased source of information. The 
author also has a tendency to assume that 
what logically might be expected to have 
happened did indeed occur. 

In the book’s final paragraph Professor 
Dew concludes that “the outlook for po- 
litical stability in the altiplano is bleak.” 
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Unfortunately, the reader yill find it diffi- 
cult either to agree or disagree with this 
conclusion, for the book tells us very little 
about politics in the altiplano, and almost 
nothing about the dynamics of change in 
rural Peru. 
: PETER G. SNow 

Associate Professor of 

Political Science 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City 


R. K. I. Questep. The Expansion of Rus- 
sia in East Asia, 1857-1860. Pp. xxx, 
339. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1968. $9.75. 


This book is a revised version of a 1963 
Ph.D. thesis done at the University of Lon- 
don by the assiduous young author who has 
made a great attempt to use both Chinese 
and Russian sources. However, they are 
not so exhaustive as the author thinks. It 
is a detailed study of the four-year period 
in Sino-Russian relations preceded by a 
background chapter covering the years from 
1792 to 1857. Quested reveals that from 
the inception of contact between the two 
powers, China enjoyed an advantage over 
Russia. Since the time of Peter the 
Great, the balance of power had begun to 
change from equality to aggression, and 
since 1851 the Russians have penetrated 
into Chinese territory. 

Chapter 2 is a straight chronological sur- 
vey covering January 1857 to July 1858, 
and deals with Putiatin’s mission and the 
Treaties of Aigun and Tientsin. The third 
chapter is another chronological narration, 
June 1859 to January 1361, dealing with 
Ignatiev’s mission and the Treaty of Pe- 
king. In these two lengthy chapters there 
are no headlines, and subdivisions are made 
simply on the basis of the course of events 
during the relevant time period. The 
brief conclusion is not chronological, how- 
ever, but an attempt to offer the reader a 
bird’s-eye view of Chinese-Russian relations 
“during the past 350 years,” ending with 
the 1960s. 

By delving into great Cetails, the author 
makes contributions to minor points. For 
instance, at the beginning he presents many 
criticisms by nationalist Chinese historians 
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of the Russian seizure of the Maritime 
Province, but at the end of the volume the 
Chinese viewpoints are not refuted. In- 
stead, the author adds that the success of 
Russia in gaining so much territory from 
China is not only a personal triumph for 
Muraviev and Ignatiev, but “it was also due 
to less well-sung heroes—Gorchakov, Kova- 
levskii, Palladii” and Tatarinov, who was 
a fluent interpreter. 

The impressive features of the study are 
its footnotes, bibliography, and elaborate 
index. The distraction is caused by the 
many typographical errors both in English 
and foreign words. It is as if the writer 
did not have a chance to proofread the 
pages, while the other readers were igno- 
rant of the languages. There are mistakes 
in dates, such as the Ch’ien-lung “Empe- 
ror’s death in 1796” which should read 
1799 and “the edict which I-ting issued on 
14 June, 1958 (8/5/17)” which should in- 
stead be 1858 (8/5/4). Citation of the 
sources used on pages 139 and 142 cannot 
be identified. Translations, too, are not 
always accurate, for example, on page 160, 
in note 2, the author specifies “My transla- 
tion,” mieaning the author’s own transla- 
tion, which unfortunately is inaccurate. 
Without caviling at the work of the dili- 
gent author any further, this volume may 
be considered a pioneer exploration of an 
academic field, and will be a time-saving 
device for other students with similar in- 
terests who naturally would use any sources 
with caution. 

S. Y. TENG 

University Professor of History 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


CARLEEN O’LoucHLIN. Economic and Po- 
litical Change in the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands. Pp. ix, 260. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968. 
$8.75, 


Miss Carleen O’Loughlin was, for several 
years, a staff member of the Institute of 
Social and Economic Research at the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies. Her labors took 
her into nearly all the territories of the 
Caribbean. ‘Therefore, her knowledge of 
the Leeward and Windward Islands is first- 
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hand. It was with some disappointment 
that this reviewer reached the end of her 
book without having, at any time, been 
stirred by it. The factual information is 
contained therein, and useful tables and 


interesting comments are included, but the . 


book is cold, and the impression prevails 
that there was no love at all in the writing 
of it. 

Any serious discussion of “change,” as 
distinct from “development,” which is 
really what the context of this book con- 
cerns, requires effort in understanding. 
Miss O’Loughlin clearly understands the 
technical aspects of the economic and po- 
litical events which have recently occurred 
in the islands; but she shows little aware- 
ness of the people of the islands, their likes 
and dislikes, their prejudices, and their 
priorities. 

There are indeed large changes taking 
place. In Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barba- 
dos, as well as in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, basic questions are being 
asked about the very structure of society, 
and the economy which for centuries has 
been associated with it. Excolonials every- 
where challenge the export-import econ- 
omy, and the mentality which goes with it, 
yielding on every count to the pressures 
which are openly exerted by those wealthier 
nations to whom we sell, and from whom 
we buy. Everywhere, black excolonials of 
European metropoles are turning away from 
those European norms which have for cen- 
turies been presented to them, and accepted 
by them as a basis for universally valid 
social and philosophical criteria. 

Miss O’Loughlin was apparently un- 
touched by such considerations. In her ac- 
count, economic salvation still lies in the 
export industries: tourism, sugar, and ba- 
nanas. Her misgivings do not deter her 
from this view. “No West Indies producers 
feature among the low-cost Commonwealth 
producers, and withcut the guarantees [of 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement] it is 
doubtful whether their sugar industries 
could survive except under extensive reor- 
ganization” (p. 108). This is very true. 
But if there is to be a necessary “extensive 
reorganization” why should it be within an 
increasingly unpopuler industry rather than 
of the economy as a whole, and of the 
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land-tenure system upon which these un- 
competitive estates rest? 

Much the same comment can be made 
about Miss O’Loughlin’s discussion of the 
banana industry which was recently ex- 
panded in response to the demands of a 
large European importing firm, She points 
out (p. 111) “The need for a more com- 
petitive structure and suggests that better 
methods should be cost reducing rather than 
production increasing, but in fact, alterna- 
tive uses of land and labor in the Wind- 
wards at present are so limited as to sug- 
gest that production would be maintained 
even in the event of a price fall in ex- 
posure to an open world market.” Why 
are alternative uses so limited? Cannot 
some of the limitations be removed? Miss 
O'Loughlin briefly reviews the possibilities: 
arrowroot, spices, cocoa, sea-island cotton, 
and livestock. Nowhere does she find much 
hope because in almost every case she 
measures the prospects in terms of the 
oceanic trade and finds that small producers, 
such as the Windwards and Leewards, do 
not easily compete with larger rivals. It is 
a lesson which history has long taught us, 
and it no longer requires the detailed expo- 
sition in which Miss O’Loughlin indulges. 

Tourism seems to be offered as the real 
answer to the economic problems, and so 
enthusiastic is Miss O’Loughlin’s support 
for this that she goes so far as to say (p. 
152) “Resident or ‘retiree’ tourism is be- 
coming increasingly important in the is- 
lands, and in Montserrat, is likely to be- 
come the main industry.” It is difficult to 
understand how an increase in an immigrant 
population can be described as an “indus- 
try.” The saddest thing of all perhaps is 
that all the present inadequacies such as 
scarcity of water, lack of good roads, poor 
transportation and communications, and 
lack of educational facilities are discussed 
as much in terms of their consequences for 
tourism as in terms of their restrictions on 
the productivity and wellbeing of the is- 
landers themselves. One may sympathize 
with the tourist in Antigua surveying his 
empty bath-tub; but the greater concern 
must be for the parched field of the An- 
tiguan farmer. 

Miss O’Loughlin does not avoid discus- 
sion of the social implications ‘of large 
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tourism. She does, in tfagt, quite specifi- 
cally mention a'certain portion of its well- 
recognized ill-consequences. Some of these, 
as she points out, are preventable by regu- 
lation and control; but one is left with the 
general impression, that she believes the 
Windward and Leeward islanders will un- 
doubtedly benefit in a general sense from 
contact with the tourists. “But even for 
those who have not had the advantages of 
better education, it may well be that hotel 
work, with its emphasis on cleanliness, 
tidiness, and good manners, can have civi- 
lizing effects. Certainly the question of 
whether tourism has civilizing or deciviliz- 
ing effects is worthy of further study since 
exposure to this industry will undoubtedly 
have a long-term influence on the caliber 
of the peoples concerned” (p. 150). The 
qualification in the second sentence does 
not hide the implied, though unintended 
insult in the first. 

“Unintended” because Miss O’Loughlin’s 
view of society, as distinct from economy, 
would appear to be shaped by the concepts 
of the nineteenth rather than of the twenti- 
eth century. The resultant confusion is 
clearly demonstrated when she says (p. 
98), “Motivations to work are complex, 
particularly in a climate where needs are 
few and leisure is high in the scale of pref- 
erences. Limited ranges of goods in the 
shops make for lack of incentive to earn 
money, and the absence of credit for pur- 
chasing houses and home equipment re- 
moves a powerful stimulant to getting and 
holding a permanent job.” Logically, there 
is no complexity here—iust plain, simple 
contradiction. If needs are small and 
leisure is treasured, there can be little de- 
mand for goods, and the presence of more 
goods is not likely to be an incentive to 
already satisfied people. Perhaps the most 
blantant and amusing piece of nineteenth 
century advice is found when Miss 
O’Loughlin discusses means by which local 
savings may be encouraged (p. 200), “. . . 
it is desirable, in development [sic] coun- 
tries that savings habits should be taught in 
schools, perhaps through the use of savings 
stamps.” If Miss O’Loughlin were not so 
plainly in serious vein she might have dated 
the remark by adding “Smiles.” 

Notwithstanding the title, there is rela- 
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tively little in the book about West Indian 
politics. The last forty pages are given to 
a descriptive account of the West Indian 
Federation and its quick demise. Nowhere 
in the book is there anything which con- 
stitutes either description or analysis of 
fundamental change. 
Doveras HALL 

Professor of History 

University of the West Indies 

Kingston 

Jamaica 


James L. Payne. Patterns of Conflict in 
Colombia. Pp. xv, 358. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968. 
$10.00. 


James Payne is certainly one of the most 
thoughtful and thought-provoking young 
Latin Americanists in the United States 
today. In this, his second published book, 
he has maintained the high standards of 
scholarship, organization, and analysis 
which he exhibited in his first work, a study 
of labor and politics in Peru. 

Payne begins his book by stating that in 
order “To understand the turbulent politics 
of Colombia, one must first discover what 
motivates Colombian politicians.” The 
volume is essentially concerned with making 
this discovery and then drawing logical im- 
plications from it. 

Payne notes that the Colombians are 
exceedingly status conscious. He argues 
that even among those whose position in 
society would seem to be quite secure, to 
the outside observer, status is never taken 
for granted. Everyone is understood to be 
on the way up or on the way down. Payne 
also asserts, and shows extensive data to 
support the idea, that political posts, par- 
ticularly the higher ones, are considered 
great in status in the eyes of most Co- 
lombians. Thus, acquisition of a post in 
either house of Congress, as a departmental 
governor, a member of the cabinet, or as a 
head of an independent agency, assures one 
of a status which he will not lose in his 
lifetime. And, of course, the office of 
President has the highest status value of 
all, 

With this background for his basic argu- 
ment in hand, Payne states the proposition 
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that Colombians enter politics basically to’ 


acquire this high status which important 
political office bestows. He buttresses this 
idea with a wide variety of arguments: 
what the politicians themselves say, the 
kinds of problems which cause political 
crises, which are almost always issues of 
apportionment of high status jobs, and the 
patronage that goes with them, the behavior 
of congressmen and their attitude towards 
their positions, the origins of the numerous 
factions within the two major parties, and 
several others. 

Payne challenges a number of widely 
accepted ideas about Colombian politics. 
First, he rejects the notion that the coun- 
try’s politicians can, in any meaningful way, 
be divided into “left” and “right.” Vir- 
tually all, he says, will back legislative and 
other measures which seem popular with a 
majority of the voters, and will not worry 
about the ultimate consequences of these 
measures in economic or financial terms. 
The only cases in which they will oppose 


any such measures are those in which the: 


status and patronage of their particular 
party faction seems endangered by a pro- 
posal, 

Secondly, he denies that the National 
Front, which has ruled Colombian politics 
since 1958, is “undemocratic.” Quite to 
the contrary he argues that by ending the 
“defensive feud” between liberals and con- 
servatives, in which each feared that the 
other was trying to wipe it out completely, 
the Frente Nacional has assured more real 
competition for electoral support among 
various factions of the two parties than 
had ever existed before. Furthermore, he 
counters the argument that widespread ab- 
stention by voters in elections since the in- 
ception of the Nacional Front indicates 
general opposition to the Frente; he cites 
figures to indicate that, generally, voter 
participation has been higher since 1958 
than in most previous periods. 

The author is fearful of what will happen 
after the end of the National Front’s rule 
in 1974. He is doubtful that the leaders 
and active supporters of the two parties 
have so changed that they will be able to 
avoid the kind of fratricidal. conflict which 
preceded 1958. So long as they are moti- 
vated by status, and so long as victory of 
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the opposition party seems to threaten to 
deprive either liberals or Conservatives of 
all prestigious positions and all patronage, 
they are likely to return to the kind of 
bitter and hopeless feuding which went on 
between 1946-1953 and, at intervals, on 
other occasions in Colombia’s turbulent his- 
tory. 

Payne’s methods of research and analysis 
are varied. He has made extensive use of 
questionnaires and interviews; he has at- 
tended party meetings, sessions of Con- 
gress, and other bodies; he has read very 
widely of the history of the country; he 
has used various statistical sources. 

It seems to this reviewer that this book 
makes more sense out of the tangled pic- 
ture of Colombian politics than any other 
volume which has thus far appeared. It is 
to be most highly recommended to any 
serious student of Latin American politics, 
and particularly, to anyone concerned with 
what has now become the third largest 
Latin American country. 

Payne seeks to generalize what he has 
discovered about Colombia. This reviewer 
has no quarrel with his assertions of the 
general usefulness of “incentive analysis” 
in the field of political science. However, 
he would take issue with Payne’s implica- 
tions that the model he develops for Co- 
lombia is generally applicable in Latin 
America. In many other countries issues 
of policy and clashes of economic and so- 
cial interests loom much larger than Payne 
indicates for Colombia. This reviewer is 
quite ready to accept the picture which 
Payne presents of the Colombian situation, 
but he does not feel that it is a model by 
which the politics of Latin America in gen- 
eral can be understood. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 

Professor of Economics 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


James Petras. Politics and Social Forces 
in Chilean Development. Pp. viii, 377. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1969. $8.50. 


In recent years, a number of scholars 
have taken up the theme of the fusion be- 
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tween the traditional and, the modern in 
developing sociéties, often stressing those 
aspects of traditional societies that have 
been adaptable enough to make a contri- 
bution to subsequent development. James 
Petras, in this study of Chilean develop- 
ment, takes the opposite tack to point up 
the negative consequences of just such a 
fusion. 

Petras’ central concern is to show that 
the middle class, which some consider the 
primary agent of Chilean development, is 
very much tied to traditional perspectives 
and is consequently largely responsible 
for Chile’s economic stagnation, as well as 
the failure, thus far, to integrate fully most 
of the lower social strata into the political 
system. Apparently, in the author’s view, 
it is the working class, allied to the newly 
- aroused peasantry, that must lead the way 
to development by means ‘of a mobilization 
regime that will eschew the elaborate inter- 
group negotiations of the existing order. 
Petras seeks to prove his thesis in part 
through a review of Chilean social and 
political history gleaned from standard sec- 
ondary sources, and in part by such ma- 


terials as a survey of attitudes of the bu- 


reaucracy toward change, as well as an 
ecological analysis of peasant voting pat- 
terns showing a trend toward political 
radicalization among the peasants. 

The book has captured well the persis- 
tence of many traditional attitudes and 
structures in a Chile that is supposedly 
quite modern. It particularly notes the 
strain of corporatism that pervades Chilean 
society, and especially the Christian Demo- 
cratic party (PDC). The empirical chap- 
ter on peasant politics is especially useful. 
At the same time the book is in places 
repetitious and in others a bit confusing, for 
example, in distinguishing between cor- 
poratist and populist strands within the 
PDC. In addition, the book at times re- 
sembles a polemic against the Christian 
Democrats. There are also some curious 
editorial failings, for instance, first names 
of leading political figures are often not 
given. Substantively, the decline of the 
Chilean “Right” is probably overstressed, 
as is the likelihood of the advent of a 
regime based primarily on the lower classes, 
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although these of course are matters of 
judgment. 

Despite such criticisms, Mr. Petras’ book 
is to be welcomed as a corrective to over- 
optimism and overpraise concerning Chile’s 
degree of modernity and democracy, as 
well as the capacity of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party to overcome that country’s 
developmental problems. 

Ropert H. Drx 

Associate Professor of i 

Political Science 
Rice University 
Houston 
Texas 


Tatton F. Ray. The Politics of the Bar- 
rios of Venezuela. Pp. viii, 211. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. $7.00. 

The barrios of Venezuela are the squat- 
ter settlements of the urban poor on the 
outskirts of Venezuela’s cities. The barrio 
dwellers constitute about a third of Vene- 


‘auela’s urban population and a fourth of 


her total population of nine million. Ray’s 
enlightening study explores their signifi- 
cance as a political force. 

The author is a veteran of community 
development work in Venezuela. He pro- 
vides information on the origins of the 
barrio communities (the process of “in- 
vasion”), on economic and social conditions, 
and on the long struggle of the communities 
to obtain urban utility and social services 
from government. He analyzes the emer- 
gence of an “aspiring” class of economically 
more advanced barrio dwellers, and the con- 
ditions which favor the assumption of po- 
litical leadership by members of the class. 
The barrios are “slums of hope,” not (by 
contrast with the high rise apartment dwel- 
lers) communities of the alienated and 
hopeless. The quality of residences and of 
public services improves visibly with time. 

The barrio residents played an impor- 
tant part in the establishment of Venezuelan 
democracy in 1958, and all the political 
parties actively recruit and organize in 
the barrios. But even if economic growth 
continues, Ray sees serious problems im- 
peding their full integration into national 
political life. Barrio dwellers have shown 
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little capacity for co-operative action, and 
barrio leadership has not yet developed the 
requisite self-confidence for effective po- 
litical action. Relations between barrio 
communities and government are still pa- 
ternalistic and nonparticipatory; in a sense, 
the migrants’ rural “padron”? has merely 
been replaced by urban middle-class po- 
litical leaders. The zap between the prom- 
ises of the political parties and performance 
has generated cynicism. Accion Demo- 
cratica, the dominart political party from 
1958 to 1968, mishandled many “commu- 
nity action” projects by giving them too 
obvious a political tinge, and by failure to 
provide adequate training for local officials. 
Barrio voting strength is splintered among 
the parties, and nonpartisan organizations 
to represent barrio interests have not devel- 
oped. 

Even if social and economic conditions 
continue to improve, the potential for po- 
litical frustration is high, An emerging 
youthful barrio leadership, better educated 
and more aggressive, could turn to authori- 
tarian models outside the political system, 
such as those offered by Peronism and 
Castroism—both of which gave immediate 
attention to the welfare needs of the poor. 
The importance of barrio youth is indicated 
by the fact that, in 1961, 55 percent of 
Venezuelans were under twenty years of 
age. À 

The political future, according to Ray, 
depends on the character of this new barrio 
leadership, the growth of the economy, and 
the quality of the dominant “middle sec- 
tor” political leadership. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the last factor is the critical 
variable. Much recent literature, for ex- 
ample, contributions by Lipset, Ratinoff, 
Bonilla, Walker, Whyte, and Dore, indi- 
cates Latin American middle-class leader- 
ship still tends to be attached to traditional 
values and methods of problem solving. 
Perhaps in Venezuela a relatively progres- 
sive, democratic, and rich country, the 
leadership can rise to the challenge of in- 
tegrating the urban poor, but Ray’s percep- 
tive study suggests a much better perform- 
ance is necessary. : 
James N. TATTERSALL 
Department of Economics 
University of Oregon 
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Jay G. BLUMLER and Denis McQuam. 
Television in Politics—Iis Uses and In- 
fluence. Pp. xxvii, 379. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1969. $13.25, 
The North American student of political 

behavior and/or mass communication will 
find this volume absorbing for at least 
three reasons: (1) British General Election 
campaigns are short, consisting of only sev- 
enteen working days, and the voter is con- 
fronted with a situation in which he nomi- 
nally votes for a candidate in his constitu- 
ency, but actually is likely to be influenced 
by party loyalty and by the personality and 
statements of the party leaders who are, in 
effect, running for the office of prime mini- 
ster. (2) Television, too, is used in ways 
quite different from those one may be ac- 
customed to in the United States. Pro- 
grams are concentrated in the brief cam- 
paign period, and in 1964 were viewed. on 
the average, by more than one-fourth of the 
voting public. Estimates of the commer- 
cial value of the time devoted to political 
campaigns by British television were on the 
order of £3,000,000. The electorate is con- 
fronted with a large amount of political con- 
tent presented on what is essentially na- 
tional television, and in addition is likely to 
see and attend to the political content in the 
national newspapers. (3) The Blumler 
and McQuail study is noteworthy for its 
use of the panel method and its adaptation 
to British political research of a fairly wide 
range of other research techniques, includ- 
ing semantic differential rating scales. The 
research reported by the authors was 
methodologically sophisticated in several 
ways—for example, in the use of the panel 
method, not just to study trends but to 
identify people who change their opinions, 
and to seek information about the reasons 
for those changes. 

It is regrettable, perhaps, that the autkors 
decided that it was unnecessary to use a 
control group as a device for determining 
the extent to which the panel procedure 
itself may have affected the data that was 
obtained. Previous research convinced 
them that this would probably not happen. 
Two areas, Pudsey and West Leeds, were 
the sites of the panel investigation. In 
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West Leeds, the total Lakor vote was 51 
percent as compared with a 62 percent re- 
ported Labor vote in the panel. A random 
sample of the size that was used (352) 
would produce as large a difference as this 
less than once in 10,000 times. ‘This leads 
the reviewer to wonder about the effects of 
panel attrition. 

The authors are action-oriented in ap- 
praising the results of their research, and 
they express the hope that British political 
parties may agree. Blumler and McQuail 
are not optimistic to a “two-fold reform” 
in the way election television is handled in 
Britain. Essentially, the “fundamental 
weakness” is that viewers receive ‘too much 
of what interests them least” and not an 
. adequate amount of what they are most 
“keen to see.’ The authors advocate a 
reduction in the domination of television 
campaigning by party broadcasts, and an 
increase in “challenging” political programs 
—particularly interparty debates that would 
include confrontations among top leaders of 
the parties. Under the existing system, pat- 
terns of viewer attention to political pro- 
gramming is tightly limited by the simul- 
taneous transmission over all available 
channels of broadcasts for political parties; 
programs usually restricted to a ten- or a 
fifteen-minute format. 

The reviewer hopes that the authors con- 
tinue to study the complexities of voting 
behavior as influenced by television. 

Roy E. CARTER, JR. 

Professor of Journalism and Sociology 

University of Minnesota 


Amutar ETZIONI. The Active Society: A 
Theory of Societal and Political Proc- 
esses. Pp. xxv, 698. New York: Free 
Press, 1968. $10.95. 

If still another reviewer may borrow 
Isaiah Berlin’s popular metaphor, we may 
liken Professor Etzioni to the fox who 
knows many things and is interested in all 
of them. He has scurried through the rec- 
ord of our times, and its countless interpre- 
tations, as his footnotes amply testify. At 
some point in his prowling he came upon a 
concept worthy to be the one big thing 
known by a hedgehog. The big thing has 
been turned into a big book. The handi- 
work is still the fox’s. We are offered, 
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along with many other enlightenments, es- 
says on macro-sociology, an exposition of 
the languages of societal analysis, some re- 
flections on power and alienation, and-an 
imposing statement on inauthenticity. The 
industrious fox allows us a glimpse of The 
Active Society from time to time, and we 
see that it might be a big thing, but we 
cannot be quite sure what it is. Maybe it . 
is a vision of an inevitable future, maybe 
it is a happy option which an enlightened 
people might choose among other available 
goals. In the flicker of our present bewil- 
derments it is more likely to remain a 
concept on a social science blackboard. 
Written in the forbidding vernacular of the 
social science theorist, The Active Society 
is a book not likely to be opened by ac- 
tivists. 

Nevertheless, The Active Society is a big 
thing which deserves a better introduction 
to a world in varying stages of despair. 
Occasionally imparting conviction, it states 
the case for optimism, and offers directions 
to a self-renewing Utopia. As it stands, 
the book deserves attention and transla- 
tion into terms which movers and shakers 
can use. Support for optimism about 
human affairs is hard to find in our age of 
alarm. 

Etzioni’s idea of The Active Society 
emerges from a two by two classification 
matrix in which the variables of social 
control and consensus-building mechanisms 


‘are matched in maximum and minimum 


values for each. These two variables are 
the components of what the author insists 
on calling “societal guidance.” It becomes 
possible to derive four forms of societal 
guidance for our consideration. There is 
the passive society, as found in the unde- 
veloped nations, low on both control and 
consensus-building. The overmanaged so- 
ciety, high in control, low in consensus- 
building is, of course, the totalitarian state. 
Reversing the values for the two com- 
ponents of guidance, we obtain the drifting 
society, mobilized only in extreme crises, 
as in the large and established democracies 
This leaves a fourth cell, a 
little like the blanks we used to see on. 
Mendeleyev’s Periodic Table of the Ele- 
ments, a challenge for synthesis. High in 
control, high in consensus-building -mecha- 
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nisms, it is a vacant cell, although the au- 
‘thor thinks that Scandinavia and Israel 
come close to filling it. Unfortunately, he 
draws little from the examples of either to 
animate his text. The cell is still vacant, 
still a goal which societies might choose and 
attain. It is The Active Society. 


Etzioni labors long and hard at the con- 


struction of a theory of societal self-control. 
The mental picture remaining with the 
reader at the end of his own labors is that 
of an encrmous and unmanageable dia- 
gram in which the sweating, shouting, 


muddle-headed nature of the buman race’ 


is circumscribed in cells with which soci- 
etal guidance can deal. Thus Etzioni’s in- 
teresting ideas about compliance structures 
are brought forth as clues for the social 
engineer in regard to how the shouts of the 
alienated can be transformed into the zeal 
of the committed. It is useful to be shown 
that the response to coercion is alienation, 
whereas the response to normative control 
is commitment. But in a vast, pluralistic 
society, with fiercely competing norms, co- 
ercion is seen by many as the only means 
to social survival. It is significant that the 
examples of The Active Society, which Etzi- 
oni offers, come from Israel and Sweden, 
not from the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain or France. 

Early in the context, we learn that The 
Active Society “knows itself, is committed 
to moving toward a fuller realization of its 
values, . . . commands the levers that such 
transformation required, and is able to set 
limits on its capacity for self-alteration— 
lest it become self-mutilation.” It is the at- 
tribution of a capacity for knowing, com- 
_ Mitting, and commanding to a society which 
accounts for Etzioni’s inability to convey a 
believable picture of his pragmatic Utopia. 
For in thesé latter sixties, how can we 
think of societies as entities which know, 
commit, and commar.d? It is not enough 
to argue, as Etzioni seems to do, that when 
consensus is fully built all members of a 
society know together. Even in the most 
highly educated societies, consensus is not 
built by individual knowing decisions by 
each member. Surely anthropomorphism 
should be as obsolete in macro-sociology as 
it is in theology. 

If Etzioni, as a hedgehog, verges on the 


socially mystical, in his role as a fox he is 
more rigorous. ° Explicit statements are 
made in the first pages about the nature of 
the society toward which he would lead us. 
He accepts the technology of the age, rec- 
ognizes its meance to freedom, and sees The 
Active Society as one which keeps technol- 
ogy in its place as a servant to man rather 
than as his savior. He scorns the neo- 
anarchists who would fragment society into 
tribes in the hope that by ridding us of 
controls we would be freed from oppres- 
sion. What he seeks is a responsive soci- 
ety, one in which leadership anticipates and 
responds to the aspirations and values of 
the community. The responsive society 
measures its success by the reduction of 
inauthenticity, the condition in. which the 
appearance of responsiveness by societal 
leadership belies indifference and thereby 
produces alienation. 

Macro-sociology is an unlovely term for 
an apparatus of exciting ideas and knowl- 
edge. By its application, the tasks of 
achieving responsiveness and reducing ali- 
enation can be brought into, conceptual be- 
ing. In Etzioni’s hands, macro-sociology 
is well equipped for the production of flow- 
charts and block diagrams for societal 
guidance. It remains to be seen whether 
either concepts or diagrams will suffice to 
counteract bureaucratic man’s propensity 
for converting means into ends. This ig- 
noble alchemy has blighted many a more 
modest scheme. Etzioni’s diagrams are 
made for soaring, but office-bound flesh, 
and blood is prone to fatigue. 

This reviewer also wonders faint-heart- 
edly whether the blank cell in that matrix 
of societal guidance is blank for good rea- 
sons. Perhaps in the nature of man high 
control and effective mechanisms of con- 
sensus-building are compatible only briedy, 
and only in crisis situations of the utmost 
gravity. If this ephemeral achievement is 
all that can be expected of The Active So- 
ciety we still have much to gain in trying 
for it. To build consensus through building 
responsiveness will surely reduce conflict 
from its present level of screaming con- 
frontation. 

Those of us who can still contemplate a 
future with greater satisfactions for more 
people will be grateful to Professor Etzioni 
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for what he has done with the notions of 
responsiveness, inauthenticity, and aliena- 
tion. If he could transform these notions 
into a schedule for action, there will be 
many—including this reviewer—who will 
wish to join him in a rational flight from 
the chaos with which so many other social 
critics threaten us so convincingly. 
Joun P. Conrap 
Center for Crime Prevention 
and Rehabilitation 
National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 
Washington, D.C, 


JOHN A. GARDINER. Trafic and the Police: 
Variations in Law-Enforcement Policy. 
Pp. viii, 174. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $6.00. 

The subtitle of this book reads Variations 
in Law Enforcement Policy. The text, 
with charts and footnotes, constitutes a 
fairly complete survey of the problem, ex- 
clusive of parking offenses. Also, it con- 
tains valuable comments by the author on 
the causes of the variations. Some of the 
suggested causes for the differences, such as 
patterns of organization of the police 
forces, and varying personalities of the 
police chiefs, are fairly easy to pinpoint. 
Others would appear to be more complex or 
obscure such as occasional public hostility 
to strict enforcement, internecine quarrels 
among the authorities, failure of the ju- 
diciary and the police to cooperate with 
one another. The book should become an 
extremely valuable source book for all who 
are interested in law enforcement, not only 
of traffic regulations, but of laws in gen- 
eral, 

A unique feature of the work is the 
analysis of law enforcement in four Massa- 
chusetts cities—Lynn, Waltham, Malden, 
and Cambridge. Of these, Waltham and 
Cambridge have the highest rate of en- 
forcement in terms of ticketing; Lynn 
and Malden the lowest among all cities with 
a population of over 50,000 in the Boston 
area. This makes the comparative data 
very interesting reading. How instructive 
the comparisons may prove to be is an- 
other question, but students will have the 
opportunity to speculate on the causes for 
the difference. 
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The author attempts to correlate the de- 
gree of traffic law enforcement with outside 
factors, such as environmental! influences, 
police discretion, and the size of the police 
force. His discussion of these factors is 
helpful, but not necessarily. conclusive. 
There is no attempt to correlate enforce- 
ment with traffic flow, although one of the 
prime objects of traffic regulation should 
be to ease the movement of traffic through 
the city. Perhaps such correlation is im- 
possible because the facilities of different 
cities, due to local street layouts, vary too 
much for comparison. Another prime ob- 
jective of traffic regulations should be to 
reduce the accident rate. In this respect 
the author’s conclusion is both definite and 
discouraging: “but no evidence was found 
to support the theory either that high tick- 
eting will produce a low accident rate (thus 
yielding a strong negative correlation), or 
that high accident rates will cause the po- 
lice to adopt a strict ticketing policy (thus 
yielding a strong positive correlation); 
little correlation was found in either direc- 
tion.” 

If strict law enforcement cannot be 
shown to be an important factor in im- 
proving traffic flow or reducing the acci- 
dent rate, what then, one may well ask, is 
the purpose of such surveys as Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s beyond establishing this negative fact? 
This query misses the chief value of such a 
study. Quite apart from its recital of de- 
fects in police administration, it has much 
larger implications. From the apathy of 
the public toward traffic violations we can 
trace the mood of indifference toward all 
serious crime, and from the widespread 
use of ticket-fixing we can understand the 
lack of civic virtue that tolerates special 
privilege and corruption in high places. 
Physical scientists call incidental discov- 
eries not directly related to the object of 
their research “Serendipity.” Sometimes 
these discoveries, like penicillin, prove to 
be more important than the object of the 
original quest. Social science may also 
progress by serendipity. Mr. Gardiner’s 
book may promote such progress. 

HERBERT B. EHRMANN 

Counselor at Law 

Goulston & Storrs 

Boston 
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Marvin Harris. The Rise of Anthropo- 
logical Theory: A History of Theories of 
Culture. Pp. 806. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1968. $12.00. 


This is a realms of gold and head-boiling 
book. It provides ample and incisive back- 
ground to current anthropological contro- 
versies, and time, if not his opponents, 
will pardon Harris for writing extremely 
well. 

It is a complex work. I read several uni- 
ties into it. Call them history, heuristics, 
homilectics, and politics. The bulk of its 
twenty-two chapters contains a critical his- 
tory of the search for laws of history. The 
main criterion is “present-day polemical 
point” (p. 216). This means uncomposed 
tensions of generalizing-particularizing and 
materialist-mentalist explanation. Harris’s 
writing gives methodological priority and 
historic dignity to a generalizing material- 
ism. His is a de-Hegelianized, derevolu- 
tionized, and Darwinized-Marxian systems 
theory (pp. 4, 240, 241). 

Essentially, the story covers three cen- 
turies. Enlightenment social thinkers, as- 
similating natural science, articulated the 
focal issues of modern cultural anthropol- 
ogy, implicitly or explicitly. The nine- 
teenth century, responding to tensions in 
Euro-American capitalism, elaborated an 
eclectic (racist-mentalist-materialist) evo- 
lutionism and a more coherent (Marxian) 
alternative. Under covert pressures in 
this century, “cultural anthropology devel- 
oped entirely in reaction to . . . Marxism” 
(p. 249). It produced varieties of histori- 
cal particularism, culture and personality 
studies manifesting all reactions, structural 
anthropology as an illusion of nomothesia, 
an idiographic Platonism, and a nomothetic 
and materialist revival in anthropology 
which is only now in a take-off phase. 
` What I have painfully condensed is a 
rich and unprecedented total construal of 
the history of a science. It will be con- 
tested on historicist grounds. As a study 
in anachronistic similarities, it is problem- 
atic. It omits a relevant modern pioneer, 


A. I. Hallowell, and its omission of modern . 


cross-cultural sociologists is not “merciful” 
but a loss. No interested student, however, 
can disregard Harris’s achievement. 

The second more implicit theme is a 
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struggle with meta-problems in- general 
sociocultural change theory compared with 
Harris’s “draconian” earlier work, The Na- 
ture of Cultural Things, 1964. Linked to 
the history, this aspect is a scattered 
melange, including critical reanalysis of 
famous ethnographic cases whose interpre- 
tations have become like paradigms—for 
example, the Kwakiutl and Trobrianders. 

A major concern is consistent operation- 
ism, particularly in mentalist-non-mentalist 
(“emic-etic”) verification procedures, after 
which one should never be the same. The 
vaguer heuristic construction or “strategy,” 
that is, the nonexplanation with undefined 
meta-categories, no inference rules, and 
laundry lists of classes of empirical factors, 
bulks large in the author’s thought ‘pp. 
3, 4, 240, 241). That is what natural selec- 
tion in biology is, and cultural materialism 
in anthropology. 

Harris appears to expand his cultural 
materialist strategy in two ways. He in- 
cludes the complementary parameters of 
“what used to be called human nature,” 
suggesting miscellaneous hypotheses thereon 
(pp. 429, 199, 71; compare with 9). 
The climax of the heuristic aspect of the 
book comes in a buried celebration of sys- 
tems theory (pp. 423, 424). Here the au- 
thor shows that evolutionary feedback 
means flip-flop of the causal arrows. Sys- 
temic and research priorities, in my estima- 
tion, are now blurred. Short-run mental- 
ism seems valid as Engels implied. Pre- 
sumably when stop-gap strategies yield 
“laws,” these will tell us how long is the 
long run of the determining variable. An 
essential step, however, is a data language. 
Anthropology here sounds like post-folk 
proto-science. Harris has simply not solved 
its epistomological problems. He just ex- 
poses them clearly. 

His book also touches serious extrascien- 
tific concerns. Its homilectic aspect is in 
scattered sutras and arch remarks of moral 
and political import in relation to thecry, 
and its political aspect announces a strug- 
gle in the house of anthropology for funds, 
publication space, and influence in world 
social planning. His own sociology of an- 
thropological knowledge suggests that not 
logico-empirical testing but Euro-American 
capitalism determines whose are the Top 
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Principles. Mr. Harris should either fish 
the roiling waters deeply ôr cut the bait. 
I hope he will fish. 

This, then, is an important and challeng- 
ing work in several intertwined ways. The 
care for its mechanics must have been ap- 
preciable. In 687 pages of text, and 77 of 
splendid bibliography, I found six errors. 
The very worst feature of the book is the 
nonanalytic format and placement of its 
chapter subheadings. Their content is a 
matter of taste. 

Mr. Harris need not regret that he was 
not the one to coin the epithet “Zen Marx- 
ism” vis-a-vis Levi-Strauss. He has written 
something higher than an epithet. -This is 
his Whitmanesque, if not Homeric, “thou- 
sand-spindled factories” (p. 76). I shall 
end, as I began, with “Chapman’s Homer.” 
The writer has reached a peak in Darien. 

FRED ADELMAN 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

Chatham College 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Cart Kaysen. The Higher Learning, the 
Universities, and the Public. Pp. 85. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. $4.75. 

WALTER P. METZGER, SANFORD H. Kapisu, 
ARTHUR DEBARDELEBEN, and EDWARD J. 
BiousTEIn. Dimensions of Academic 
Freedom. Pp. 121. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1969. $3.95. 


In his book, Professcr Kaysen percep- 
tively examines the arguments used; espe- 
cially by natural scientists, in urging con- 
tinuance of the Congressional largesse which 
universities have been enjoying. He finds 
that none of them “combines the virtues of 
intellectual validity and political appeal” 
(p. 59), and this leads him to predict that 
“there will be a substantial slowing of 
growth in direct support of academic sci- 
ence and learning” (p. 68). He expects, 
however, larger federal funding for higher 
education in general, for professional and 
technical training in particular, and for as- 
sistance to universities “in applying expert 
knowledge to practical problems” (pp. 67, 
68). 

This reviewer considers Kaysen’s little 
book a masterpiece of winsome clarity; but 
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he must comment on a recommendation 
made in its last pages, namely, that general 
education should be turned over to other 
institutions, presumably to four-year uni- 
tary colleges and junior colleges. Profes- 
sor Kaysen does not seem to know that 
this plan has been advocated for a cen- 
tury and a half, and has been tried and 
abandoned a dozen times, most recently in 
1955 by the University of Chicago after 
thirteen disasterous years. The logic of the 
plan cannot be denied, but why has it 
persistently failed? Further, are its undis- 
mayed proponents right in believing that 
its star is ascendant? The definitive issues 
are now, as they always have been, eco- 
nomic. They have such enormous societal 
as well as educational significance that they 
urgently need the attention of an ‘econo- 
mist with the scope and sensitivities ex- 
emplified by Professor Kaysen. 

The second book includes four papers, 
read at a 1968 University of Illinois sym- 
posium, on “The Dimensions of Academic 
Freedom.” The last of them entitled “The 
New Student and His Role in American 
Colleges” effectively criticizes a widely 
publicized joint statement made some years 
ago by national student, professional, and 
administrative associations. Its author, a 
college president, cites questionable his- 
tory, however, in support of the thesis that 
students should have a larger voice in aca- 
demic government. This will probably not 
enhance his laudable cause. 

The other three papers deal with pro- 
fessors—one by the preeminent historian 
of American academic freedom (Metzger), 
one by the Chairman of the Association of 
American University Professors (AAUP) 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure (Kadish), and one by a recent Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin Board 
of Regents (DeBardeleben). They will be 
discussed in reverse order. 

Mr. DeBardeleben quotes, with justifiable 
pride, the ringing declaration in support of 
academic freedom made by his regential 
predecessors of 1894 criticizing governing 
boards which he considers to be less en- 
lightened, pointedly, that of the University 
of Ilinois in the Koch Case of 1962-63, 
and holds that “the faculty must exercise, 
and insist upon its right and duty to exer- 


cise, academic freedom without any quali- 
fication whatever” (p. 86). In taking this 
position, Mr. DeBardeleben advocates the 
doctrine of the members of Committee A 
who, in the Koch Case, maintained that 
“academic responsibility,” like “self-re- 
straint is the individual teacher’s own prob- 
lem.” He did not report, however, that 
other members of Committee A—appar- 
ently a majority—thought the bearing of 
these two concepts on academic freedom so 
crucial and yet so ambiguous that they 
proposed the initiation of efforts to clarify 
them. 

Since 1963, Committee A has itself 
been discussing the concepts; and so 
also has Committee B (Professional Eth- 
ics), reactivated a decade ago “after a 
lapse of almost forty years,” and Commit- 
tee T (College and University Govern- 
ment). Their conclusions bear directly 
upon Professor Kadish’s paper—‘The 
Strike and The Professoriate.” In it he 
ably criticizes the use of the strike by 
academics, but the relevant consideration in 
the present context is his major argument 
that strikes belie and endanger the profes- 
sor’s “ideal of service.” 

Professor Kadish does not, however, 


elucidate that worthy ideal. Thus, one can ~ 


probably quite fairly assume that he is not 
perturbed by the miniscule progress made 
since 1963 by his own, and the other two 
committees cited above, toward the clarifi- 
cation of the ideal’s associated concepts of 
“academic responsibility” and “self-re- 
straint.” In any case, these apical com- 
mittees continue to limit their interpreta- 
tion of the professor’s ideals and responsi- 
bilities largely to “learning,” to “truth as 
he sees it,” and “to the free pursuit of 
learning in his students.” Otherwise stated, 
the groups which shape the most crucial of 
AAUP policies have nowhere proposed to 
their fellow members that “the ideal of 
service” might possibly need to include 
service to the institutions of which’ pro- 
fessors are members, to students who 
clamor for relevance, and to society which 
some people believe expects moral counsel 
too from its best minds. 

Professor Kadish’s paper suggests that 
these broader facets of the “ideal of ser- 
vice” and of “academic responsibility” do 
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not concern him. . Professor Metzger’s 
paper, on the dther hand, shows him to be 
greatly troubled by their neglect. For ex- 
ample, he begins his discussion of “Aca- 
demic Freedom in Delocalized Institutions” 
with the statement that “the theory of aca- 
demic freedom as it has been articulated 
in this country has become, in critica! as- 
pects, outmoded.” In his development of 
this thesis he does not specifically include 
among his “critical aspects” those here 
being discussed, but reading between the 
lines leaves little doubt that he had them 
prominantly in mind. 

Many readers of Professor Metzzer’s 
paper who are disturbed about the state and 
directions of American higher education 
will find the paper impressive and provoca- 
tive. Probably most such readers, like this 
reviewer, will also wish him well in helping 
prepare from his seat in AAUP counsels 
for the advent of “another Lovejoy or 
Dewey” to distill “salient ideas from new 
institutional experiences” toward the end of 


formulating “an academic theory that 
would meet this day’s demands” (p. 28). 
W. H. Cowtey 
Palo Alto 
California 


Roy Lusove. Twentieth-Century Pitts- 
burgh: Government, Business, and En- 
vironmental Change. Pp. x, 189. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1969. No 
price. 

Lubove has written a short, excellent his- 
tory of Pittsburgh’s urban planning and re- 
development, and of “the Pittsburgh renais- 
sance”? which was its greatest achievement 
in post-World War 2 years. 

In Pittsburgh’s many efforts at urban 
reform its industrial and professional 
elites have played crucial roles. Before 
1940, they were, for the most part, largely 
indifferent to the city’s scabrous social and 
physical conditions (Steffens: Pittsburgh 
“looked like hell, literally’). They pre- 
ferred voluntary associations to government 
agencies for making small improvements in 
conditions when necessary. But after 1940, 
when Pittsburgh’s ugly environment men- 
aced the security of their enterprises, and 
its regional economy was declining, they 
turned about-face and participated in a 
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large-scale rebuilding of the city. Lubove 
has analyzed the complex rtlations of busi- 
ness elites and governmental officials in 
Pittsburgh’s urban reforms, and made them 
the content of his book. 

Once decided on physical and economic 
rehabilitation of the city, the elites, acting 
through their own organizations and co- 
operating extensively with the Democratic 
city administration, and with other govern- 
ment officials and agencies, helped to ac- 
complish “the Pittsburgh renaissance.” 
Among the projects they achieved through 
private and public enterprise were extensive 
rehabilitation of The Pcint, which is the 
place of confluence of the Allegheny and 
Monongahela’ rivers, and of the central 
business district or Golden Triangle, smoke 
control, flood control, and industrial devel- 
opments intended to revitalize the regional 
economy. Taken together, these projects 
comprised a vast array of private and pub- 
lic buildings and factories which modernized 
Pittsburgh’s downtown business section, in- 
dustrial plants, and highway system. 

The contribution of the elites, Lubove 
asserts, was to sécure community consensus 
for these particular projects, and to provide 
leadership, administrative skills, power pres- 
tige, and finances to complete them. At 
the same time, he also notes, they ne- 
glected to select and fulfill cultural objec- 
tives (some renewal projects assisted Pitts- 
burgh’s educational and medical institu- 
tions) or social goals, especially housing, 
which was needed to meet the needs of the 
working classes. However, ACTION-Hous- 
ing, an organization which the elite sup- 
ported, worked commendably to provide 
moderate-priced rental housing, and to en- 
courage neighborhood groups to rehabili- 
tate their homes and areas. 

As a result, in the 1960s minority groups 
and neighborhood associations have risen to 
contest the leadership and power of busi- 
ness elites and public officials, and to de- 
mand that “the Pittsburgh renaissance” be 
expanded, or continued, to bring urban im- 
provements to them. A further test of the 
“renaissance” therefore lies ahead. 
` Readers will find Lubove’s narrative 
fascinating to read not only because he tells 
Pittsburgh’s story well but because they 
will find numerous events in it similar to 
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those which occurred in their own cities, 
but commonly without having such dra- 
matic outcomes. 
JoHN SrRJAMAKI 
Professor of Sociology 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 


J. P. NETTLE and RoLanp Rosertson. In- 
ternational Systems and the Moderniza- 
tion of Societies. Pp. 216. New York: 
Basic Books, 1968. $5.95. 


If one were to select a single theme as 
representing the central focus of this vol- 
ume it might well be the statement that 
the authors seek “to underline the dy- 
namic relationship between the interna- 
tional and domestic aspects of individual 
societies” which they see as one of the most 
significant, and also comparatively ne- 
glected phenomena of the modern world. 
They pursue throughout a multidisciplinary 
approach, but their core sphere of reference 
is both comparative and political sociology. 

Following an introduction by Amitai 
Etzioni, which calls for a theory of societal 
guidance, the book is divided into three 
separable but clearly interrelated parts. In 
the first of these the authors set out to de- 
fine the concepts of modernization, indus- 
trialization, and development, and to ex- 
plore the relationships between them. It 
is their conclusion that among the three, 
modernization should be accorded priority 
with the other two being subordinated to 
it. Criticizing other current uses of the 
term, they propose that modernization 
should be seen as the process whereby na- 
tional elites seek to overcome their relative 
underdevelopment, to which they attach 
the unfamiliar word atimia, in order to 
achieve equivalence with other relevant 
nations in spheres regarded as significant. 

The second part centers about the propo- 
sition that many contemporary modes of 
economic, social, and political change will 
be illuminated if the primarily legal con- 
cept of inheritance is adapted to embrace 
them. The most obvious example involves 
the transition from colonial status to inde- 
pendence, several recent cases of which are 
briefly examined. It is dubious that draw- 
ing in the analogy of the “inheritance situ- 
ation” adds much to other means of attack 
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on problems of change, but the authors 
have some useful and interesting things to 
say on the contrast between reform and 
revolution. i 

The third part concerns the much debated 
issue as to the nature of, or the proper 
model for the international system, and 
also returns to the central theme of “the 
ranges and directions of goals resulting 
from confrontation with the goals of, and 
changes in, other national societies.” 

The present reviewer is inclined to add a 
word of warning to the effect that this is a 
book directed primarily to the sociologi- 
cally initiated, and is to be investigated by 
others at their own risk, It is explicitly 
based on the writings of recent sociological 
theorists and notably on those of Talcott 
Parsons, his associates, successors, and 
critics. The specialized and esoteric lan- 
guage and ideas are often both difficult and 
obscure, and the authors appear to have 
made little, if any effort to aid the reader 
in stumbling cheerlessly from sentence to 
sentence. Must structural-functional analy- 
sis really make itself so painfully uninvit- 
ing? 

RUPERT EMERSON 

Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


Rosert A. Nispet. Social Change and 
History: Aspects of the Western Theory 
of Development. Pp. x, 335. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
$6.75. 


This book is a subtle history of the 
metaphor of growth in Western thought. 
In its application to social change, Nisbet 
holds the metaphor to be empirically spuri- 
ous but rhetorically suggestive, and there- 
fore likely to persist. He locates the 
sources of the metaphor in Greek mythol- 
ogy, although it might perhaps be more 
validly regarded as a widespread meta- 
phorization of the fundamental social reali- 
ties of agricultural peoples. The myth of 
the revolution has a similar relationship to 
the factory mode of production, and I think 
it might displace the image of growth 
in the social thought of industrial societies 
—unless the managers discredit themselves. 

The Greeks thought of social develop- 
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ment as having plant-like regularity and 
cyclical repetitivéness. Augustine modified 
this image into the second key metaphor 
for the theoreticians of social change—the 
unique epic of mankind as a whole. De 
Fontenelle formulated the third influential 
variant of the metaphor—unique, but secu- 
larly motivated “social evolution” (progress, 
development). 

The essential characteristics of the meta- 
phor of growth are assumptions that change 
within any system is a natural condition, 
that it has an inherent direction, is moti- 
vated primarily by causes operative from 
within the system which is changing, that 
major changes consist of a continuous ac- 
cumulation of smaller changes, that there 
is a genetic sequence of change within any 
system, and that change in all systems of 
the same type is always caused by the same 
kind of mechanism. 

Nisbet insists that these assumptions are 
shared by Aristotle, Augustine, Marx, 
Spengler, and Parsons, among others, and 
that they are neither derived from the em- 
pirical study of processes of social change, 
nor actually present in such processes. In- 
deed, social change typically has the re- 
verse characteristics of those presupposed 
in the model. A valid theory of social 
change cannot be deduced from a mytho- 
logical paradigm, but must be developed 
from close studies of the actual social be- 
havior of types of individuals in particu- 
lar historical situations. 

This graceful, somewhat insistent book 
might be criticized on two counts. First, 
Nisbet is not willing to recognize that much 
of theoretical value has been gained for 
social thought from the metaphor of 
growth. All historically influential meta- 
phors express hard-won symbolic gains that 
can be drawn upon in subsequent thinking, 
provided only that the limitations of the 
validity of the insight represented by the 
metaphor are clearly held in mind. 

I would also question Nisbet’s apparent 
assumption of an unbridgable chasm be- 
tween the image of growth and the reality 
of social change as studied in specific his- 
torical situations. Why not assume that 
the metaphor, previously reformulated to 
suit the needs of the theologians and the 
ideologues, could be fitted to the needs of 
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the historians? The image, of growth might 
be reconceptuałized as involving a number 
of different types of cycle-movements in- 
tersecting with each other—the cycles con- 
„ceived not in terms of substantive stages 
but as potential trajectories of processes 
that have a certain internal logic once they 
are initiated by human acts, but remain 
constantly susceptible to modification by 
other concurrent cycles. 

This book should be read for mental hy- 
giene by all students of social change—in 
this day perhaps particularly by those con- 
cerned with the “modernization” of the 
“developing” nations. 

VYTAUTAS Kavo.is 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Dickinson College 

Carlisle 

Pennsylvania 


MARTIN OPPENHEIMER. The Urban Guer- 
rilla. Pp. 188. Chicago: Quadrangle, 
1969. $5.50. f 


Martin Oppenheimer has asked a per- 
fectly appropriate question which badly 
needs a professional answer. Suppose the 
Black Panthers and others are given their 
head—what are their chances, realistically, 
of achieving fundamental and revolutionary 
changes in our present society in which the 
Establishment is white, and very possibly 
to a large extent racist? He answers the 
question as a sociologist by appealing to 
historical precedents. His conclusion is 
that “a defensive black insurrection is 
doomed from a military view.” He thinks 
that the alternative of a “longer-range 
revolutionary underground” designed to 
spread “social havoc” slowly, but surely, by 
undermining the fabric of society is more 
promising. He calls this an “inter-urban 
guerrilla campaign” to suggest that it in- 
volves a movement spreading throughout 
the society rather than being confined to 
an attempted revolutionary take-over in a 
single urban area. 

The reader must be warned that, in some 
ways, this is a strange book. In method it 
exhibits on the one hand, and in a par- 
ticularly virulent and infuriating form, the 
sociologists addiction to what might be 
called “compulsive taxonomania.” The 
urge to classify, subclassify, and reclassify 
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makes the first few chapters all but un- 
readable. Collective behavior is a sub- 
category of social movements. Revolution 
is a subcategory of collective behavior, and, 
in turn, “paramilitary” war is a species of 
revolution. Revolutions grow out of “so- 
cial strain” of which there are a number of 
types. Violent protest is divisible into three 
“dimensions” and each “dimension” has 
eight “variations” of which four are urban 
and four are rural, and the like. 

On the other hand, and at the other ex- 
treme from Mr. Oppenheimer’s obsession 
with the austere confines of the world of 
Max Weber and his “ideal types,” we find 
some touches of Orwellian 1984 in his 
three “scenarios” depicting: (1) the erup- 
tion of a black revolution in Philadelphia, 
(2) an effort to subvert society by develop- 
ing an organized revolutionary network 
throughout the country, and finally (3) an 
admittedly “outlandish” scenario depicting 
a nonviolent insurrection. 

If the Weber-inspired portions make for 
pretty turgid reading, while the Orwell- 
inspired portions tend to sensationalism as 
they are, for example, the aspects of Mr. 
Oppenheimer’s book that this publisher has 
chosen to play up in the dust jacket 
blurbs, there is surely nothing wrong with 
combining a diversity of analytical tech- 
niques in studying so critical a problem as 
this. 

Mr. Oppenheimer has chosen a critical 
and current social issue, approached it in a 
unique manner, and though billing himself 
as a “democratic radical” has, in the final 
analysis, given little comfort to either the 
radical left (they will have difficulty selling 
the majority on revolutionary solutions to 
our problems) or the Establishment (there 
is little if any likelihood that we can con- 
tinue to ignore the growing social strains 
that our present Establishment way of life 
has created and which are growing in in- 
tensity as all the evidence so clearly shows). 

Along the way he has served to remind 
us that we tend to turn our most pressing 
unresolved crises into the biggest clichés. 
He writes: “The ultimate answer -to urban 
insurrection, or to the potential for it which 
lies in gradual subversion beginning with 
terror, is not the House Committee or: the 
FBI or the ‘Civil Disobedience Squad.’ It 
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is not Mace, foam, barbed wire, electronic 
eavesdropping, helicopters, or informers. 
It is solving problems.” 

What bigger clichź—what bigger truth— 
could there possibly be? Mr. Oppenheimer 
has done us a distinct service by posing it 
for us anew. Will we ever learn it? 

Pumpr A. KLEIN 

Professor of Economics 

Pennsylvania State University 


GERTRUDE J. SELZNICK and STEPHEN 
STEINBERG. The Tenacity of Prejudice: 
Anti-Semitism in Contemporary America. 
Pp. xxi, 248. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969. $8.9£. 


As this review is being written, murder- 
ous conflict has broken out between Protes- 
tants and Catholics in Ireland. Bitter hos- 
tility between blacks and whites in the 
United States Marines has caused genuine 
concern to the generals both in training 
camps in the United States and on the fields 
of battle overseas, The Arab and Israeli 
conflict seems to be insoluble. Even 
in the great universities of our country, 
where reason should be sovereign, there are 
occasional flashes of racial, religious, and 
ethnic conflict. 

The very title cf this volume—“The 
Tenacity of Prejudice”—assures its rele- 
vancy to our immediate needs. Anti-Semi- 
tism is its jumping-off place, but it sets 
anti-Semitism in its larger framework of 
human prejudice. It claims to be “the first 
intensive analysis of prejudice that is na- 
tionwide in scope.” Its authors, trained 
social scientists using the modern tech- 
niques of social investigations, and eager to 
ascertain the basic truths needed for a 
democratic and pluralistic society such as 
the United States hopes to be, have come 


to this solid conclusion: “The anti-Semite . 


tends to be intolerant of a wide range of 
social and cultural differences, and for much 
the same reasons that he is intolerant of 
Jews.” In a word, anti-Semitism is not 
merely a Jewish problem; it is a human 
problem. 

Because The Tenacity of Prejudice is 
part of a series, summarization of this 
volume is not an easy task. This book is 
the fourth volume in the Patterns of 
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American Prejudice Series sponsored by 
the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, and conducted by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Thus, its scientific ob- 
jective spirit is most reliable. Its statis- 
tics, in Appendix A: Interview Schedule, 
and Appendix B: Responses of Jewish Re- 
spondents, are clearly arranged and ex- 
plained in the final 36 pages of the book. 
Thus, its information is factual and reliable. 
The three divisions of the volume deal 
with the “Extent,” “Locus,” and “Expla- 
nation” of anti-Semitic beliefs, discrimina- 
tions, and prejudice in American society 
today. 

Chapter 10, entitled “Conclusion,” be- 
gins with this sentence: “Two basic con- 
clusions emerge from this study: anti- 
Semitism continues at significant levels, 
and lack of education is the primary factor 
in its acceptance. The rest of the chapter 
makes explicit the implications, positive 
and negative, of the findings of this study.” 

Though in lesser degree, anti-Semitism is 
still to be found in American society, in 
every stratum, in one form or another. The 
last best hope of achieving a decent demo- 
cratic and pluralistic society is education. 

Well written, carefully and accurately 
presented, The Tenacity of Prejudice is a 
worthy addition to this five year study of 
anti-Semitism and other forms of prejudice 
in contemporary America. 

MORTIMER J. COHEN 

Beth Sholom Congregation 


Elkins Park 
Pennsylvania 
ECONOMICS 
Roy W. Bamr. Metropolitan City Ex- 


penditure: A Comparative Analysis. Pp. 
viii, 140. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1969. $7.50. 


This is a comparative study of expendi- 
tures made by 198 core municipalities of 
metropolitan areas. As such, its findings 
are of potential relevance to government 
officials responsible for urban policies, so- 
cial scientists in a half-dozen academic 
fields, and laymen who are interested in 
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. some of, the most exciting problems of the 
era. Unfortunately, Dr. Bahl has done 
almost everything possible to limit not only 
the appeal of his book, but its usefulness 
even to those economists who specialize in 
multiple regression analyses of public ex- 
penditures and their determinants. He 
fails to add new information to an already 
extensive literature, and he proceeds with a 
turgid style of writing that hides many 
findings of potential interest. 

This book fits best into the category of 
literature which asks: why do some govern- 
ments spend more money than others? It 
then measures the statistical relationships 
between measures of government spending 
and environmental traits that might influ- 
ence spending. Bahl uses 17 independent 
variables, and as his dependent variables 
he utilizes many varied conceptions of city 
expenditures. His most severe limitation is 
a failure to carry the analysis much be- 
yond those undertaken by earlier writers. 
Indeed, he fails to match some of the re- 
_ cent work by leaving out of consideration 
the whole class of likely influences labelled 
“political.” This book treats a political 
process with barely a concern for politics. 
His index mentions neither “politics” nor 
any of its synonyms. ‘There might be a 
reason for Bahl to limi: his attention to 
“economic, demographic. and sociological 
variables,” but he does not address himself 
to this question of focus. In terms of his 
own tests of explanatory power, his sta- 
tistical models are not successful. His co- 
efficients of multiple determination (R?) 
are mostly less than .3, and rarely above .5. 
He admits that one factor weakening his 
model is lack of attention to the relative 
share of expenditures in cities that are the 
responsibility of the municipality; or of 
other governments. State expenditures sup- 


port varying shares of “local” services, and . 


the failure to consider this limits the au- 
thor’s ability to say why some cities’ ex- 
penditures are higher than others. Other 
elements that are missing, but not so 
candidly admitted, include the degree of 
fiscal effort that officials and citizens in 
each community are willing to make for the 
support of public services, the formal pow- 
ers of city officials with respect to the 
revenue or expenditure processes, and the 
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ways that officials choose to exercise the 
powers they do possess. 

Bahl does discuss policy questions of im- 
portance, and draws from his data some 
inferences for those questions. Yet he 
moves from one policy issue to another 
without any apparent order, and moves 
from one chapter to another without the 
benefit of summaries or conclusions. He 
opens too many paragraphs with a mention 
of one coefficient or another, and relegates 
to subordinate positions any discussion 
about the relevance of his findings for is- 
sues of policy or social scientific theory. 

In his final chapter, Bah! tries to relate 
his findings to the interests of planners and 
other local policy makers. Yet his policy 
recommendations are mostly disassociated 
from his empirical findings, and could be 
offered without having gone through the 
earlier exercise. His recommendations lack 
the authority of empirical evidence. More- 
over, the lack of connection with the earlier 
chapters demonstrates the limited value of 
the work to be found there. 

Ira SHARKANSKY 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 


THEODORE L. Cross. Black Capitalism: 
Strategy for Business in the Ghetto. Pp. 
xii, 274. New York: Atheneum, 1969. 
$8.95. 


Theodore L. Cross is publisher of the 
Bankers Magazine and, appropriately, a 
firm believer in the ability of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system to solve prob- 
lems best. He asserts that leverage, risk 
capital, and entrepreneurial skills made 
Main Street prosperous, and that they can 
dy the job in the ghettos too. Unfortu- 
nately he reports that the ghetto’s “eco- 
nomic anarchy” prevents its residents from 
accumulating risk capital, from borrowing 
at reasonable interest rates, and from 
learning entrepreneurial skills. 

In order to equip residents to compete in 
the economy at large, he wants to enrich 
their opportunities and skills within the 
ghetto through a series of categorical tax 
credits and self-executing loan guarantees. 
For example, he proposes that certain loans 
to ghetto enterprises be automatically fed- 
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erally guaranteed, and that firms offering 
franchises in ghetto areas receive tax cred- 
its. The amounts of these credits are dis- 
cussed quite specifically, but no defense of 
his numbers appears in the volume. In- 
deed, a great number of details require 
elaboration before Cross’s suggestions could 
be viewed as sound legislative proposals. 
For example, there seems to be no guaran- 
tee that business investment subsidies 
would not cause decreases in the stock of 
low income housing. 

His analysis of the ghetto is insightful, 
but also seems inflexible and unbalanced to 
this reviewer. It is based on very diverse 
sources and specific incidents which are open 
to a number of different plausible interpre- 
tations. Some statements suggest a shock- 
ing insensitivity to ghetto existence. For 
example, “A television set that goes into a 
pawnshop at the time of financial crisis 
and is reclaimed when the welfare check 
arrives indicates only a weak and primitive 
instinct to put money aside for a rainy 
day” (p. 57). His discussion of black 
nationalism is especially one-sided. His 
characterization of the ghetto economy as 
a “mindless marketplace of anarchy” at- 
tests to his muddled comprehension of the 
inner city. 

Of far greater interest is his discussion 
of the response of businessmen to the urban 
problem. While his tone is unabashedly 
sympathetic to business, he clearly exposes 
conflicts and deficiencies within modern 
corporations which, ultimately, are likely to 
doom their present ghetto programs. He 
argues that token, charitable, public rela- 
tions, and-or “defensive” contributions by 
business firms are not likely to solve prob- 
lems of the inner cities. Businessmen’s in- 
stincts are honed for cost cutting; their 
organizations are inflexibly specialized for 
maximizing the net worth of their owners. 

Because businessmen are trained to maxi- 
mize net worth, it follows that a set of tax 
proposals which convert ghetto problems to 
maximization problems for firms will be 
beneficial. This same idea underlies pro- 


posals for ghetto housing and industrial in-- 


vestment made by the late Robert Kennedy 
in the United States Senate. 

Mr. Cross’s proposals deserve to be 
widely considered, but they are not in 
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themselves a winning strategy. They are 
less complete tian the Kennedy bills. 
Donatp D. HESTER 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


Tuomas R. DE GREGORI and ORIOL Pr- 
Sunyer. Economic Development: The 
Cultural Context. Pp. xi, 138. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1969. $6.95. 


One’s definition of economic develop- 
ment has an appreciable effect on his ap- 
proach to development problems as well as 
on his conclusions. Despite—or because of 
—efforts by “experts” in a number of disci- 
plines, no generally agreed upon definition 
of economic development has arisen. The 
term is often used to mean an increase in 
gross national product per capita; fre- 
quently it entails a redistribution of in- 
comes as measured by increases in such 
things as housing and consumption goods 
for lower income groups; and sometimes it 
involves a more abstract concept, such as 
progress toward a society which allows for 
“self-actualization.” Those subscribing to 
the first definition tend to use techniques 
and models drawn from economics, while 
the other two definitions lend themselves to 
interdisciplinary methods. 

Professors De Gregori and Pi Sunyer 
never really define economic development 
but it is stressed that interdisciplinary 
analysis must be substituted for traditional 
economic methodology. They emphasize 
that a set of beliefs and assumptions, which 
underlies models from industrialized coun- 
tries, is inadequate for analyzing less devel- 
oped nations unless it is modified to suit a 
specific cultural context. 

The authors expose the reader to a va- 
riety of literature by drawing examples 
from accounts of peasant and tribal socie- 
ties in many areas of the world. They 
show that members of these groups respond 
to a complex of incentives—many outside 
the framework of traditional economic 
theory. Possibilities exist to disseminate 
technology to a number of less advanced 
communities and thus to induce develop- 
ment if the characteristics of their inhabi- 
tants are understood. They see little room 
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for optimism, however, if many more re- 


-sources are not, devoted tô planning based 
on interdisciplinary methods, and to the 
quantity and quality of education. 

The authors are not interested in deriving 
a general theory of development, but 
rather in showing that supposed general 
theories must be modifed to fit particular 
societies. The result of this approach is a 
sketchy treatment of many development 
issues. Some points are handled well and 
with originality such as the discussions of 
the political background of the Third 
World, and of the capacity of the agricul- 
tural sector to absorb technology. How- 
ever, many of the questions which are 
raised are not answered. The population 
. problem is hardly mentioned. 

The lack of depth does not detract from 
‘the book’s usefulness to many nonspecial- 
ized readers who are interested in econom- 
ics and-or anthropology in developing areas. 
It probably means, however, that it will 
not convince many traditional economic 
theorists who perhaps need the lesson most. 

FRED. MILLER 

Assistant Professor of Economics 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis 


Robert H. HaveMAN AND Jonn V. Kru- 
TILLA, with the assistance of ROBERT M. 
STEINBERG. Unemployment, Idle Capac- 
ity, and the Evaluation of Public Ex- 
penditures: National and Regional Analy- 
ses. Pp, x, 159. Baltimore: Jobns Hop- 
kins Press for Resources for the Future, 
1968. $6.50. 


Haveman and Krutilla’s work is a sig- 
nificant contribution to empirical methods 
of cost-benefit analysis, and suggests a 
possibility for plugging a serious gap in 
public expenditure analysis in general. 
Economists concerned with evaluating the 
‘effectiveness of public investment programs 
have long recognized and been troubled by 
the implications of assuming full employ- 
ment conditions—an assumption which has 
been dictated by a lack of any reasonable, 
quantitable alternative. The basic diffi- 
culty is that the money cost of the invest- 
ment overstates the opportunity cost of 
undertaking the investment if productive 
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factors are idle, for example, factor market 
prices of labor would not appropriately 
represent the unit cost sacrificed if there 
were unemployment. Benefit-Cost rank- 
ings, based on nominal costs, then would be 
incorrect. Haveman and Krutilla have de- 
veloped a procedure to estimate the extent 
to which input requirements are satisfied 
by factors which have no alternative em- 
ployment to an end of estimating the re- 
lationship between opportunity costs and 
market costs for each type of factor input. 
These opportunity costs are then applied 
to input demands of twelve types of water 
resource projects, disaggregated and ana- 
lyzed in 82 industrial and 156 occupational 
categories. 

This type of empirical solution is made 
possible by two new sources of data which 
permits relating the volume of construc- 
tion activity to the primary factors of pro- 
duction. The interindustry relations matrix, 
developed by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Commerce, 
allows a more disaggregated treatment of 
the construction sector, while the industry- 
occupation relations matrix of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics allows estimation of 
indirect effects of construction activity. 

Focusing primarily on water resource 
projects, their results indicate that real 
costs should be reduced by five to thirty 
per cent of money costs, depending on the 
project type. Moreover, they found that 
uneven regional distributions of resource 
demands and unemployment result in a 
substantial divergence between nominal and 
opportunity cost which varies among re- 
gions. Their results also indicate a broad 
interregional diffusion of public investment 
effects, exemplified by a substantial pro- 
portion of total industrial demands and 
off-site labor costs accrued to the Mid-At- 
lantic and East North Central Regions, 
regardless of where the water resource 
project is developed. Finally, they note 
that the capital intensity of a particular 
investment may have a separate effect on 
project (benefit-cost) rankings depénding 


-on the pattern of idle resources in the 


region being considered, an example of such 
would be the ratio of annual to operating 
cost which would have less of an effect on 
project rankings in a chronically depressed 
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region, than in a region where unemploy- 
ment is of short-term duration. 

The implications of this study reach far 
beyond the water resource issue. Particu- 
larly, it suggests a need to use a similar 
approach to reexamine the appropriateness 
of the current regional diffusion, and di- 
rect expenditure grant-in-aid balance of 
Federal assistance to states. 

Roy W. BAHL 

International Monetary Fund 

Fiscal Affairs Department 

Washington, D.C. 


Lronarp A. Lecut. Manpower Needs for 
National Goals in the 1970's. Pp. xxxi, 
183. New York: Frederick A, Praeger, 
1969. $7.50. 


The classic method of making manpower 
projections for the economy as a whole is 
to estimate the prospective labor supply 
and then to allocate this supply among 
the various competing demands. Prior to 
the allocation a deduction is made for the 
assumed amount of unemployment, say, 4 
percent. This study, conducted by Mr. 
Lecht, under the guidance of the late Ger- 
hard Colm, who wrote the introduction, 
takes off on a new tack. 

The planners of the study adopted the 
fifteen goals suggested by the President’s 
Commission on National Goals in 1960 
and then added another space exploration 
when President Kennedy inaugurated the 
project to put men on the moon. The 
manpower requirements of each of these 
sixteen major goals was independently 
estimated by Mr. Lecht, and the net total 
demand was obtained by adding them up 
after eliminating double counting and trans- 
fer adjustments. It is not surprising to 
discover that these manpower requirements 
would exceed the expected civilian labor 
force in 1975 by about 10 million workers. 

This study gives short shrift to the no- 
tion that the economy is soon going to 
run out of jobs. Improved productivity 
could help to span the gap between de- 
mand and supply, but Mr. Colm sensibly 
pointed out that severance pay, retraining, 
and other costs of labor-saving innovations 
will dampen down the rate of‘ productivity 
advance, as will the antiquated building 
codes which have such a depressing effect 


labor disputes just do not exist. 
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on urban development. The projected an- 
nual increase in productivity for the econ- 
omy is estimated at 3.3 percent, which to 
this reviewer seems quite reasonable. 
Nevertheless, every effort should be made 
to upgrade the labor force. Mr. Lecht 


-points out the importance of developing 


job opportunities for the underemployed 
and unemployed nonwhites. No available 
labor supply should be wasted. 

The inevitable conclusion, however, is 
that all goals cannot be met simultaneously 
—some will have to wait at the end of the 
line. High priority must be assigned to 
education and training because of their 
productive effect. Rapid growth is also 
projected for health, research and develop- 
ment, and transportation. Occupations as- 
sociated with these are going to be of criti- 
cal importance. 

Since all goals cannot be achieved in full, 
it will be necessary to reappraise them from 
time to time. The manpower requirement 
estimates for each goal “can serve as a 
take-off point for further research to de- 
velop projections of expenditures and man- 
power needs for alternative combinations of 
priorities.” Further research is needed to 
determine the interrelationships among the 
goals and their impacts upon each other. 

This book should be a useful tool for all 
those planners and operators of manpower 
programs as well as those numerous pzo- 
fessionals engaged in evaluating manpower 
utilization as a factor in the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

Ewan CLAGUE 

Leo Kramer, Incorporated 

Washington, D.C. 


Mary McAutey. Labour Disputes in So- 
viet Russia, 1957-1965, Pp. viii, 269. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. $6.75. 


Officially, the Soviets claim that in so- 
cialist enterprises and societies there are 
such comradely, even fraternal relations 
between administration and workers, such 
an absence of conflicting interests, and such 
a commonly shared enthusiasm for the ful- 
filment of the state production plan that 
Many 
Western students of the Soviet labor scene, 
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faced with what seemed almost insupera- 
ble data obstaeles, arrived at an equally 
simplistic conclusion: in the absence of in- 
dependent labor unions, they said, a dis- 
gruntled and long-suffering Soviet labor 
force is powerless to control or influence 
conditions of work. 

The great merit of Mrs. McAuley’s work 
lies in scaling the empirical obstacles in a 
business-like manner and with considerable 
professional skill, narrowing the focus of 
her inquiry to the industrial enterprise level 
and to the period 1957-1965, with a his- 
torical introduction incorporated for per- 
spective, and revealing in detail the man- 
ner in which three types of labor disputes 
are handled in the Soviet Union: litigious, 
nonlitigious employee-mznagement, and pol- 
icy disputes. One may add that the book is 
also written in an engaging manner, a 
rarity these days. What emerges is a 
highly complex, frequently subtle mecha- 
nism for resolving a wide variety of labor 
conflicts ranging from wages and benefits, 
through working hours, holidays, dismissals, 
and wages, to premia and damages. 

Mrs. McAuley finds that one of the more 
striking differences between the sovnarkhoz 
period and the Stalinis: time of rapid in- 
dustrialization is the change in the Soviet 
labor force, the emergence of second gen- 
eration industrial workers, reasonably 
stable and skilled and accustomed to full 
employment. This type of labor force 
lacks any tradition of demanding improve- 
ments, but some sections of it, Mrs. Mc- 
Auley notes, are ready to voice objections 
to management policy and demand their 
rights. In fact, what emerges chapter 
after chapter is this absence of a tradi- 
tion of single-minded “unionism” to which 
we are so accustomed in the West, and the 
relatively small pressure from the workers. 
Mrs. McAuley argues that the way to 
interpret this is not to hoist Western con- 
cepts on a situation vastly different from 
that resulting from Western cultural, so- 
cial, and economic factors. Union behav- 
ior, she believes, should not be interpreted 
exclusively or even mainly in terms of 
party control, but rather in the light of a 
broad and complex spectrum of specific 
sociocultural traditions being carried out in 
Russia both before and after Stalin. Labor 
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Disputes in Soviet Russia is an important 
work, a welcome addition to the Western 
—if one may be allowed to call it—“revi- 
sionist” literature on the detailed function- 
ing of the post-Stalin Soviet economy. 
Jan S. PRYBYLA 
Professor of Economics 
Pennsylvania State University 


J. E. Meanw. The Growing Economy. 
Pp. 512. Chicago: Aldine, 1968. $9.75. 


This volume is the second in a projected 
series explicitly advertised by the publisher, 
and implicitly by the author, as a modern 
version of earlier books on the principles of 
political economy. It covers the theory of 
economic growth, roughly speaking, the 
professional economists’ models of how 
capital accumulation, population growth, 
and technical progress interact within vari- 
ous institutional and behavioral settings to 
determine the short and long-run level and 
distribution of national income. Both in 
content and style, the volume has been 
very ccmpetently done. Meade has an 
excellent grasp of the subject, which he 
exposits extremely lucidly despite labor- 
ing under what I consider the severe handi- 
cap of presenting his argument almost ex- 
clusively in rather intricate but nonetheless 
tedious numerical, graphical, and algebraic 
terms. That such a limitation—eschewing 
more starkly mathematical argument— 
really enables Meade to reach a wider audi- 
ence is not at all a priori obvious to me. 
Moreover, it surely suggests unnecessary 
restrictiveness in both the method and re- 
sults of economic analysis in this important 
area, 

But I shouldn’t overstate my point. The 
style of one’s argument is in large part a 
matter of taste, and more importantly 
Meade is a master of this particular style, 
as well as being a first rate economic 
theorist. The professional economist, the 
serious student, and the disciplined layman 
can all learn a great deal about economic 
growth from this volume. 

If I have a real quarrel with Meade, it 
has to do with the implication, suggested 
more by the tone of the book than any- 
thing else, that this constitutes the state 
of the science in 1968. Such an implied 
assertion just isn’t true for at least two 


reasons: (1) A number of topics in the 
theory of growth, which have been fairly 
extensively investigated by economists, are 
either not even mentioned or are very 
casually treated. These range, for exam- 
ple, from somewhat technical matters such 
as the legitimacy of concentrating on 
steady, that is geometric growth, the 
meaning of efficient allocation over time, 
and the relationship between the simplest 
and the more realistic descriptions of tech- 
nology, to the analysis of models incorpo- 
rating such aspects of economies as the ex- 
istence of government debt as a store of 
value alternative to real capital, technical 
progress as an endogenous economic activ- 
ity, and government policy as a tool for 
controlling the choice between consumption 
and investment. (2) Some of the topics 
dealt with at length are, to my knowledge, 
singularly peculiar to Meade. This is not 
to say that they are neither original nor 
interesting. In fact, I found in Chapter 
14 Meade’s discussion of the wealth dis- 
tribution between classes—a topic which has 
not received anything similar to the atten- 
tion it deserves elsewhere—one of the most 
interesting parts of the book. At the other 
extreme, his notion of “perfect altruism,” 
which roughly is a father’s insuring that 
his son’s standard of living is the same as 
his own even though the son’s earning pros- 
pects are vastly better, central in another 
of his original discussions (chapter 13), and 
recurring in the sequel is not only peculiar 
to Meade, but peculiar in itself. His at- 
tempt to rationalize perfect foresight, 
that is self-fulfilling expectations in terms 
of governmental fiscal and monetary policy, 
would also, I suspect, command little 
assent. I suppose J. S. Mill also suffered 
such critics. 

In general, the book has been very well 
proofread because I encountered, at most, 
a dozen and a half misprints in the algebra, 
inversions of terminology, and the like. 
However, the almost complete lack of ref- 
erence to a very large literature is inex- 
cusable. 

In summarizing, despite the fact that the 
book is not a treatise, it is an excellent 
presentation of a great deal of modern 
growth theory, and can be very profitably 
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read by the economist, student, and lay- 
man alike. ° i 
Davmp Cass 


Associate Professor of Economics 
Cowles Foundation for 

Research in Economics 
Yale University 


JosepH A. PecHMAN, HENRY J. AARON, 
and MICHAEL K. Tavussic. Social Se- 
curity: Perspectives for Reform. Pp. 
viii, 352. Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1968. $6.75. 

The foreword to this book reads: “This 
study is designed to clarify the issues in- 
volved in social security and to examine 
the need for change.” The authors—all of 
them former or current Brookings Institu- 
tion staff members—bring this off with ad- 
mirable thoroughness and, mirabile dictu, 
in only 227 pages of text. Wisely, they 
concentrate on old-age and survivors insur- 
ance with disability coverage being con- 
sidered only as disability benefits are related 
to annuities, and Medicare being omitted 
entirely, Administrative-institutional as- 
pects of social security are treated only as 
they are necessary to the economic and 
financial analysis. 

There is an excellent discussion of the 
objectives of social security, including 
forced-saving aspects and relationship to 
private group saving. Their primary con- 
cern is with the minimum-income objective 
of social security, as compared with the 
“earnings replacement” objective. The im- 
portance of these two separable objectives 
is emphasized, the authors warning that 
“acceptance of the current social security 
program and proposals for improving it 
hinge on an evaluation of their comparative 
importance.” 

High points in the analysis and proposals 
are the interlocking of old-age and surviv- 
ors benefits with a negative income tax, the 
merging of social security taxation, both 
employees’ and employers’ shares with the 
general income taxes, benefit computation 
on the basis of the family unit rather than 
the individual, and automatic adjustmert of 
benefits for price-level changes. Contrary 
to most public, and especially, beneficiaries’ 
discussion and pressure, one of the authors’ 
proposals is that there be “no further in- 
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crease in the amount of earned income 
permitted withoyt loss of benefits.” The 
reason? “The greater outlays occasioned 
by increases in this amount accrue to per- 
sons whose economic status, on the average, 
is superior to that of beneficiaries who do 
not work.” But this “loss” could be offset 
by granting late retirees somewhat higher 
benefits. This position reflects the primacy 
of the minimum-income objective of social 
security. z 

Other proposals included in recommended 
“partial reform”—that is, realistic medium- 
term goals—are: more realistic income sup- 
port for the aged—$120 per month for 
singles, $150 for couples, plus $30 per de- 
pendent; computation of benefits on the 
basis of earnings in every income-earned 
year, but with the $7,800 maximum, ad- 
justed upward as family incomes generally 
increase; inclusion of all government em- 
ployees; discontinuance of early retirement 
benefits; and deemphasis of long-range 
actuarial balance. 

This study is a major contribution to the 
field. Arguments are both well presented 
and well supported statistically; alternative 
proposals are fully and fairly discussed. It 
is so complete and so well organized that it 
may well serve as a reference work. The 
serious student will be especially interested 
in the statistical details, legislative history, 
and international comparisons in appen- 
- dices, and in the excellent selected bibli- 

ography. 

; Howard M. TEAF, Jr. - 
Professor of Economics 
Haverford College - 
Haverford 
Pennsylvania 


Lyuso Smc. Economic Devolution in 
Eastern Europe. Pp. xii, 165. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. $6.50. 
The stated objective of this book is to 

provide a detailed analysis of the dilemma 

facing Communist economists in their 
gradual abandonment of Marxist-Leninist 
economic theory and Stalinist-type plan- 
ning. In the first three chapters, the author 
reiterates the leitmotif of arguments as 
set forth by the reformers, namely that 
the old system could not cope with the 
quantitative and qualitative advance of a 
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complex industrial economy. The four 
following chapters deal with problems of 
market pricing, management decentraliza- 
tion, foreign trade, and related matters. 
The concluding two chapters dwell on the 
dangers looming ahead and offer an ap- 
praisal using ideological and political cri- 
teria. 

The book’s title appears quite stylish. 
The reviewer’s initial thought was that the 
author bad used “devolution” to reflect 
some kind of “dev-elopment” oriented ev- 
olution. However, having read the vol- 
ume, one wonders if Ljubo Sirc wants 
rather to communicate the idea of a “de- 
[e] evolution,” that is retrograde evolution. 
Regardless, the area abounds in experi- 
mentations which are amenable to rigorous 
economic analysis, and the knowledge 
gained could offer external economies beyond 
the scope of an area study. Eastern Europe, 
in the twentieth century, has been rightly 
viewed as a unique “laboratory” of transi- 
tional societies with readily transplantable 
object lessons. Yet the author, while pre- 
senting various hypotheses, has settled for 
less than the full analytical rigor available 
to economists. Repeatedly, he advances 
a political philosophy to which evidence is 
marshalled from selected sources. But the 
reader does find in addition well-selected 
quotations from Eastern European econo- 
mists, examples of which are Kantorovich, 
Csikos-Nagy, Lipinski, Bjat, and Sik, and 
probably they amount to the main contri- 
bution of the volume. 

Review space allows only a sampling of 
the anomalies. Alexander Birman of the 
Moscow Institute of Economics is quoted 
(p. 43): “There can be no profound 
change in planning as long as resources are 
allocated . . .”—and as Sirc completes the 
sentence—‘by planners rather than dis- 
tributed by the wholesale trade.’ Appar- 
ently both men imply market; wholesale 
trade as such exists within the systems of 
central planning and market alike! The 
misrepresentation (p. 34) of Albert (not 
Alfred, sic) O. Hirschman’s “unbalanced 
growth theory” (not inbalanced, sic) com- 
pounds errors, not to speak of ranking him 
as “one of the lesser offenders” among the 
Western growth men whose “theories of 
development . . . were conceived under the 


strong, though possibly sometimes uncon- 
scious, influence of communist thinking.” 
Disregard for balanced treatment is an- 
other problem. While elaborating on mo- 
nopoly (pp. 68-72), Sirc ignores the Yugo- 
slav stand against “fusion for the purpose 
of achieving a monopoly position on the 
market and raising prices” (Tito, 18 April 
1960), The foreign trade chapter neglects 
some high-powered issues: an analysis of 
the economic core of Rumania’s current 
policies, the world market’s reinforcing im- 
pact on economic reforms, and the impli- 
cations of changing views toward the 
theory of comparative advantage. Finally, 
Sirc frequently digresses on polemics; for 
example, he reproves “Vatican economic 
experts” and British Liberal Leader Jo 
Grimmond for their “misunderstanding of 
profit” and laxity toward planning (pp. 
46-49), 

In summarizing, one regrets that the au- 
thor’s profound insight and extensive re- 
search could not either have met with ana- 
lytical precision, or been specifically di- 
rected toward a book of polemics. 

Janos HORVATH 

Professor of Economics 

Butler University 

Indianapolis 

Indiana 


CHARLES K. WILBER. The Soviet Model 
and Underdeveloped Countries. Pp. 
xiii, 241. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1969. $7.50. 
Usually when a book is as ambitious as 

this one the result is a few glib generali- 

ties. It comes as a pleasant surprise that 
this book is methodical, well-written, and 
lively, but supported by a wealth of sta- 
tistics. The author is well-read, both in 
modern economic theory and in Marxism. 

Moreover, although the author is an econo- 

mist, there are three excellent chapters on 

political development. 

This is not a study of the political-econ- 
omy of the Soviet Union in depth, nor does 
it cover development economics in great 
detail. It does, however, deal with all 
aspects of the interface between Soviet de- 
velopment and underdevelopment in gen- 
eral, This is an area previously left ne- 
glected though the literature, which was 
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.model of development” (p. 224). 
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comprehensively surveyed by Wilber, is re- 
plete with references to its importance. 

Specifically, Professor Wilber demon- 
strates conclusively “that the Soviet model 
contains relevant lessons for underdevel- 


‘oped countries” (p. 219). His conclusions 


as to the success of the Soviet approach to 
development are especially impressive be- 
cause they seem to contradict Wilber’s own . 
inism and in favor of United States (U.S.} 
foreign policy. 

He states the preconditions of the Soviet 
model as follows: (1) elimination of for- 
eign domination, and (2) redistribution of 
political-economic power. Its institutions 
are: (1) public ownership, (2) central plan- 
ning, and (3) collectivized agriculture. Its 
strategy is: (1) a high rate of investment, 
mostly in key industrial branches, (2) use 
of advanced technology in main processes 
with labor-intensive auxiliary processes, 
and (3) much human capital formation 
with large investments in health and edu- 
cation. 

Half the book is devoted to an excellent 
analysis of the successful application of the 
model to Soviet Central Asia, modified by 
some Soviet aid. He agrees with and du- 
plicates much of the work of Alec Nove 
and J. A. Newth’s The Soviet Middle East 
(1967), a book which was obviously un- 
known to Wilber at publication time. 

Only inthe last few paragraphs of the 
book do the author’s political biases pro- 
duce a few naive policy statements unre- 
lated to the sophisticated basic analysis. 
Thus, contrary to all the historical exam- 
ples he cites, he says (wishfully?), “A 
halfway democratic socialist regime could 
probably supply whatever compulsion was 
necessary to implement the model” (p. 
222). Nice, but realistic? He further be- 
lieves that when U.S. policy makers under- 
stand that the Soviet way is an excellent 
(or only?) road to development, the United 
States will “supply extraordinary amounts 
of aid over a long period of time to coun- 
tries pursuing some variant of the Soviet 
Extra- 
ordinary nonsense. 

It must be stressed that 99.99 percent of 
the book is lucid and insightful. It will be 
required of graduate students, and will be a 
useful supplementary text for undergradu- 
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ate courses in both development and Soviet 
economics, and,it may evén be read and 
dismissed by a few policy makers. | 
Howarp J. ‘SHERMAN . 
Professor of Economics 
University of California 
Riverside - i 
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